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THE   TATLEB. 


IHTBODUOTOBT   BBMABK8. 

The  first  number  of  the  Tatler  appeared  on  the  12th  of  April,  170^ 
«nd  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  town.  "Hitherto,"  eayi 
Wycherly,  writing  to  Pope  on  the  iTth  of  May,  "your  miscellaniea  have 
run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  coffee-houdea,  which  are  now  entertained 
with  a  whimsical  new  newspaper,  called  the  Tatler,  which  I  suppose  you 
have  seen."  The  honor  of  the  conception  belongs  to  Steele ;  and  Addison, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  author  by  a  criticism  in  the  sixth  number  upon  Virgil's  u#e  of  Epithet! 
Boon  after,  he  became*  a  Aontributor  himself  and  continued  to  take  an  a» 
tive  part  in  it  till  it  wii#  Middeiily  «topped  on  th«  2d  of  January,  1710,  tc 
make  way  for  the  Spectator.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  found 
himself  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  geniTis.  None  of  his  earlier  works 
had  been  of  a  kind  to  call  out  his  peculiar  powers.  In  poetry  he  was 
never  really  at  his  ease,  and  his  travels^  as  he  had  planned  them,  left  him 
no  scope  for  those  humorous  sketches  or  graceful  disquisitions  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity.  But  in  the  Tatler  he  was  free  to  be  grave 
or  gay,  to  see  visions,  or  throw  his  lessons  into  a  dream,  and  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  a  great  moral  end,  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  with  a 
lively  picture  of  the  fuUies  and  caprices  and  wants  of  the  age.  His  pa- 
pers  soon  became  the  chief  ornament  of  the  work.  **  I  fared,**  says  Steele, 
"like  a  distressed  Prince,  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid ;  I 
was  undone  by  my  auxiliary ;  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not 
subsist  without  dependence  upon  him.** 

Unfortunately  he  had  not  yet  hit  upon  any  way  of  distinguishing  hii 
own  papers  from  those  of  other  contributors.  Many  of  them  were  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  partnership  with  Steele.  In  others  he  is  supposed  to  have 
furnished  the  materials,  leaving  the  labor  of  working  them  up  to  his  friend. 
But  by  fiir  the  greater  part  were  written  out  with  all  that  care  anti  atten- 
tion  which  he  loved  to  bestow  upon  his  works.  When  Tickell  prepared 
his  edition  he  applied,  by  Addison's  instructions,  to  Steele  for  a  list  of  Ad- 
dison's papers.  And  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  list  that  his  edition 
waa  formed.    The  list  however  was  far  from  being  complete.    AddiaoB 


bad  oecBsioDBny  iiidu1gi?d  in  aUaiioos  which  lie  did  n 

to  bifl  door;  and  a'>iii«tt[iiee,  toi,  Steole.  who  vta  alvaji  iti  a  liitrr}-,  lurgot 
to  rliBtiuguish  Ilia  own  jniperB  fium  tboKO  of  liis  frietid.  'I'hus.  Nu.  IB.  wl ' 
be  aaeriUH  la  Aildieoa  in  IiIb  pralace,  vat  omitted  in  tita  Vnt  which  he 
gave  tu  Tiukell.  Hard,  indeed,  preleudi  that  tlirre  was  an  iminvMumbla 
dintaiioe  between  the  two  writers,  aud  in  tlie  papen  which  iliey  wmte  Uh 
g«Iher,  puinu  you  out  with  a  ooniidencG  aot  unwurUij  of  Warburton  liini> 
f-'jr.  ttie  very  »pot  in  which  nne  itopped  and  the  otiier  begnn.  Kicho^ 
bowerer.  with  belti^r  jadgiDent.  loi^iit  fur  more  pneitife  tealimonj,  and 
has  suoeeBdal,  by  meana  of  Iradition,  poDtetiiponirj  reoorda  and  iiitenial 
evidence,  in  deleeling  the  hand  of  Addiaon  in  aevenil  pieces  whkh  hud  al- 
ways been  attributed  to  yieele.  A  full  accnunC  of  the  method  wliich  hi 
foiluweil  in  this  process  of  re»torati<in  will  be  found  in  his  edition  •>{  the 
Tatlsr.  Siiliaeqiient  editors  hove  followed  his  exnmple, 
reprints  of  that  wnrli  since  tlie  appcamnce  of  bit  edit 
are  assigneil  to  Addison  wliicli  are  not  admitted  either  by  Tickell  or  Hurd. 

Thas  Ihe  second  pnrt  of  No.  18  is  omitted  by  Tickpll,  though  Steele  in 
•he  prefaee  to  voL  W.  of  Lhe  Tntler,  cli^arly  points  to  Addison  as  its  au< 
Uio>'.  In  No.  a  the  ca°e  is  not  so  clear.  Nii-hoU  refers  to  Tlckell— hnl 
why  wi<a  it  omitted  io  Tickell'n  edition  t  or  where  else  does  he  mention  itI 
The  internal  evidence  is  not  decisive,  the  munriai'  hsving  full  as  much  of 
Steele  Hi  of  Adilixm — even  supposing  that  it  wore  alwiiys  possible 
tinguish  them,  ft  should  be  observed,  hi^wever,  thnt  Nichols  generally 
cites  the  BflskerviUe  edilion  as  Tickell's — ihuugh  it  ia,  1  balieve,  me 
reprint  of  tlie  original  edition  of  1721. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  tliis  subject  I  would  refer  to  the  lotrodi 
to  the  American  reprint  of  Kicliots'e  edition  of  tlie  Tntler,  Giiardian,  and 
Bpeutator,  which  will  be  given  as  lhe  complement  of  the  present  edilion 
of  Addison. 

The  notes  marked  S.  are  by  Kich.ils— those  with  a  star  fiom  the  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Eaaiiylata,  London,  1825,  S  vols.  Svo.  Hiird'»  and 
those  of  the  present  editor  are  distinguished  in  tlie  same  way  ss  in  tha 
other  viilqnies  of  this  edition. 

Hui^says:  "We  ni>w  enter  on  those  paib  of  Mr.  Addiaon'a  prow- 
works,  which  hare  done  him  the  jrreatest  honour,  and  bare  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  those,  whom  we  coll  our  polite  writers.  I  Icuow  that  many 
readers  prefer  Dr.  Swift's  proec  to  his : — bat  whatever  other  merit  the 
Dean's  writings  may  have  (and  they  liave,  certainly,  a  grcnt  di^al),  I  aflinn 
it  with  confidence  (bsoaiise  I  have  examined  them  both  with  tare)  thut 
Uiny  are  not  otmiparabte  to  Mr.  Addisim's,  in  the  correctness,  j>ropi'!ety, 
and  eleganoe  of  esprcsaiun. 

"Mr.  Addison  p'jBwsaed  two  tal'rita.  both  of  them  very  uncommon, 
which  singularly  qualified  him  to  excel  in  the  followiuL;  edsays.  1  mean  bd 
•iquiaite  linowledge  of  lhe  English  tongue,  in  all  its  purity  and  dellcaej 


I 
I 
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Aod  a  Yein  of  hnmonr,  which  flowed  naturally  and  abundantly  from  him 
on  e^ery  snbjeot ;  and  which  experience  hath  shown  to  be  inimitable. 
But  it  is  in  ike/onner  respect  only,  that  I  shall  criticise  these  papen;  and 
I  shall  do  it  with  severity,  lest  time,  and  the  authority  of  his  name  (which, 
of  course,  must  become  sacred),  s.i>uld  give  a  sanction  even  to  his  defects. 
If  any  man  of  genius  shqiild  be  so  happy,  as  to  equal  all  the  excellencies 
of  his  prose,  and  to  avoid  the  few  blemishes,  which  may,  haply,  be  found 
in  ity  he  would  be  a  perfect  model  of  style,  in  this  way  of  writing :  but  oi 
such  an  one,  it  is  enough  to  say  at  present  (and  I  shall,  surely,  offend  do 
good  writer  in  saying  itX 

*•  ■  Iwaene^neoBMastngs^llssattotMrttaL** 


THE    TATLER. 


No.  13.  SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1709. 

[The  first  pnrt  of  this  psper  wsi  written  by  .'ftBele.  Addison  bcg!ai 
with  tin-  iifUea  of  news-writera  if  Uia  ni^tiatioiM  (br  peaiw  Bhu>ild 
prove  auiMJesafiil — G.] 

— TflE-itE  id  another  sort  of  gentlemen  vLom  I  am  much  mora 
ooucerned  for,  and  that  ia  the  togeuious  fraternity  of  wliich  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member  :  I  mean  tlio  uewa- 
writerB  of  Great  Britain,  whether  post-men  or  poat-boyB,"  or  by 
what  other  uame  or  title  soever  dignified  or  diatiuguiahed.  The 
esse  of  these  geutlemeti  ia,  I  ibmk,  more  hard  tbau  that  of  the 
soldiers,  Tuusideriiig  that  they  have  taken  more  townn,  and  fought 
more  battles.  They  have  been  upon  parties  and  Bkirmisihes, 
when  our  armies  have  lain  still ;  and  given  the  general  assault 
to  many  a  place,  when  the  besiegers  were  <{uiet  in  their  trenches. 
They  have  made  us  masters  of  several  atroi^g  towna  many  neeka 
before  our  generals  could  do  it ;  and  completed  victories,  when 
onr  grcatent  captains  Lave  been  glad  to  come  off  with  a  drawa 
battle.  Where  prince  Eugene  has  slain  his  thousands,  Boyer* 
has  slait  Lis  ten  thousands.  This  gentleman  can  indeed  be  never 
enough  comuicnd^d  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  during  this 


•  'The  Po-t-bny'  wns  B 

The  Flviiig-Pu«i,'  by  Geon 

^  Abal  Buyer,  Biithor  ui 


loandnloiis  weekly  paper,  by  Abel  Ruper  ;  aifl 
s  RJdiiaib,  was  juat  luch  another, — S. 
■ThePoliUualStaia.'— N. 
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whole  war :  he  has  laid  about  him  with  an  inexpressible  fury ; 
and,  like  the  offended  Marius  of  ancient  Rome,  has  made  such 
haroc  among  his  countrymen,  as  must  be  the  work  of  two  or 
three  ages  to  repair.  It  musl  be  confessed,  the  redoubted  Mr. 
Buckley*  has  shed  as  much  blood  as  the  former;  but  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  (and  I  hope  it  will  not  look  like  envy)  that  we 
regard  our  brother  Buckley  as  a  kind  of  DratDcansir^  who  spares 
neither  friend  nor  foe  ;•  but  generally  kills  as  many  of  his  own 
side  as  the  enemy's.  It  is  impossible  for  this  ingenious  sort  of 
men  to  subsist  after  a  peace :  every  one  remembers  the  shifts 
they  were  driven  to  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second, 
when  they  could  not  furnish  out  a  single  paper  of  news,  without 
lighting  up  a  comet  in  Germany,  or  a  fire  in  Moscow.  There 
scarce  appeared  a  letter  without  a  paragraph  on  an  earthquake 
Prodigies  were  grown  so  familiar,  that  they  had  lost  their  nume, 
as  a  great  poet  of  that  age  has  it  I  remember  Mr.  Dyer,^  who 
is  justly  looked  upon  by  all  the  fox-hunters  in  the  nation  as  the 
greatest  statesman  our  eountry  has  jMrodoced,  was  particularly 
famous  fcNT  dealing  in  whales ;  insomuch,  that  in  five  months  time 
(for  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  his  letters  on  that  occasion) 
he  brought  three  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  besides 
two  porpoises  and  a  sturgeon.  The  judicious  and  wary  Mr.  Ich 
abod  Dawks  ^  hath  all  along  been  the  rival  of  this  great  writer, 
and  got  himself  a  reputation  from  plagues  and  famines ;  by 
which,  in  those  days,  he  destroyed  as  great  multitudes  as  he  has 
lately  done  by  the  sword.  In  every  dearth  of  news,  Grand  Cairo 
was  sure  to  be  unpeopled. 

It  being  therefore  visible,  that  our  society  will  be  greater 

•  Samuel  Buckley,  printer  of  *  The  Gazette/  and  also  of  '  The  Daily 
Courant* — N. 

^  *  Dyer's  Letter ;  *  a  news-paper  of  that  time,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Addison,  was  entitled  to  little  eivedit-^N. 

•  lobabod  Dawks^  anotb«r  poor  epistolary  historian.— -IS'. 
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■afferers  Dy  the  peace  than  the  soldier;  itself,  inaoinuch  that  lb#i 
Daily  Courant  is  in  danger  of  being  broken,  my  friend  Dyer  at 
being  refornied,  and  the  very  best  of  the  whole  baud  of  being 
reduced  to  half-pay  ;  might  I  presume,  to  otTcr  any  thing  in  Iha 
behalf  of  my  distressed  brethren,  I  would  humbly  move,  that  an 
appendix  of  proper  apartments  furnished  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa* 
per,  and  other  necessaries  of'life,  should  be  added  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Chelsea,  for  the  relief  of  snob  decayed  nowa-writcra  OM 
have  served  their  couutry  in  the  wars ;  and  that,  for  their  eKs^ 
oise,  they  should  compile  the  annals  of  their  brother  Tcterau^ 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  service,  and  are  still  obliged. 
to  do  duty  after  the  same  manner. 

I  eanuot  be  thought  to  speak  thia  out  of  an  eye  to  any  pii* 
▼ate  interest;  for,  as  my  chief  scenes  of  action  are  co^ehouse^ 
plfty-bouees,  and  my  own  apartment,  I  urn  iu  uo  need  of  camps, 
fortifications,  aud  Gelds  of  biittle,  to  support  me ;  I  do  not  call 
for  heroes  and  generals  to  my  assistanoe.  Though  the  of&cera 
are  broken,  and   the   armies   disbanded,  I  shall   still   bo   safo,  an  i 

long  aa  there  are  men,  or  women,  or  politicians,  or  lovers,  tn  ^^^| 
poets,  or  nymphs,  or  swains,  or  oils,  or  ooartiers,  in  bein^  ^^H 

No.  20.    THURSDAY,  SIAY  2S,  1709.  ^H 

[First  part  by  Steele.— O.]  ^^M 

— TbojUH  the  theatre  is  now  brenkiug,  it  is  allowed  still  to  sell 
itninials  there ;  therefore,  if  any  lady  or  geutletuan  have  occasion 
for  a  tame  elephant,  let  them  iniiuiro  of  Mr.  Pinkethman,'  who  | 

I  has  oue  to  dispose  of  at  a  rcaJionahle  rate.     The  downfal  of  Slay    ^^^ 
1  Chief  of  ■  ao'spiny  at  strulling  ploycrs — mentioned  in  Tat-er.  Na   ^^^M 
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Fair '  has  quite  sunk  the  price  of  this  noble  creature,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  curiosities  of  nature.     A  tiger  will  sell  almost  as 
cheap  as  an  ox ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  man  may  pur- 
chase a  oat  with  three  legs,  for  very  near  the  value  of  one  with 
four.     I  hear  likewise,  that  there  is  a  great  desolation  among  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and 
iisod  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the  heroes  being  most  of 
tliem  pressed,  and  the  queens  beating  hemp.     Mrs.   Sarabrand, 
so  famous  for  her  ingenious  puppet-show,  has  set  up  a  shop  in 
the  Exchange,  where  she  sells  her  little  troop  under  the  term  of 
Jointed  Babies.     I  could  not  but  be  solicitous  to  know  of  her, 
how  she  had  disposed  of  that  rake-hell  Punch,  whose  lewd  life 
and  conversation  had  given  so  much  scandal,  and  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  fair.     She  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that 
despairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  she  would  not  offer  to  place 
him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got  him  in  a  post  upon  a  stall  in  Wrap- 
ping, where  he  may  be  seen  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  witli 
a  glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  as  sentry  to  a  brandy 
shop.     The  great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my  mind 
the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  Camilla,^  who  has  had  the  ill 
luck  to  break  before  her  voice,  and  to  disappear  at  a  time  when 
her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.     This  lady  entered 
so  thoroughly  into  the  great  characters  she^acted,  that  when  she 
had  finished  her  part,  she  Qould  not  think  of  retrenching  her 
equipage,  but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodgings  with  the  same 
magnificence  that  she  did  upon  the  stage.     This  greatness  of 
soul  has  reduced  that  unhappy  princess  to  an  involuntary  retire- 
ment, where  she  now  passes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  for* 

1  A  yearly  fair,  lasting  from  May  1  to  15,  in  Brookfield,  Westminster, 
established  under  James  II.,  and  abolished  in  1709,  upon  presentment  ai 
a  noisance  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster. — G. 

■  Mrs.  Tofts— V.  the  sketch  of  he  in  Nichols's  notes.— G. 
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But  for  fear  of  being  oTerhcard,  and  her  quality  known,*  she 
UBiially  Binga  it  in  Italian  ; 

Nacqui  al  re|;no.  nacqui  a1  tioao 

SVButurata  paatorella 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  auhjcct,  I  shall  conimunicste  to 
my  reader  part  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  friend  ot  Am^ 
■terdam,  where  there  is  a  very  noble  theatre ;  though  the  man- 
ner of  furnishing  it  with  actors  is  something  peculiar  to  that 
place,  and  gives  us  accaaion  to  admire  both  the  politeness  ard 
frugality  of  tlio  people, 

"  My  friends  have  kept  mo  here  a  week  longer  than  ordinary 
to  see  one  of  their  plays,  wliioh  was  performed  last  night  with 
great  applause.  The  actors  are  all  of  them  tradesmen,  wlio,  af- 
ter their  day's  worli  is  over,  earn  about  a  guilder  a  night  by  per- 
sonating kings  and  genemla.  The  hero  of  the  tragedy  I  saw, 
was  a  Journeyman  tailor,  and  his  first  minister  of  state  a  coffeii- 
man.  The  empress  made  me  think  of  Parthenopo  iu  the  Re- 
hearsal;  for  her  mother  keeps  an  alehouse  in  the  suburbs  of 
Amsterdam,  When  the  tragedy  was  over,  they  entertained  ua 
with  a  short  farce,  in  wbieh  the  cobbler  did  his  part  to  a  mira- 
«le ;  but,  upon  im^uiry,  I  found  he  had  really  been  working  at 
his  own  trade,  and  representing  on  tlic  stage  what  he  acted  every 
day  in  hia  shop.  Tlie  prohts  of  the  theatre  maintain  an  hospi- 
tal :  for  as  here  they  do  not  think  the  profession  of  an  actor  the 
r;  '■  Bui /or /car  0/  bring 
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only  trade  that  a  man  ought  to  exercise,  so  thcj  will  not  allow 
any  body  to  grow  rich  on  a  profession  that  in  their  opinion  ao 
little  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  your  playhouses  in  England  have  done  the  same  thing  j 
for,  unless  I  am  misinformed^  the  hospital  at  DuUedge  wac 
erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  AUeyn,*  a  player  :  and  it  is  alsc 
said,  a  famous^  she-tragedian  has  settled  her  estate,  after  hei 
death,  for  the  maintenance  of  decayed  wits,  who  are  to  be  taken 
in  as  soon  as  they  grow  dull,  at  whatever  time  of  their  life  that 
shall  happen. 


No.  24.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1709. 


Qaloqnid  agnnt  homines 


notitri  est  fiurago  libelli.— ^mr.  Sat  L  86,  80k 


Whftte'OT  meo  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dreaoi. 
Oar  motley  paper  seizes  for  it*8  theme. — P. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  June  2. 

In  my  paper  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  last  month,  I  men 
tioned  several  characters  which  want  explanation  to  the  general- 
ity of  readers :  among  others  I  spoke  of  a  Pretty  Fellow.  I 
have  received  a  kind  admonition  in  a  letter,  to  take  care  that  I 
do  not  omit  to  show  also  what  is  meant  by  a  Very  Pretty  Fel- 
low, which  is  to  be  allowed  as  a  character  by  itself,  and  a  person 
exalted  above  the  other  by  a  peculiar  sprightliness ;  as  one  who, 
by  a  distinguishing  vigour,  outstrips  his  companions,  and  haa 
thereby  deserved  and  obtained  a  particular  appellation  or  nick* 
name  of  familiarity.  Some  have  this  distinction  from  the  fair- 
sex,  who  are  so  generous  as  to  take  into  their  protection  such 

I  Edward  AUeyn—V.  Nich  Is. — G. 

•  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle—- V  Nichols  8  not«. — G 
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ure  langhed  at  by  the  mun,  and  place  them  for  that  reason  in  do 
greoe  of  favour. 

The  chief  of  thU  sort  is  colonel  Branett,  who  is  a  man  of 
fksbioD,  because  he  vill  be  bo;  and  practises  a  very  jaoty  way 
of  behaviour,  because  he  is  too  careless  to  know  whefi  he  of- 
feuda,  and  too  sangnine  to  be  mortified  if  he  did  know  it.  Thus 
the  colonel  has  met  with  a  town  ready  to  receive  hini,  and  can- 
not possibly  see  why  he  should  not  make  use  of  their  favour,  and 
set  himself  in  the  first  degree  of  courersation.  Therefore  be  ia 
very  successfully  lotid  acuong  the  wits,  and  familiar  among  the 
ladies,  and  dissolute  among  the  rakes.  Thus  he  is  admitted  !□ 
rme  place  because  he  is  so  in  another,'  and  every  man  tre^^ts 
Brunett  well.  Dot  out  of  bis  partloular  esteem  for  bim,  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is  to  me  a  solid  pleasure  to 
see  the  world  thus  mistaken  on  the  good-natured  side;  for  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  the  colonel  mounta  into  a  general  officer,  marries 
a  fine  lady,  and  is  maatcr  of  a  good  estate,  before  they  coino  to 
esplain  upon  him.  What  gives  most  delight  to  me  in  this  ob- 
Bervation  is,  that  all  this  arises  from  pure  nature,  and  the  colonel 
can  account  for  his  success  no  more  than  those  by  whom  he  snO- 
eeeds.  For  these  causes  and  considerations,  I  pronounce  him  a 
Irne  woman's  man,  and  in  the  first  degree  '  A  very  Pretty  Fellow.' 

The  nest  to  a  man  of  this  universal  genius  is  one  who  is  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  the  service  of  the  ladies,  and  bis  merit  chiefly 
ia  to  be  of  no  consequence.  I  am  indeed  a  little  in  doubt, 
whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  a  very  Happy,  than  a 
tery  Pretty  Fellow  ?  for  he  is  admitted  at  all  hours :  all  be  says 
or  does,  which  would  offend  in  another,  are  passed  over  in  him  ; 
and  all  actions  and  speeches  which  please,  doubly  plcaae  if  they 
ta)me  from  bim :  no  one  wonders  or  takes  notice  when  he  ia 
wrong ;  but  all  admire  bim  when  be  is  in  the  right. — By  \h6 
Way,  it  is  fit  to  reoiark,  that  there  are  pecnU  it  better  sense  than 
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these,  who  endeavour  at  this  character ;  but  they  arc  out  of  na- 
ture ;  and  though,  with  some  industry,  they  get  the  characters 
of  fools,  they  cannot  arrive  to  be  very,  seldom  to  be  merely 
*  Pretty  Fellows.'  But,  where  nature  has  formed  a  person  for 
this  station  amongst  men,  he  is  gifted  with  a  peculiar  genius  for 
success,  and  his  very  errors  and  absurdities  contribute  to  it ;  this 
felicity  attending  him  to  his  life's  end :  for  it  being  in  a  manner 
necessary  that  he  should  be  of  no  consequence,  he  is  as  well  in 
old  age  as  youth ;  and  I  know  a  man,  whose  son  has  been  some 
years  a  '  Pretty  Fellow,'  who  is  himself  at  this  hour  a  very  Prec 
ky  Fellow. 

One  must  move  tenderly  in  this  place,  for  we  are  now  in  thf 
ladies'  lodgings,  and  speaking  of  such  as  are  supported  by  their 
influence  and  favour ;  against  which  there  is  not,  neither  ought 
there  to  be,  any  dispute  or  observation.  But  when  we  come  into 
more  free  air,  one  may  talk  a  little  more  at  large. 

Give  mo  leave  then  to  mention  three,  whom  I  do  not  doubt 
but  we  shall  see  make  considerable  figures ;  and  these  are  such 
as  for  their  Bacchanalian  performances  must  be  admitted  into 
this  order.  They  are  three  brothers  lately  landed  from  Holland ; 
as  yet,  indeed,  they  have  not  made  their  public  entry,  but  lodge 
and  converse  at  Wapping.  They  have  merited  already  on  the 
water-side  particular  titles :  the  first  is  called  Hogshead ;  the  sec- 
ond, Culverin ;  *  and  the  third,  ~M  usque t  This  fraternity  is 
preparing  for  our  end  of  the  town  by  their  ability  in  the  exer 
cises  of  Bacchus,  and  measure  their  time  and  merit  by  liquid 
weight,  and  power  of  drinking.  Hogshead  is  a  prettier  Fellow 
than  Culverin,  by  two  quarts ;  and  Culverin  than  Musquet,  by  a 
full  pint  It  is  to  be  feared  Hogshead  is  so  often  too  full,  and 
Culverin  overloaded,  that  Musquet  will  be  the  only  lasting  Very 
Pretty  Fellow  of  the  three. 

1  Thr«e  men  of  dbtinotiozi — supposed  to  bo  nobleuen.— Y.  Nichols.— G 


^H  '       A  tliird  sort  of  thia  den o initiation  is  such  ns,  hy  very  darittg  ^^^| 

^^ft  advenlurea  in  love,  have  purcLiaacd  to  themselves  rciiciru  and  ^^^| 

^^r^ew  samca;  oh  Jo  Carry,  fur  Lis  cxcesaive  Btreugth  and  vigour;  ^^^| 

^^|>Tom  Drjboiiei^,  for  bin  generous  Iosg  of  youtli  and  health  ;  and  ^^^| 

^^V  CaiiCTiun,  for  his  nieritoriouH  rottenness.  ^^^^ 

^^m         These  great  and  lending  spirits  are  proposed  to  all  such  of  ^^^| 

^H    out  Drittsh  yonth  as  would  arrive  at  perfection  in  these  different  ^^H 

^^B  kinds  ;  and  if  their  parts  and  accomplishments  were  well  imitat-  ^^^| 

^H    ed,  it  is  not  doubted  bot  that  our  nation  would  soon  excel  all  ^^^| 

^^^  others  in  wit  and  arts,  as  they  already  do  in  arms.  ^^H 

^H          N.  li.  The  gentleman  who  stole  Betty  i'epin'  may  own  it  ^^| 

^H  for  he  is  allowed  to  be  '  A  very  Pretty  Fellow.'  ^^H 

^H          But  we  must  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  other  terms  in  ^^^| 

^H  lonr  writings.  ^^H 

^H          To  know  what  a  Toast  is  in  the  country  gives  as  much  pe^  ^^H 

^H    plexity  as  alia  heraelf  does  in  town :  and  indeed  the  learned  dif-  ^^H 

^H    fer  very  much  upon  the  original  of  this  word,  and  the  accepts-  ^^H 

^H    tion  of  it  among  the  moderns.     However,  it  is  by  all  agreed  to  '^^^| 

^H    have  a  joyoas  and  cheerful  import.     A  toast  in  a  cold  morning,  ^^H 

^H    heightened  by  nutmeg,  and  aweetened  with  sugar,  has  for  many  ^^H 

^^      ages  been  given  to  our  rural  dispensers  of  justice,  before  they  ^^H 

entered  upon  causes,  and  has  been  of  great  and  politic  use  to  ^^^| 

take  off  the  severity  of  their  sentences  ;  but  lias  indeed  been  re-  ^^H 

mnrkablc  for  one  ill  effect,  that  it  inclines  those  who  use  it  tm-  ^^H 

moderately  to  speak  Latin,  to  the  admiration  rather  than  infor-  ^^H 

mation  of  an  audience.      This  application  of  a  toast  makes  it  ^^| 

very  obvious  that  the  word  may,  without  a  metaphor,  he  under-  ' 

stood  OS  an  apt  name  for  a  thing  which  raises  us  in  the  moat 

IBovereign  degree.      But  many  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age  will  aa-  ^^J 

Bort  that  the  word,  in  its  present  sense,  was  known  among  tbetQ  ^^| 

•  Th«  kept   DiintreH  of  ■  kai^ht  of  lli«  ebire   near  Brentford,  wha  ^^| 
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in  iheiT  youth,  and  had  its  rise  iVom  an  accident  at  the  to#n  0/ 
Bath,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  happened  tiiat,  on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
those  times  was  in  the  Cross  Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood, 
and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a 
gay  fellow  half  fiiddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore, 
though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the*  toast.  '  He 
was  opposed  in  his  rcHolution ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foundation  to 
the  present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  am 
liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  Toast. 

Though  this  institution  had  so  trivial  a  beginning,  it  is  now 
elevated  into  a  formal  order ;  and  that  happy  virgin,  who  is  re- 
ceived and  drunk  to  at  their  meetings,  has  no  more  to  do  in  this 
life,  but  to  judge  and  accept  of  the  first  good  offer.  The  manner 
of  her  inauguration  is  much  like  that  of  the  choice  of  a  doge  in 
Venice :  it  is  performed  by  balloting ;  and  when  she  is  so  cho- 
sen, she  reigns  indisputably  for  that  ensuing  year ;  but  must  be 
elected  a-new  to  prolong  her  empire  a  moment  beyond  it.  Yf  hen 
she  is  regularly  chosen,  her  name  ii  ^mtten  with  a  diamond  on  a 
drinking-glass.*  The  hierogljrphic  of  the  diamond  is  to  show 
her,  that  her  value  is  imaginary ;  and  that  of  the  glass  to  ac 
quaint  her,  that  her  condition  is  frail,  and  depends  on  the  hand 
which  holds  her.  This  wise  des%n  admonishes  her,  neither  to 
over-rate  or  depreciate  her  charms ;  as  well  considering  and  ap 
plying,  that  it  is  perfectly  according  to  the  humour  and  taste  of 
Ihe  company,  whether  the  toafit  is  eaten,  or  left  as  an  offid. 

*  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  iDscribe  verses  thns  to  the  reigning 
beauties.  Several  of  these  sprightly  prodaction^  '  on  the  toasting-glas^ei 
of  the  Kit-cat  Club/  b^  the  Lords  Halifax.  Wharton,  Lansdowne,  and  Car- 
bary,  by  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and  other  poetical  nienfib(*r8  of  that  ingeniom 
society,  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's  'Select  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,* 
vol  7.  pp.  168,  178,  17d,  [and  for  a  speoimea  of  Addison's  taste  in  Uiii 
line,  vol  L  pw  214^  The  prebent  EditioiL — G.] 
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The  foremost  of  the  whole  rank  of  toasts,  and  the  most  in 
disputed  in  their  present  empire,  are  Mrs.  Gatty  and  Mrs.  Front- 
let :  the  first  an  agreeable,  the  second  an  awful  beauty.  These 
ladies  are  perfect  friends,  out  of  a  knowledge,  that  their  perfec- 
tions are  too  different  to  stand  in  competition.  He  that  likes 
Gatty  can  have  no  relish  for  so  solemn  a  creature  as  Frontlet ; 
and  an  admirer  of  Frontlet  will  call  Gatty  a  maypole  girl.  Gatty 
lor  ever  smiles  upon  you ;  and  frontlet  disdains  to  see  you  smile. 
Gatty 's  love  is  a  shining  quick  fiame ;  Frontlet's,  a  slow  wasting 
fire.  Gatty  likes  the  man  that  diverts  her ;  Frontlet,  him  who 
adores  her.  Gatty  always  improves  the  soil  in  which  she  trav- 
els ;  Frontlet  lays  waste  the  country.  Gatty  does  not  only  smile, 
but  laughs  at  her  lover;  Frontlet  not  only  looks  serious,  but 
frowns  at  him.  All  the  men  of  wit  (and  coxcombs  their  follow- 
ers) are  professed  servants  of  Gatty:  the  politicians  and  pre- 
tenders give  solemn  worship  to  Frontlet.  Their  reign  will  be 
best  judged  of  by  its  duration.  Frontlet  will  never  be  chosen 
more ;  and  Gatty  is  a  toast  for  life. 


No.  42.    SATURDAY,  JULY  16.  1709. 


Celebrare  domestica  fkcta. 


[The  firet  part  of  this  paper  was  written  by  Steele.] 

— This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  magnificent  palace,  with  great 
variety  of  gardens,  statues,  and  water-works,  may  be  bought 
cheap  in  Drury-Lane,*  where  there  are  likewise  several  castles  to 
be  disposed  of,  very  delightfully  situated  ;  as  also  groves,  woods, 
forests,  fountains,  and  country  seats,  with  very  pleasant  pros 
pects  on  all  sides  of  them ;  being  the  moveables  of  Christopher 

'  tnrniy-Lane  theatre  had  been  closed  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain.— a. 

VOL.   IV. — 2 
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Rich  Esq.,  who  is  breaking  up  house-keeping,  and  has  many  ca 
rious  pieces  of  furniture  to  dispose  of,  which  may  be  seen  be* 
iween  the  hours  of  six  lind  ten  in  the  evening. 

THE    INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nants  brandy,  for  lambent  flames  and  appa- 
ritions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  liglitning. 

One  shower  of  snow  in  the  whitest  French  paper. 

Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort. 

A  sea,  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  tenth  *  bigget 
than  ordinary,  and  a  little  damaged. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and  well 
conditioned. 

A  rainbow,  a  little  faded. 

A  set  of  clouds  after  the  French  mode,  streaked  with  light- 
ning, and  furbelowed. 

A  new-moon,  something  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  finest  Spanish  wash,  being  all  that  is  left  of 
two  hogsheads  sent  Oirer  last  winter. 

A  coach  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  used,  with  a  pair  of  drag- 
ons, to  be  sold  cheap. 

A  setting  sun,  a  pennyworth. 

An  imperial  mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  great,  and  worn  by 
Julius  Caesar,  Bajazet,  King  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  Signio^ 
Valentini. 

A  basket-hilt  sword,  very  convenient  to  carry  milk  in. 

Koxana's  night  gown. 

Othello's  handkerchief. 

The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn  but  once. 

1  Tenth  wave,  "  Fluctus  decumanus,**  according  to  the  Latin  pceti^  tb« 
ar||{«et  and  most  dangerous. — O. 
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A.  wild  boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Dioclesian. 

A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 

A  mustard  bowl  to  make  thunder  with. 

Another  of  a, bigger  sort,  by  Mr.  D is's  directions,  little 

used.* 

Six  elbow  chairs,  very  expert  in  country  dances,  with  sir 
flower-pots  for  their  partners. 

The  whiskers  of  a  Turkish  bassa. 

The  complexion  of  a  murderer  in  a  bandbox  ;  consisting  of  f 
large  piece  of  burnt  cork,  and  a  coal-black  peruke. 

A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  ghost,  viz.  a  bloody  "shirt,  a  doublet 
curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upor 
the  breast. 

A  bale  of  red  Spanish  wool. 

Modern  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  trap-  loors^ 
ladders  of  ropes,  vizard  masques,  and  tables  with  broad  carpets 
over  them. 

Three  oak  cudgels,  with  one  of  crab-tree ;  all  bought  fi.  i  tho 
use  of  Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  dancing ;  as  masques,  castanets,  and  a  lidder 
of  ten  rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  scymitar,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in  Piccadilly 

A  plume  of  feathers,  never  used  but  by  Oedipus  and  th<» 
Earl  of  Essex. 

Thefe  are  also  swords,  halberts,  sheep-hooks,  cardinal  hats, 
turbans,  drums,  gallipots,  a  gibbet,  a  cradle,  a  rack,  a  cart-wheel, 
an  altar,  a  helmet,  a  back-piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell,  a  1  ab,  and 
a  jointed  baby. 

1  Dennis — of  whom  Pope  says, 

**  And  all  tke  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  rage"— DxmoiAD,  b.  L  y.  104. 
had  jnst  invented  his  new  method  of  making  thunder  I     v.  also  j!^icho> 
ad  loc — G. 
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Those  are  the  hard  shifts  we  intelligencers  are  forced  to ; 
therefore  our  readers  ought  to  excuse  us,  if  a  westerly  wind 
blowing  for  a  fortnighf>  together,  generally  fills  every  paper  with 
an  order  of  battle ;  when  we  show  our  martial  ^kill  in  each  lino, 
and  according  to  the  space  we  have  to  fill,  we  range  our  men  in 
squadrons  and  battalions,  or  draw  out  company  by  company,  and 
troop  by  troop ;  ever  observing,  that  no  muster  is  to  be  made, 
but  when  the  wind  is  in  a  cross  point,  which  often  happens  at  the 
end  of  a  campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  killed. 
The  Courant  is  sometimes  ten  deep,  his  ranks  close :  the  Post- 
boy is  generally  in  files,  for  greater  exactness :  and  the  Post- 
man comes  down  upon  you  rather  after  the  Turkish  way,  sword 
in  hand,  pell-mell,  without  form  or  discipline  ;  but  sure  to  bring 
men  enough  into  the  field ;  and  wherever  they  are  raised,  never 
to  lose  a  battle  for  want  of  numbers.* 
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^om  my  own  Apartment,  September  20. 

^  I  AM  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by  a  domestic  affair 
of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than  the  disposal  of  my 
sister  Jenny  for  life.  The  girl  is  a  girl  of  great  merit,  and  plea- 
sing conversation ;  but  I  being  born  of  my  father's  first  wife^ 
and  she  of  his  third,  she  converses  with  me  rather  like  a  daugh 
ter  than  a  sister.  I  have  indeed  told  her,  that  if  she  kept  ha 
honour,  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  became  th\< 
Bickerstaffs,  I  would  get  her  an  agreeable  man  for  her  husband ; 
which  was  a  promise  I  made  her  after  reading  a  passage  in  Pli- 

*  Of  this  paper,  the  inventory  only,  as  I  take  it^  is  Mr.  Addison's 
[Whyf-G.] 

fc  The  opening  of  this  pnper,  to— "a*r  own  family  in  this  partietdar** 
—4s  Sir  Richard  Steele's.  Mr.  Addisoi/s  and  is  only  to  be  traced  in  tht 
genealogy.    [Hurd,  by  conjecture. — G.J 
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ny'e  Epistles.  That  polite  author  had  been  employed  to 
oat  B  coDsort  for  his  friend's  daughter,  and  givea  the  folio 
eharactcr  of  the  mitn  he  had  pitched  upon. 

Aeiliano  plurimum  vigoria  et  induBtriie  quanqnam  ii 
verecundia:  eat  ill!  fucica  liberalia,  multo  sanguine,  niulto  rubore, 
BuffuBB  :  est  ingenaa  totius  corporis  pulchritudo,  et  quidam  een^ 
tonus   decor,  quie  ego  nequaquam  arbitror  Dcgligeoda;  debet 
eiiim  hoc  castitati  puellarum  quasi  prajraiuni  di 

"  Acillanus  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  industrj^J 
ftooompanied  with  the  grcatcat  modesty.  He  has  very  much  of' 
the  gentleman,  with  a  lively  colour,  and  flusb  of  health  ia 
aspect  Hia  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  hi 
man  of  quality :  which  are  qualiGcations  that,  I  think,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  should  be  bestowed  on  a  daugh- 
ter aa  the  reward  of  her  chastity." 

A  woman  that  will  give  herself  liberties,  need  not  put  bet 
parents  to  so  much  trouble ;  for  if  she  does  not  possess  these  oma 
menta'  in  a  huaband,  she  can  supply  herself  elsewhere.  But  thik 
is  not  the  case  of  my  aieter  Jenny,  who,  I  may  aay  without  vanity, 
is  aa  unspotted  a  spinster  as  any  in  Great  Britain.  I  shall 
this  occasion  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  our  own  family  in' 
tills  particular.' 

We  have  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house,  the  deacriptioua  and 
pictures  of  our  ancestors  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur ;  in  whon- 
daya  there  was  one  of  my  own  name,  a  knight  of  hia  round  tabl^ 

,  Plbii.    Bee  Epiatolw,  L  I.  ep.  xiv.  (SitLols).— G. 

»  TJiem  ornnmmU     "Advantages"  liad  been  letter. 

*  In  this pirrlicvlar.     Id  what  [wrticiilart  in  that  of  Jennv'e  clioliilg, 

Bnt  there ■"  ~"  "• ■■--  ■"  -'-  ''" '    *"     ' 

ed  thai,  Ic 

hm  inserted,  to  aliuw  tlie  ' 
hniii.np  of  the  female  part  < 
ttrntk  ont, 
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a  subject,  in  wlini  fiillowa,      1  tiikfl  for  e," 

.eele'a  dr'Bii};b1  of  this   paper,  s  purn^iapb   ^ 


(heir  genealogy      But  when  this 
reijoiai'^  change  in  the  introduct. 


tia  ar^aii^ui  tii   iiiifl   paper,  a  pura^rHpn   vam 

re  of  Ihe   Bii^kerataffa,  in  providine  fr>r   the 

their  bmily  ;  widish,  not  being  to  Mr  Aiiii- 

out,  ro  make  ruom    (or   tlua  pleB^Bnt  aetonnt  of 

vhen  this  ivAs  doDc^  it  ww  foi^otten  to  make  Iht. 


B   W,^^, 
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and  kiiown  by  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  He  was  low  of 
stature,  and  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion,  not  unlike  a  Portu- 
guese Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men  of  that  height 
usually  are,  and  would  often  communicate  to  his  friends  his  de- 
sign of  lengthening  and  whitening  his  posterity.  His  eldest  son 
Balph  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  for  this  reason  married  to  a 
lady  who  had  little  else  to  recommend  her,  but  that  she  was  very 
tall  and  fair.  The  issue  of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  shoes, 
made  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  next  age ;  though  the  complexion 
of  the  family  was  obscure  Hill  the  fourth  generation  from  that 
marriage.  From  which  time,  till  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  females  of  our  house  were  famous  for  their  needle- 
work and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line  there  happened  an  un- 
lucky accident  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  then  chief  of  the  fan^ily,  being  born  with  an  hump-back 
and  very  high  nose.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  because 
none  of  his  forefathers  ever  had  such  a  blemish ;  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make  except  the  butler, 
who  was  noted  for  round  shoulders,  and  a  Boman  nose  ;  what 
made  the  nose  the  less  excusable,  was  the  remarkable  smallness 
of  his  eyes. 

These  several  defects  were  mended  by  succeeding  matches ; 
the  eyes  were  opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell 
in  a  century  and  a  half;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to 
reduce  the  nose  ;  which  I  do  not  find  was  accomplished  till  about 
the  middle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  or  rather  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.* 

But  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the 
eyes  and  nose,  the  face  of  the  Bickerstaffs  fell  down  insensibly 
into  the  chin ;  which  was  not  taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts 

*  V.  Nichols's  note. — Q-. 
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being  so  much  employed  upon  the  more  noble  features)  till  it  be- 
came almost  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in  our  alliances,  have 
cured  this  also,  ^nd  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  oval 
which  we  enjoy  at  present.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this  dis 
course,  but  cannot  but  observe,  that  our  race  suffered  very  much 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
heiresses  with  an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave  us  spindle  shanks, 
and  cramps  in  our  bones,  insomuch  that  we  did  not  recover  our 
health  and  legs  till  Sir  Walter  Bickerstaff  married  Maud  the 
milk-maid,  of  whom  the  then  Garter  king  at  arms  (a  facetious 
person)  said  pleasantly  enough,  that  she  had  spoiled  our  blood, 
but  mended  our  constitutions. 

After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent  choice  of  matches 
has  had  upon  our  persons  and  features,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  there  are  daily  instances  of  as  great  changes  made  by  mar- 
riage upon  men's  minds  and  humours.  One  might  wear  any  pas- 
sion out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour 
out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One  might  produce  an  af- 
fable temper  out  of  a  shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  chole- 
ric ;  or  raise  a  jackpudding  from  a  prude,  by  inoculating  mirth 
and  melancholy.*  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  disposing  of  our 
children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go  into  an 
house  and  see  such  different  complexions  and  humours  in  the  same 
race  and  family.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  from 
what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lowers,  the  other 
steals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  a  fourth 
a  splenetic,  and  a  fifth  a  coquette. 

In  this  disposal  of  my  sister,  I  have  chosen,  with  an  eye  to 
aer  being  a  wit,  and  provided,  that  the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a 

*■  The  rest  of  this  paper  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.     [So  says  Hurd  by  coii> 
j«!ctiire. — G.] 
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BouDd  and  excellent  judgment,  who  will  seldom  mind  what  she 
says  when  she  begins  to  harangue  :  for  Jenny's  only  imperfeotioo 
is  an  admiration  of  her  parts,  which  inclines  her  to  be  a  little, 
but  a  very  little,  sluttish ;  and  you  are  ever  to  remark,  that  we 
are  apt  to  cultivate  most,  and  bring  into  observation,  what  we 
think  most  excellent  in  ourselves,  or  most  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Thu^  jay  sister,  instead  of  consulting  her  glass  and  her 
toilet  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  her  private  devotion,  sits  with 
her  nose  full  of  snuff,  and  a  man's  nightcap  on  her  head,  reading 
plays  and  romances.  Her  wit  she  thinks  her  distinction  ;  there- 
fore knows  nothing  of  the  skill  of  dress,  or  making  her  person 
agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh,  to  see  me  often  with  my 
spectacles  on  lacing  her  stays ;  for  she  is  so  very  a  wit,  that  she 
understands  no  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reason  I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a  man  of  business, 
who  will  soon  let  her  see,  that  to  be  well  dressed,  in  good  ha« 
mour,  and  cheerful  in  the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  female  life.*  I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon 
a  fine  gentleman,  who  extremely  admired  her  wit,  and  would  have 
given  her  a  coach  and  six ;  but  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
cross  the  strain ;  ^  for  had  they  met,  they  had  eternally  been  ri- 
vals in  discourse,  and  in  continual  contention  for  the  superiority 
of  understanding,  and  brought  forth  critics,  pedants,  or  pretty 
good  poets. 

As  it  is,  I  expect  an  offspring  fit  for  the  habitation  of  city, 
town,  or  country ;  creatures  that  are  docile  and  tractable  in  what- 
ever we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  taking  this  method,  lei 

1  This  standard  of  female  excellence  which  would  hardly  pass  good  for 
yuT  day.  is  even  lower  than  Swift's.  Y.  *  Letter  to  a  ^ery  jowa^  lady  on 
her  marriage.' — Swift's  Works. — Q. 

«  jS^ratfi'— obsolete  in  this  sense. — O. 


IDJ  cue,  even  below  the  skill  of  an  astrologer,  behold  the  turn  o^l 
faces  Le  meets  aa  soon  as  he  passes  Cheapside  conduit,  and  7(Mt9 
see  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  uuthiukiug  sbarpnesa  in  everjn 
counteaance.     They  look  attentive,  bat  their  tliougbts  are  en-V 
gaged  on  mean  purposes.     To  me  it  is  very  apparent  when  I  see 
a  citizen  pass  b;,  whether  bis  bead  is  upon  woollen,  silks,  iron, 
Bogar,  indigo,  or  stocks.     Now  this  trace  of  thought  appears  or 
lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  generntious. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  person  of  a  vast  estate,  who  is  the  ita 
mediate  descendant  of  a  fine  gentleman,  but  the  great- gran  J  sou 
of  &  broker,  in  whom  his  ancestor  is  now  revived.     He  is  a  veryV 
honest  gentleman  in  his  principles,  but  cannot  for  his  bluL 
&irly :  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  cheats  by  constitutiia 
and  over-reaches  by  instinct. 

The  happiness  of  the  man  who  mames  my  sister  will  be,  tha$^ 
he  has  no  faults  to  correct  in  her  but  her  own,  a  little  bias  of 
fancy,  or  particularity  of  manners,  which  grew  in  herself,  and  can 
be  amended  by  her.     From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can 
hope  to  have  our  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of  face,  air,  ■ 
countenance,  manner,  and  shape,  without  discovering  the  product's 
of  ten  nations  in  one  bouse.     Obsdiah  Grconbat  says,  he  nererf 
comes  into  any  company  in  England,  but  he  distinguishes 
different  nations  of  which  we  are  composed  :  there  is  scarce  b< 
a  living  creature  as  a  true  Briton.     We  sit   down  indeed  all  1 
friends,  acquaintance,  and  neighbours  ;  but  after  two  bottles,  youJ 
■ee  a  Dane  start  np  and  swear,  '  The  kingdom  is  his  on 

ion  drinks  up  the  whole  quart,  and  swears,  '  He  will  disput*  I 
that  with  him.'  A  Norman  tells  them  both,  '  He  will  assert  hii  1 
liberty;'  And  a  Welshman  cries,  '  They  are  all  foreigners,  and  1 
intruders  of  yesterday,'  and  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  Siiabl 
accidents  happen  frequently  among  neighbours'  children,  and,l 
coosin-gerraans.     For  which  reason,  I  say,  study  your  race,  oi] 
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nations,  ranks  and  ages,  were  listening  to  these  delusive  deities^ 
those  of  a  more  erect  aspect  and  exalted  spirit  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the 
mountain ;  from  *  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still  grew 
sweeter  the  more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden,  methought  this  select  band  sprang  forward,  with 
t  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  hea- 
venly music.  Every  one  took  something  with  him  that  he 
thought  might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had 
their  swords  drawn,  some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands, 
some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants,  others  telescopes,  and 
others  pencils ;  some  had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and  others  bus- 
kins on  their  legs :  in  short,  there  was  scarce  any  instrument  of 
a  mechanic  art  or  liberal  science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion.  My  good  daemon,  who  stood  at  my  right  hand 
during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  observing  in  me  a  burning 
desire  to  join  that  glorious  company,  told  me,  he  highly  approved 
that  generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my  face  with  a  mask  all  the 
while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  ascent.  I  took  his  counsel  without 
inquiring  into  his  reasons.  The  whole  body  now  broke  into  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten  thousand 
different  paths.  Several  got  into,  little  alleys,  which  did  not 
reach  far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended  and  led  no  further :  and 
I  observed  that  most  of  the  artisans,  which  considerably  di- 
minished our  number,  fell  into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  bodv  of  adventurers  behind  us, 
who  thought  they  had  discovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which 
proved  so  very  intricate  and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  ad- 
vanced in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several 

^FiTrrifiA  rediuid^nt^  and  l^^d  better  h$ea  QQ^tted. 
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going  to  speak  ;  for  since  fame  was  the  only  erid  of  all  their  en 
terprises  and  studies,  a  man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allottinpr 
them  their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  consideration  which 
made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my  assistance , 
to  many  of  whom  I  must  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues 
of  illustrious  persons  which  they  have  sent  me  in  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I  yesterday  employed  the  whole  afternoon  in  comparing 
them  with  each  other ;  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of  the 
following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable 
vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundless 
plain,  that  was  covered*  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people, 
which  no  man  could  number.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a 
mountain,  with  its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure,  that  no  creature, 
which  was  not  made  in  an  human  figure,  could  possibly  ascend  it. 
On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceeding  sweet  and  harmonious,  that  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave 
such  high  and  delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  and 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me  very  much 
amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that  innumerable  multitude,  who 
had  ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  relish  this  music  with  pleasure : 
but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking  round  me,  I  saw  most 
of  them  attentive  to  three  Sirens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure. 
They  were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amidst  a  beautiful  variety  of 
groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
mountain.     While  the  base  and  groveling  multitude  of  different 

•  Plain,  that  was  covered.      Better  say,  ^* plain  covered*' — to  avoid  th« 
'double  relative — "  that  wa3  covered  " — which  no  man  could  nu" abet." 
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had  tliought  and  contemplation  in  their  looks,  went  forward  in  n 
more  composed  manner  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uniform,  and  was 
so  dcligLtful,  that  the  travellers  went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a 
little  time  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  here  began 
to  breathe'  a  delicious  kind  of  aether,  and  saw  all  the  field?  about 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils,  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly,  which  shewed  itself  in  every  look 
and  feature.  In  the  midst  of  these  happy  fields,  there  stood  a 
palace  of  a  very  glorious  structure ;  it  had  four  great  folding 
doors,  that  faced  the  four  several  quarters  of  the  world.  On 
the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  goddess  of  the  mountain,  who 
smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and  sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which 
had  called  them  up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her 
palace.  They  had  now  formed  themselves  into  several  divisions, 
a  band  of  historians  taking  their  stations  at  each  door,^  according 
to  the  persons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  sounded  only 
a  march,  or  a  point  of  war,  now  swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph 
and  exultation :  the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open. 
The  first  who  stepped  forward,  was  a  beautiful  and  blooming 
hero,  and  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs  round  me,  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  conducted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.  The  per- 
son who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remarkable  for  an 

*  "  TJiey  here  began  to  breathe " — to  "  look  arid  feature  "  Two  or  three 
little  blemisheg,  whicli  the  reader  will  observe  in  this  sentence,  may  be 
r?ini»ved  by  reading  thus: — "They  here  began  to  bretithe  a  delicious  Kind 
of  sether,  and  saw  all  the  fields  ab"Ut  them  coveied  with  n  [kind  o/*]  pur- 
ple light,  that  maile  them  reflect  with  suiisfaciion  on  theii-  past  toils,  jind 
diffused  a  secret  joj'  through  the  whole  assembly  [which  ah'wpj  ifadf  in 
every  look  and  feature^ — Umitling  what  is  contained  between  the  crotelieta^ 
for  obvious  reasons. 

*»  Negligently  expressed.  Better  in  pohjb  such  way  ns  this: — "a  bam4 
of  historians^  whose  office  it  was  to  introduce  their  respective  t.H)rthies,  taking 
their  8tations  at  each  door." 
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embroidered  garment,  who  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  was  conducting  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of  this  false  guide  was 
Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  who  knew  better 
the  avenues  of  this  palace,  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall, 
and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  My  good 
daemon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a 
corner  of  this  room,  where  I  might  perceive  all  that  passed,  with- 
out being  seen  myself.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming 
virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that  was  blind.  Under 
her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and  on  her  head  a  garland.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Homer,  stood  up  at 
his  entrance  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The  virgin,  who 
it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that  attended  on  the  goddess 
of  Fame,  smiled  with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and 
retired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  coming  forward ;  and  though  most  of 
the  historians  ofi'ered  their  service  to  introduce  him,  he  left  them 
at  the  door,  and  would  have  no  conductor  but   himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely  but  cheer- 
ful aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of  greater  figure  than  any 
that  appeared  on  this  occasion.  Plato  was  on  his  right-hand, 
and  Xenophon  on  his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat  down 
by  him.  It  was  expected  that  Plato  would  himself  have  taken 
a  place  next  to  his  master  Socrates  ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  there  was 
heard  a  great  clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philosopher,  with 
some  rudeness,  but  great  strength  of  reason,  convinced  the  whole 
table,  that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same  beautiful  virgin  that 
bad  introduced  Homer  brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the 
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entrance,  and  would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  modesty 
been  overcome  by  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat  at  the  table.  His 
guide  and  behaviour  made  me  easily  conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Ci- 
cero next  appeared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired  at  the 
door  for  Lucceius  to  introduce  him :  but  not  finding  him  there, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  attendance  of  many  other  writers, 
who  all  (except  Sallust)  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  offioe 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next  worthy, 
who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  historians,  whose  names  I 
could  not  learn,  most  of  them  beiog  natives  of  Carthage.  The 
person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed, and  could  not  forbear  complainiog  to  the  board  of  the 
affironts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roman  historians,  who  at- 
tempted, says  he,  to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment ; 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  this  gentleman,  pointing  to  Polybius,  who  was  the  only 
person,  except  my  own  countrymeiv,  that  wm  willing  to  conduct 
me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompe}*  entered  with 
▼reat  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and  preceded  •  b**  se^erd  his- 
torians. Lucan  the  poet  was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  obser^ 
ing  Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  down  himsell. 
had  not  the  latter  whispered  him.  That  whatever  pretence  he 
might  otherwise  have  had,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming 
in  as  one  of  the  historians.  Lucan  was  so  exasperated  with  the 
repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  himself,  and  was  heard 
to  say.  That  since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself, 
he  would  bring  in  one,  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their 
whole  assembly :  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door,  and  brought  in 
Gate  of  Utica.     That  great  man  approached  the  company  with 

•  J nd preceded.     Omit  "anct**  or,  insert  "toaa"  before  "preceded" 


I 


flucli  an  air,  tbat'  sLoweJ  lie  cout«miied  tbe  linnour  wl  icli  ae  lai^ 
a  claim  tfl.  Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Cfflaar  was  vacant, 
took  pnsaessiou  ofit;  and  spoke  two  or  tbree  smart  sentencei 
upon  the  nature  of  preciiiSeucy,  mbicb  according  to  him,  consisted 
Dot  in  place  but  in  intrinsic  merit;  to  which  be  added,  That  the 
most  virluouB  inan,  wherever  be  was  seated,  was  ulwaya  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table.  Socrates,  who  bad  a  great  spirit  of  rail- 
lery with  bis  wisdom,  could  not  forbear  amiling  at  a  virtae  whioh 
took  so  little  paina  to  make  itself  agreeable.  Cicero  took  the 
occasion  to  make  a  long  discourse  in  praise  of  Cato,  which  he 
nttered  with  much  vehemence.  Csesar  answered  with  a  great  deal 
of  seeming  temper;  but,  as  I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I 
was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.*  But  I  could 
not  forbear  taking  notice,  that  in  all  the  discourse  which  passed 
at  the  table,  a  word  or  a  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  controversy, 
After  a  short  pause,  Augustus  appeared  looking  round  him 
with  a  serene  and  afiable  countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  hii 
age,  who  strove  among  themselves  which  of  them  should  show 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respeot.  Virgil  rose 
trova  the  table  to  meet  him ;  and  though  he '  was  an  acceptable 
guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more  such  to  the  learned,  than  the  mil- 
itary worthies.  The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance ;  he  was  slow,  sulemn,  and  silent  in  his  behaviour, 
and  wore  a  raiment  curiously  wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he 
oame  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  be  threw  back  tiie  skirt  of  it, 
and  discovered  a  golden  thigh.  Socrat«s,  at  the  sight  of  it,  de- 
clared against  keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes  the  Laertian  to 
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■   TTiol.     It  sliould  ba  "nn" 


Thioh  hare  not  come  down  to  as. 


ispieeea,  entitled,  "  Calo,"  and,  "  Anti-Oalo,' 


e.  Au^DBtDs.     lo avoid thauobigoity,  read,  " ihJ UtBttgkm 
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lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  fabulous  h.roes,  and  worthies 
of  dubious  existence.  At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  that  they 
did  not  know  whom  they  dismissed ;  that  he  was  now  Pythago- 
ras, the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a 
very  brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  That  may  be  very  true, 
said  Socrates ;  but  you  forget  that  you  have  likewise  been  a  very 
great  harlot  in  your  time.  This  exclusion  made  way  for  Archi- 
medes, who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  mathematical  figures 
in  his  hand  ;  among  which,  I  observed  a  cone  or  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide  for  variety  to  lead 
me  to  the  fabulous  apartment,*  the  roof  of  which  was  painted 
with  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emble- 
matical figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill  to  unriddle. 
The  first  table  was  almost  full.  At  the  upper  end  sat  Hercu- 
les, leaning  an  arm  upon  his  club.^  On  his  right  hand  were 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  between  them  ^neas.  On  his  left 
were  Hector,  Theseus,  and  Jason.  The  lower  end  had  Or- 
pheus, ^sop,  Phalaris,  and  Musaeus.  The  ushers  seemed  at  a 
loss  for  a  twelfth  man,  when  methought,  to  my  gre.at  joy  and  sur- 
prise,  I  heard  some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac 
Bickerstaff ;  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received  it  with  disdain, 
and  said,  if  they  must  have  a  British  worthy,  they  would  have 
Eobin  Hood. 

*'  While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  that  was  done 
me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my  competitor,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  which  were  then  fired  for 
the  taking  of  Mons.^     I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled  at 

*  By  the  allies,  and  almost  the  only  important  consequence  of  the  t!xj- 
tory  of  Malplaquet. — G. 

*  Fabulous  apartment,  thf  roof  of  which,  tfrc,  read  and  point  thns:  *  Fab» 
uloas  apartment.     The  roof  of  it  was,"  <fee. 

b  To  lean,  rest,  Ac.   are  neutral,  rot  transitive  verbs.     It  shonld  b«. 
"leaning  mth  an  arm  upon  his  club,"  or  rather,  "leauing  upon  his  club." 
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being  thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any  other  occasion , 
but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted 
from  the  greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes  to  the 
moat  famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.''  ^ 

*  ThU  last  paragraph  was  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele*    T 
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From  my  <mn  Apartment^  October  26. 
When  I  came  home  last  night,  my  servant  delivered   me  the 
following  letter : 

Octob.  24. 

"  Sir, — I  have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  Quickset,  of  Stafford- 
shire, Bart,  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  honour  Sir  Harry  himself. 
Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Knt.,  Thomas  Rentfree,  Esq.  justice 
of  the  qtcoruyn^  Andrew  Windmill,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandson,  will  wait  upon  you 
at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning,  being  Tuesday  the  25th 
of  October,  upon  business,  which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  before- 
hand so  many  persons  of  quality  came,  that  you  might  not  be 
surprised  therewith.  Which  concludes,  though  by  many  years 
absence  since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown, 

"  Sir,  your  mos£  humble  servant, 

.   "  John  Thrifty.*' 

I  received  this  message  with  less  surprise  than  I  believe  Mr. 
Thrifty  imagined ;  for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel 
any  palpitations  at  their  approach :  but  I  was  in  very  great  con' 
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cem  how  I  should  adjust  the  ceremonial)  and  demean  mjself  ta 
all  these  great  men,  who  perhaps  had  not  seen  any  thing  above 
themselves  for  these  twontj  years  last  past  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  case  of  Sir  Harry.  Besides  which,  I  was  sensible  that  there 
was  a  great  point  in  adjusting  my  behaviour  to  the  simple  'Squire 
so  as  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not  disoblige  the  justice  of 
the  quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
set  chairs  (by  the  steward^s  letter)  and  fixed  my  tea  equipage^ 
but  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one 
entered ;  after  which  followed  a  long  silence,  which  was  broke 
at  last  by,  '  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  I  know  better  : ' 

and  another  voice,  *  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles ^.'  I  looked  out  from 

my  window,  and  saw  the  good  company  all  with  their  hats  o£^ 
and  arms  spread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many 
offers,  they  entered  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  order  Mr. 
Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me.  But  they  are  now 
got  to  my  chamber  door,  and  I  saw  my  old  friend  Sir  Harry 
enter.  I  met  him  with  all  the  respect  due  so  reverend  a  vegeta- 
ble ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  re- 
mains idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  century.  I  got  him  with 
great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire,  without  throwing  down 
any  of  my  cups.  The  knight-bachelor  told  me,  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  my  whole  family,  and  would,  with  my  leave,  place 
himself  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand  he  had  sat  at 
every  quarter-sessions  this  thirty  years,  unless  he  was  sick.  The 
steward  in  the  rear  whispered  the  young  Templar,  *  That  is  ti*ue 
to  my  knowledge.'.  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  stood  cheek 
by  jole,  to  desire  the  squire  to  sit  down  before  the  justice  of  the 
quorum^  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  former,  and  resent- 
ment of  the  latter :  but  I  saw  my  «rror  too  late,  and  got  them  ai 
0oon  as  I  could  into  their  seats.     '  Well,  (said  I,)  gentlemeni 
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after  I  Lara  told  yon  how  glad  I  am  of  tLia  great  honour,  I  am  to  \ 
desire  y on  tu  drink  a  ditth  of  tea.'  They  answered,  one  and  all, 
that '  They  never  drank  tea  in  a  morning.'  '  Not  in  a  morning  !' 
said  I,  BtaiiDg  ronnd  me.  Upon  which  the  pert  jackanapes  Nick 
Doabt  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put  out  hia  tongue  at  his  grand- 
fiither.  Here  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  the  steward  in 
his  boots  and  whip  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  some  pub- 
lic house,  where  every  body  might  call  for  what  thoy  pleased,  and 
enter  upon  the  business.  We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir 
Harry  filed  off  from  the  left  very  discreetly,  countermarching  be- 
hind the  chairs  towards  the  door :  after  him,  Sir  Giles  in  the  sama 
manner.  The  simple  squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  follow ;  but  the 
justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  stand  of  the  stairs. 
A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made  ua  halt,  and  put  us  into  such 
ooufiision,  that  we  stood  all  in  a  h^ap,  without  any  visible  possi- 
bility of  reoovering  our  order  :  for  the  young  jackanapes  seemed 
to  make  a  jest  of  this  matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  hy  pressing 
amongst  ua  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  grandfather 
was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he  knew  nobody  was  of  quality 
to  stir  a  step,  till  Sir  Harry  moved  first.  We  were  fixed  in 
this  perplexity  for  some  time,  till  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise 
in  the  street;  and  Sir  Harry  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make 
tbem  move,  said  it  was  fire.  Upon  this,  all  run  down  as  fast 
M  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  got  into  the 
fctreet,  where  we  drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  fikid  off  dowu 
Sheer- Lane,  the  impertinent  Templar  driving  us  before  him,  ai 
ID  a  string,  and  pointing  to  hia  acquaintance  who  passed  by. 

I  must  confeaa,  I  love  to  use  people  according  to  their  own 
Rense  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore  whipped  in  between"  the 
lustioe  and  the  simple  'squire.  He  could  uot  properly  take  this 
ai ;  but  I  overheard  him  whisper  the  steward, '  That  he  thought 
it  hard  that  a  commoi  conjurer  should  take  place  of  him,  tho 
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an  elder  'squire  In  tliifi  order  we  marched  down  Sheer-Lane, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge.  When  we  came  to  Temple 
Bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over ;  but  a  run  of  coaches  kept 
the  rest  of  ujs  on  this  side  the  street :  however,  we  all  at  last 
landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben.  Tooke's  shop, 
who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great  humanity.  From  hence  we 
proceeded  again,  till  we  came  to  Dick's  Coffee-house,  where  I  de- 
signed to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty,  and 
took  up  the  street  upon  tlie  same  ceremony.  We  proceeded 
through  the  entry,  and  were  so  necessarily  kept  in  order  by  the 
situation,  that  we  were  now  got  into  the  coffeehouse  itself,  where, 
as  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each  other; 
after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the  high  table,  which  has  an  ascent 
to  it  enclosed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  whole  house  was 
alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  persons  of  so  much  state  and 
rusticity.  Sir  Harry  called  for  a  mug  of  ale,  and  Dyer's  Letter. 
The  boy  brought  the  ale  in  an  instant/ ;  but  said,  they  did  noi 
take  in  the  Letter.  *  No  (says  Sir  Harry,)  then  take  back  youi 
mug;  we  are  like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house.' 
Here  the  Templar  tipped  me  a  second  wink,  and  if  I  had  not 
looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found  he  was  disposed  to  be  very 
familiar  with  me.  In  short,  I  observed  after  a  long, pause,  that 
the  gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  business  till  after  their 
morning  draught,  for  which  reason  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  mum , 
and  finding  that  had  no  effect  upon  them,  I  ordered  a  second,  and 
a  third :  after  which,  Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me 
in  a  low  voice,  that  the  place  was  too  public  for  business ;  but  he 
would  call  upon  me  again  to-morrow  morning  at  my  own  lodgings, 
and  bring  some  more  friends  with  him. ■ 

•  Sir.  Richard  Steele  assisted  in  this  paper?*     T. 

^  One  sees  this  by  the  pertness  of  the  manner  in  which  many  parts  o{ 
it  are  composed.  The  scene  described,  is,  however,  pleasant  enough  :  but 
why  Bo  much  pains   hore,  and  elsewhere,  to  throw  contempt  on  rural 
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No.  88.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1, 1709. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  31. 

—  I  WAS  this  morning  awaked  by  a  sudden  shake  of  the 
house ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my  consternation, 
I  felt  another,  which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of 
the  same  convulsion.  I  got  up  as  fast  as  possible,  girt  on  my 
rapier,  and  snatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to 
me,  and  told  me,  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  next  house  begged 
mo  to  step  thither ;  for  that  a  lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run 
mad,  and  she  desired  my  advice ;  as  indeed  every  body  in  the 
whole  lane  does  upon  important  occasions.  I  am  not,  like  some 
artists,  saucy,  because  I  can  be  beneficial,  but  went  immediately. 
Our  neighbour  told  us,  she  had  the  day  before  let  her  second 
floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngish  man,  who  told  her,  he  kept  ex- 
traordinary good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  most  part  of 
the  morning  and  evening  at  study  ;  but  that  this  morning  he  had 
for  an  hour  together  made  this  extravagant  noise  which  we  then 
heard.  I  went  up  stairs  with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my 
rapier,  and  approached  this  new  lodger's  door.  I  looked  in  at  the 
key-hole,  and  there  I  saw  a  well-made  man  look  with  great  atten 
tion  on  a  book,  and  on  a  sudden,  jump  into  the  air  so  high,  that 
his  head  almest  touched  the  ceiling.  He  came  down  safe  on  his 
right  foot,  and  again  flew  up,  alighting  on  his  left ;  then  looked 

Knights  and  'Sqtdresf  a  set  of  men  better  stationed  on  their  own  estates, 
than  in  courts  and  great  cities;  and  more  estimMble,  hy  far,  with  ail  their 
rusticities,  and  (wliat  offended  Mr,  Addison  and  his  coadjutor  more)  with 
all  their  party  prejudices,  at  that  time  about  them,  than  their  finer  sons, 
whose  good-breeding  hath  eaten  out  every  other  virtue,  and  made  them 
too  polite  to  endure  the  country  air,  or  the  conversation  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  tenants. 

[Hurd's  criticism  is  at  fault — ^The  part  which  Steele  contributed,  being 

the  second  part,  on  modesty,  dated,  Will's  coffee-house,  Oct  26,  and  omi^ 

tec  by  Tickeli  as  no*  belonging  to  Addison. — G.] 
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again  at  his  book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg.  put  it  into  such 
a  quivering  motion,  that  I  thought  lie  would  have  shaked  it  ofif. 
He  used  the  left  after  the  same  manner ;  when  on  a  sudden,  to 
my  great  surprise,  he  stooped  himself  incredibly  low,  and  turned 
gently  on  his  toes.  After  this  circular  motion,  he  continued  bent 
in  that  humble  posture  for  some  time,  looking  on  his  book.  After 
this,  he  recovered  himself  with  a  sudden  spring,  and  flew  round 
the  room  in  all  the  violence  and  disorder  imaginable,  till  he  made 
a  full  pause  for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim  my  woman  asked 
what  I  thought :  I  whispered,  that  I  thought  this  learned  person 
an  enthusiast,  who  possibly  had  his  first  education  in  the  peripa- 
tetic way,  which  was  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  always  studied 
when  walking.  But  observing  him  much  out  of  breath,  I 
thought  it  the  best  time  to  master  him  if  he  were  disordered,  and 
knocked  at  his  door.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  open  it,  and 
say,  with  great  civility  and  good  mien,  '  That  he  hoped  he  had  not 
disturbed  us.'  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.  He  did  so,  smiling.  I 
could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and  therefore  asked  in  what  lan- 
guage it  was  writ.  He  said,  *  It  was  one  he  studied  with  great 
application,  but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it,  and  could  not 
communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  consideration.'  I  answered, 
'  That  I  hoped  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
for  his  meditation  this  morning  had  cost  me  three  coffee  dishes, 
and  a  clean  pipe.'  He  seemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told  me  he 
was  a  dancing  master,  and  had  been  reading  a  dance  or  two  before 
be  went  out,  which  had  been  written  by  one  who  taught  at  an 
icademy  in  France.^  He  observed  me  at  a  stand,  and  went  on  to 
inform  me,  '  That  now  articulate  motions,  as  well  as  sounds,  were 

Thoinet  Arbeaii — a  Parisian,  inventor  of  Orchesography  6pxvo'if 
yfni<^»—ov  the  art  of  writing  dances  in  characters  ;  V.  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  V.  il  p.  132-8,  note  oitod  bv  Nichols. — G. 
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expressed  by  proper  oharacters ;  and  that  there  is  Dothing  so 
common  as  to  communicate  a  dance  by  a  letter.  1  beseeched 
him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground-room,  for  that  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  neai* 
him ;  and  that  I  was  sure,  several  of  his  thoughts  this  morning 
would  have  shaken  my  spectacles  o£f  my  nose,  had  I  been  myself 
at  study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and  returned  to  my 
chamber,  meditating  on  the  various  occupations  of  rational  crea- 
tures 
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-    ■    Amoto  qiUBramns  serlalada — ^Hob. 

The  joining  of  pleasure  and  pain  together  in  such  de- 
vices, seems  to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever  read  which  is 
natural ;  and  it  must  have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  universal 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  that  they  have  all  spoken  of  it 
in  the  same  manner.  I  have  in  my  own  reading  remarked  an 
hundred  and  three  epigrams,  fifty  odes,  and  ninety -one  sentences, 
tending  to  this  sole  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  passion  which  does  produce 
such  contrary  effects  in  so  great  a  degree :  but  this  may  be  said 
for  love,  that  if  you  strike  it  out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  in- 
sipid, and  our  being  but  half  animated  Human  nature  would 
gink  into  deadness  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickened  with  some 
active  principle ;  and  as  for  all  others,  whether  ambition,  envy, 
or  avarice,  which  are  apt  to  possess  the  mind  in  the  absence  of 
this  passion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains, 

without  the  compensation  of  such  exquisite  pleasures  as  those 
vou.  IV. — 3 
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we  find  in  love.  The  great  skill  is  to  heighten  the  satisfactions, 
and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it,  whieh  has  been  the  end  of  many 
of  my  labours,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  for  the  service  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  always 
tha  best  or  the  worst  part  of  it.  It  is  pity  that  a  passion,  which 
has  in  it  a  capacity  of  making  life  happy,  should  not  be  cultivat- 
ed to  the  utmost  advantage.  Reason,  prudence,  and  good-nature, 
rightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  accomplish  this  great  end,  provid- 
ed they  have  always  a  real  and  constant  love  to  work  upon.  But 
this  subject  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  my  mar- 
ried sister ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  conclude  my  reflection  on 
the  pains  and  pleasures  which  attend  this  passion  with  one  of  the 
finest  allegories  which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  invented 
by  the  divine  Plato,  and  to  show  the  opinion  he  himself  had  of  it 
,*8cribed  by  him  to  his  admired  Socrates,  whom  he  represents  as 
discoursing  with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  history  of  Love  in 
the  following  manner :  * 

'At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (says  he)  there  was  a  gieat  feast 
jaade,  and  many  guests  invited :  among  the  rest,  was  the  god 
Plenty,  who  was  the  son  of  the  goddess  Prudence,  and  inherited 
many  of  his  mother's  virtues.  After  a  full  entertainment,  he  re- 
tired into  the  garden  of  Jupiter,  which  was  hung  with  a  great 
variety  of  ambrosial  fruits,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  proper 
retreat  for  such  a  guest.  In  the  mean  time,  an  unhappy  female, 
called  Poverty,  having  heard  of  this  great  feast,  repaired  to  it,  in 
hopes  of  finding  relief.  The  first  place  she  lights  upon  was 
Jupiter's  garden,  which  generally  stands  open  to  people  of  all 
conditions.  Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance  finds  the  god  Plenty 
Asleep  in  it.  She  was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid 
herself  down  by  his  side,  and  managed  matters  so  well  that  she 
conceived  a  child  by  him.     The  world  was  very  much  in  suspense 

"^  PWonis  opera  Basileae  1666  foL  p.  187. — JficHous. 
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apon  the  occasion,  and  ooald  not  imagine  to  themselves  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  an  infant  that  was  to  have  its  original 
from  two  such  parents.  At  the  last,  the  child  appears ;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  Love.  This  infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all 
his  behaviour  what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  opposite  beings. 
As  he  is  the  son  of  PJentj,  (who  was  the  offspring  of  Prudence) 
he  is  subtle,  intriguing,  full  of  stratagems  and  devices ;  as  the 
son  of  Poverty,  he  is  fawning,  begging,  serenading,  delighting  to 
lie  at  a  threshold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By  the  father  he  is  au- 
dacious, fuUof  hopes,  conscious  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick  of 
resentment ;  by  the  mother,  he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-spirit- 
ed, fearful  of  offending,  and  abject  in  submissions.  In  the  same 
hour  you  may  see  him  transported  with  raptures,  talking  of  im- 
mortal pleasures,  and  appearing  satisfied  as  a  god  ;  and  immedi 
ately  after,  as  the  mortal  mother  prevails  in  his  composition,  you 
behold  him  pining,  languishing,  despairing,  dying.' 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  fables,  alle- 
gories, and  the  like  inventions,  which  the  politest  and  the  best  in- 
structors of  mankind  have  always  made  use  of :  they  take  off  from 
the  severity  of  instruction,  and  enforce  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  conceal  it ;  the  supposing  Love  to  be  conceived  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  Beauty,  the  parentage  of  Plenty,  and  the  in- 
consistency of  this  passion  with  itself  so  naturally  derived  to  it, 
are  great  marter-strokes  in  this  fable ;  and  if  they  fell  into  good 
hands,  might  lunish  out  a  more  pleasing  canto  than  any  io 
Bpenoer. 
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No.  93.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1709. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  b<  lieye  this  is  the  first  letter  that  was  ever 
sent  you  from  the  middle  region,  where  I  am  at  this  present 
writing.  Not  to  keep  jou  in  suspense,  it  comes  to  you  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where  I  am  now 
shivering  among  the  eternal  frosts  and  snows.  I  can  scarce  for- 
bear dating  it  in  December,  though  they  call  it  the  first  of 
August  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  assure  you,  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days. 
I  am  here  entertained  with  the  prettiest  variety  of  snow-prospects 
that  you  can  imagine,  and  have  several  pits  of  it  before  me  that 
are  very  near  as  old  as  the  mountain  itself ;  for  in  this  country, 
it  is  as  lasting  as  marble.  I  am  now  upon  a  spot  of  it,  which 
they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  of  Charlemain,  or  King  Pepiu. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  as  great  curiosities  as  the 
country  itself :  they  generally  hire  themselves  out  in  their  youth, 
and  if  they  are  musquet-proof  till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home 
the  money  they  have  got,  and  the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pass 
fche  rest  of  their  time  among  their  native  mountains.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  off  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye  only,  told  me  by  way  of  boast,  that  there  were  now  seven 
wooden  legs  in  his  family ;  and  that  for  these  four  generations, 
there  had  not  been  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  witli 
him  to  the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the  style  of  this 
letter  a  little  extraordinary;  but  the  Rehearsal*  will  tell  you, 
that '  people  in  clouds  must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense ; '  and 
I  hope,  we  that  are  above  them,  may  claim  the  same  privilege. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  always  be, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  "  Most  humble  servant." 

*  A  comedy  hy  the  Duke  hy  Buckingham  which  made  great  noiie  at 
the  t^me. — G. 
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I  had  aeverFil  hiotE  and  advcrtisemcutB  from  uiiknowu 
that  some,  viho  are  enemiGs  to  my  labours,  deaigu  to  demand  the 
fashionable  way  of  eatiefaction  for  the  disturbouce  my  lucubra- 
tions have  gives  them.  I  ooDfeas,  as  things  now  stand,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  deny  such  invitera,  and  am  preparing  myself  ao 
oordingly :  I  have  bought  pumps  and  files,. and  am  every  mornin^^ 
praetisiiLg  in  my  chamber.  Mj  neighbour,  the  dan e in g-m aster 
has  demanded  of  mo,  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since  I  would  not 
allow  it  him?'  But  I  answered,  his  was  an  act  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature,  and  mine  of  necessity.  My  late  treatises  against 
duels  have  ao  far  disobliged  the  fraternity  of  the  noble  science 
of  defence,  that  I  can  got  none  of  thera  to  show  me  so  much  as 
one  pass.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  learn  ray  book,  and  havo 
accordingly  several  volumes,  wherein  all  the  postures  are  esactly 
delineated.  I  must  confess,  I  am  shy  of  letting  people  see  nie 
at  tbia  exercise,  because  of  my  flannel  waistcoat,  and  my  specta- 
cles, which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  better  to  observe  the  pos- 
ture of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber- walla,  drawn  at  full  lengtti,  thi 
nres  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inchea. 
Within  this  height  I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.  But  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life,  or  to  take  advantage  of  hia  breadth  :  therefore  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  hia  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
BBsnult,  than  he  baa  of  me ;  for  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  to  the  right  or  left,  wlielLer 
it  be  Id  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  aud  such  a  murder 
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as  id  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  1  jim  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  accord- 
ing to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.  I  must  confess,  I  have  had 
great  success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the 
room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a 
little  scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one  at  the  lower 
end  of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so 
nimbly  into  my  guard,  that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not 
have  hurt  me.  It  is  confessed,  I  have  writ  against  duels  with 
some  warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses,  I  have  not  ever  said, 
that  I  knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  pro- 
voked to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know 
nothing  but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon 
it,  can  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  are 
afterwards  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present.  Aa 
things  stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts :  and  I  shall  be  so 
far  from  taking  ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  I  there- 
fore warn  all  young  hot  fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terri- 
ble than  their  neighbours;  for  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats 
cocked  higher  than  other  people,  I  won't  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give 
warning  to  all  people  in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me;  for  I'll 
bear  no  frowns,  even  from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to 
look  scornfully  at  me,  I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  masculine  gender. 

Sir  Hichard  Steel  Mnsted  in  this  paper,*    T. 

•  It  may  be  so :  but,  I  believe  his  share  in  it  was  very  small. — [Here,  as 
ostial,  nurd's  dislike  of  Steele  leads  him  astray.  Steele's  part,  wliieh  ii 
.given  in  full  in  the  complete  editions  of  the  Tatler,  is  omitted  in  TickeJ'i 
repiint  of  Addison's  contributions  to  that  paper.] — Or, 
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No.  97.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1709. 

Iliad  ma.ctme  ranim  genns  est  eomm,  qnl  ant  excellente  ingenlt  magnitudine,  aut  pnN 
eUra  eruditiune  atque  doctrina,  ant  utraqne  re  ornati,  Spatluinde  liberandi  habaeront,  qa«Bi 
ootUelmam  vitSB  cursam  sequi  vellent. — Tul.  Offio. 

JFVom  my  oum  Apartment^  J^ot  ember  21. 

Having  swept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one  of  my  late 
papers,  and  brought  a  great  destruction  upon  my  own  species,  I 
must  endeavour  in  this  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  and,  if  possible,  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  unborn  and  the  deceased.  It  is  said  of 
Xerxes,  that  when  he  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  the  whole  coun- 
try round  him  covered  with  his  army,  he  burst  out  in  tears,  to 
think  ^  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred 
years  after.  For  my  part,  when  I  take  a  survey  of  this  populous 
city,  I  can  scarce  forbear  weeping,  to  see  how  few  of  its  inhab« 
itants  are  now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought  that  I  drew  up 
my  last  bill  of  mortality,  and  endeavoured  to  set  out  in  it  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  have  perished  by  a  distemper  (com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  idleness)  which  has  long  raged  in 
the  world,  and  destroys  more  in  every  great  town,  than  the 
plague  has  done  at  Dantzic.^  To  repair  the  mischief  it  has 
done,  and  stock  the  world  with  a  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have 
more  hopes  of  bringing  to  life  those  that  are  young  than  of  re- 
viving those  that  are  old.  For  which  reason,  I  shall  here  set 
down  that  noble  allegory  which  was  written  by  an  old  author 
called  Prodicus,  but  recommended  and  embellished  by  Socrates.^ 
It  is  the  description  of  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  making  their  court 
to  Hercules  under  the  appearances  of  two  beautiful  women. 

*  Allusion  to  the  plague  which  in  1709  carried  off  over  40,000  persoxuB 
there. — G. 

8  V.  Xenoph.  Memorabilia,  L.  11,  c  1. — G. 

*  Tn  tear»  to  think.    Better, — "  itUo  tean  an  refieei  ngP 
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'  When  Hercules  (says  the  divine  moralist)  was  in  that  part 
of  his  youth  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what 
course  of  life  he  ought  to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  des- 
ert, where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  fa- 
voured his  meditations.  As  he  was  musing  on  his  preseat  con- 
dition, and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life 
he  should  chuse,  he  saw  two  women  of  a  larger  stature  than  or- 
dinary approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble 
air,  and  graceful  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  easy, 
her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards  the  ground 
with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of  mod- 
esty, and  her  raiment  as  white  as  snow.  The  other  had  a  great 
deal  of  health  and  floridness  ^  in  her  countenance,  which  she  had 
helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affec- 
tation in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and 
assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  dress 
that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her  complexion 
to  an  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  herself,  then  turned 
them  on  those  that  were  present,  to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon 
her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  the  other 
lady,  (who  came  forward  with  a  regular  composed  carriage)  and 
running  up  to  him,  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner: 

*  My  dear  Hercules,  (says  she)  I  find  you  are  very  much  di- 
vided in  your  own  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  you  ought  to 
chuse :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  I'll  lead  you  into  the  pos- 
session of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remove 
you  from  all  the  noise  and  disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs 
of  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  you      Your 

*  Health  and  JlaHdneu,      Better,    perhaps, — ^a  great  deal   of  Jloril 
lealtk 
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iriiole  employment  ahaJl  be  to  make  your 'life  easy,  and  to  e 
tain  every  tense  witli  its  proper  gratification.  Samptuous  tables  | 
beds  of  rosea,  clouds  of  perfumes,  cmsorta  of  music,  crowds  of 
beauties,  are  all  iu  a  readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  deliglits,  this  world. of  pleasure,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  busincsB ' 

Hercules  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner,  desirod  la 
know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered,  '  My  friends,  and  thosf 
who  are  well  aei|uainted  with  me,  call  me  Happiness;  but  my  en 
emies,  and  those  wlio  would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  me 
the  name  of  Pleasure.'  J 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  ooioe  up,  who  addressed  her-  I 
self  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  different  manner.  1 

'  Hercules  (says  she]  I  offer  myself  to  you,  because  I  know 
yoQ  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  descent 
by  yonr  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to  the  studies  proper  for 
your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for  yourself 
and  me,  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before  I  invite  jou  into 
my  society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and  sincere  with  you, 
and  muEt  lay  down  this  as  an  established  truth,  that  there  ia 
nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  he  purchased  without  pains  and 
labour.  The  gods  have  set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleasure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  deity,  yea  must 
be  at  the  pains  of  worshipping  him ;  if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  themj  if  you  would  be  honoured 
by  your  country,  you  must  take  care  to  serve  it.  In  short,  if 
you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  must  become  master 
of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  so  These  are 
only  terms  aod  conditions  upon  which  I  can  propose  happin 

The  goddess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  iu  upon  her  disoonrae' 
'Yon  see,  (said  she)  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  way  t$.  J 
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her  pfeasure  is  long  and  difficult,  whereas  that  which  I  propose  is 
short  and  easy.' 

'  A]as  (said  the  other  lady,  whose  visage  glowed  with  a  pas- 
sion, made  up  of  scorn  and  pity)  What  are  the  pleasures  you 
propose  ?  to  eat  before  you  are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are 
athirst,  sleep  before  you  are  tired,  to  gratify  appetites  beforo 
they  are  raised,  and  raise  such  appetites  as  nature  neyer  planted. 
Tou  never  heard  the  most  delicious  music,  which  is  the  praise  of 
one's  self ;  nor  saw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work 
of  one's  own  hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguish^ 
torment,  and  remorse  for  old  age.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend 
of  gods  and  of  good  men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  artisan, 
an  household  guardian  to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  and 
protector  of  servants,  and  associate  in  all  true  and  generous 
friendships.  The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  but 
always  delicious  ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  in- 
vited by  hunger  and  thirst  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their 
wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years  ;  and  those  who  are 
in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  those  who  are  young.  In  a  word, 
my  followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaint- 
ance, esteemed  by  their  country,  and  (after  the  close  of  their 
labours)  honoured  by  posterity.' 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  honourable  hero,  to  which  of 
these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart :  and  I  believe,  every  one 
who  reads  this  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these  ladies,  as  contain^* 

Ing  in  them  the  chief  arguments  for  a  life  of  virtue,  or  a  life  of 
pleasure,  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  an  heathen  ;  but 

am  particularly  pleased  with  the  different  figures  he  gives   the 

two  goddesses.     Our  modern  authors  have  represented  Pleasure 
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or  Vice  with  an  allurmg  face,  but  ending  in  snakes  and  monsters  : 
here  she  appears  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are  all 
false  and  borrowed :  and  by  that  means,  composes  a  vision  en 
tirely  natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of 
Glreat  Britain ;  and  particularly  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  do- 
plorable  state  of  non-existence,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly  en- 
treat to  come  into  the  world.  Let  my  embrios  show  the  least 
inclination  to  any  single  virtue,  and  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  a 
struggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expect  of  them,  that,  like  the 
hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they  should  go  about  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  with  a  club  in  their  hands,  and  a  lion's  skin  on  their 
shoulders,  to  root  out  monsters,  and  destroy  tyrants ;  but,  as  the 
finest  author  of  all  antiquity  has  said  upon  this  very  occasion, 
Though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
most  shining  parts  of  a  great  character,  he  has  certainly  the 
capacity  of  being  just,  faithful,  modest,  and  temperate.  * 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeont  Saturnia  regna.  Vnto. 

Sheer-Lane^  November  28. 
I  was  last  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  (a  favour  that  is  indulged  me  by  several  of  the  benchers 
who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood) when,  according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune 
or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  sudden  rise  of  many  persons 

<  This  whole  paper,  on  a  subject  which  the  author  had  m  oh  at  heart,  is 
rell  and  accurately  writtea 
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who  are  my  juniors ,  and  indeed  at  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  blessings  of  life.  I  was  lost  in 
this  thought,  when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  mj  mind 
into  a  far  more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  heaven  above  mo 
appeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  presented  me  with  such  an  hem* 
isphere  of  stars  as  made  the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable 
to  one  who  delights  in  the  study  of  nature.  It  happened  to  be  a 
freezing  night  which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of  air  into  such 
a  bright  transparent  aether,  as  made  every  constellation  visible ; 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  such  a  particular  glowing  to  the  stars, 
that  I  thought  it  the  richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not 
behold  a  scene  so  wonderfully  adorned  and  lighted  up,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  that  expression)  without  suitable  meditations  on  the 
author  of  such  illustrious  and  amazing  objects.  For  on  these 
occasions,  philosophy  suggests  motives  to  religion,  and  religion 
adds  pleasures  to  philosophy. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  temper  and  serenity  of 
soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  pass- 
ed away  a  few  hours  in  the  proper  employments  of  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  promising  myself  that  my  slumbers  would  be  sweet 
I  no  sooner  fell  into  them,  but  I  dreamed  a  dream,  or  saw  a  vision, 
(for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  my 
evening  meditation,  and  had  something  in  it  so  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, the  wildness  of  imagination  (which  in  a  dream  is  always 
loose  and  irregular)  discovers  itself  too  much  in  several  parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  saw  the  azure  sky  diversified  with  the  same 
glorious  luminaries  which  had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I 
fell  asleep.  I  was  looking  very  attentively  on  that  sign  in  the 
heavens  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Balance,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  appeared  in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as  if  the  sun 
should  rise  at  midnight.     By  its  increasing  in.  breadth  9,nd  luK 
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trc,  I  Booa  found  that  it  approached  towards  the  earth  ; 
length  could  discern  aoiuething  like  a  Shadow  hovering 
midst  of  a  great  Olory,  which  in  li  little  time  after  I  distinctly 
perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a  womno.  I  fancied  at  first  it  might 
have  been  the  Angel  or  Intelligeoce  that  guided  the  cod  a  tell  a  tion 
from  whicih  it  desoended ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  saw  about 
her  all  the  emblems  with  which  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  usual  y 
described.  Her  countenance  was  unspeakably  awful  and  toaJeM- 
tic,  bat  OKqiiisitely  beautiful  to  those  whose  eyes  were  strong 
enough  to  behold  it;  her  smiles  transported  with  rapture,  herfrowni 
terrified  to  despair.  She  held  in  her  baud  a  mirror  endowed' 
with  the  same  qualities  as  that  which  the  painters  put  into 
Land  of  Truth. 

There  streamed  from  it  a  light,  which  distinguished  itseHl 
from  all  the  sptcndors  that  surrounded  her,  more  than  a  flash  o£l 
ligbtuiug  shines  in  the  midst  of  daj-light.  As  she  moved  it  iv' 
her  hand,  it  brightened  the  beaveos,  the  air,  or  the  earth.  Wher 
she  had  descended  so  low  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  mortals,  J* 
make  the  pomp  of  her  appearaiscc  more  supportable,  she  threw 
darkness  and  clnads  about  her,  that  tampered  the  light  into  ft 
thousand  beautiful  shades  aud  colours,  and  multiplied  that  las* 
tre,  which  was  before  too  strong  and  dazzling,  into  a  variety  of 
mild.r  glories 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and  all  the  in< 
habitants  of  it  gathered  together  upon  a  spacious  plain ;  so  thrt 
I  seemed  to  have  all  the  species  before  ray  eyi 
heard  from  the  clouds,  declaring  the  intention  of  this  visit,  which 
was  to  restore  and  appropriate  to  every  one  living  what  was  bia 
dae.  The  fuar  and  hope,  joj  and  sorrow,  which  appeared  in  that 
great  asserably  after  this  solemn  declaration,  are  not  to  hi 
pressed.  The  first  edict  was  tben  pronounced,  '  That  all  titlei 
and  elairos  to  riches  and  estates,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  shoald 
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be  iitmodiately  vested   in  the  rightful  owner.'     Upon   this,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  held. up  the  instruments  of  their  tenure, 
whether  in  parchment,  paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  of  coLvey- 
ance ;  and  as  the  goddess  moved  the  mirror  of  truth  which   she 
hold  in  her  hand,  so  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell  upon 
the   multitude,  they   examined  the  several  instruments,  by  the 
beams  of  it.     The  rays  of  this  mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of 
setting  fire  to  all  forgery  and  falsehood.     The  blaze  of  pa|*€rs 
the  melting  of  seals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made  a  very 
odd  scene.     The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two  or  three  lines 
only,  and  then  stopped ;  though  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  the 
flame  chiefly  broke  out  among  the  interlineations  and  codicils. 
The  light  of  the  mirror,  as  it  was   turned  up  and  down,  pierced 
into  all  the  dark  corners  and  recesses  of  the  universe,  and  by  that 
means  detected  many  writings  and  records  which  had  been  hid- 
den or  buried   by   time,  chance,  or  design.     This  occasioned  a 
wonderful  revolution  among  the  people.     At  the  same  time,  the 
spoils  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  robbery,  with  all  the  fruits  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown  together  into  a  prodigious 
pile,  that  almost  reached  to  the  clouds,  and  was  called  the  Mount 
of  Restitution  ;  to  which  all  injured  persons  were  invited,  to  re- 
ceive what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  garments  come 
up,  ana  change  clothes  with  others  that  were  dressed  with  lace 
and  embroidery.  Several  who  were  plumbs,  *  or  very  near  it, 
became  men  of  moderate  fortunes ;  and  many  others,  who  were 
overgrown  in  wealth  and  possessions,  had  no  more  left  than  what 
they  usually  spent.  What  moved  my  concern  most,  was,  to  see 
a  certain  street  of  the  greatest  credit  in  Europe  from  one  end  tc 
the  other  become  bankrupt.' 

>  L  e.  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. — G. 

s  Xiombard-street;  but  the  prediction  proved  fal8e.—0. 


Tbe  nest  command  was,  for  the  whole  body  of  tnankiud 
separate  tliemselves  into  their  proper  families ;  wLioh  was  no 
sooner  done,  but  an  edict  was  issaed  out,  requiring  all  cliililrca 
'  to  repair  to  their  true  and  natural  fatbera.'  This  put  a  great 
p&rt  of  the  aaaeinbly  in  motion ;  for  as  the  mirror  was  moved  over 
tbom.  it  inspired  every  one  with  euch  'a  natural  instinct,  as  di- 
rected them  to  their  real  parents.  It  was  a  very  melancholy 
ipeotaele  to  see  tbe  fathers  of  very  large  families  betwme  child- 
less, and  bachelors  undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and  daughters. 
^011  might  see  a  presumptive  heir  of  a  great  estate  ask  blessing 
of  iiis  coachman,  and  a  celebrated  toast  paying  her  duty  to  a 
valet  de  chambrc.  Many  under  vows  of  oelibacy  appeared  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  issue.  This  change  of  parentage  would 
have  caused  great  lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty 
common;  and  that  generally  those  who  lost  their  children,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  put  into  the  bauds  of  their  dearest 
friends  Men  were  no  sooner  settled  in  their  right  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  progeny,  but  tliere  was  a  third  order  proclaimed, 
'  That  all  tbe  posts  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the  universe  should 
be  conferred  on  persons  of  the  greatest  merit,  abilities,  and  pi 
iection.'  The  handsome,  the  strong,  and  the  wealthy,  immedi- 
ately pressed  forward ;  but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  splei 
of  the  mirror  which  played  upon  their  faces,  they  imniediat^y- 
fell  back  among  the  crowd  :  but  as  the  goddess  tried  the  multi 
tnde  by  her  glass,  as  the  eagle  does  its  young  ones  by  the  lustre 
of  the  sun,  it  was  remarkable,  that  every  one  turned  away  his 
face  from  it,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  either  by  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  capacity  in  business,  either  military  or  civil.  This 
select  assembly  was  drawn  up  in  tbe  centre  of  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude, which  was  diffused  on  all  sides,  and  stood  observing  thsq 
aa  idle  people  used  to  gather  about  a  regimeut  that  are  esor^ 
ing  their  arms.     They  were  drawn  up  in  tlsree  bodi 
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first,  were  the  men  <*£  virtue ;  in  the  second,  men  of  k  lowledge 
and  in  the  third,  the  men  of  business.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  first  column  without  a  secret  veneration,  their  aspects  were 
80  sweetened  with  humanity,  raised  with  contemplation,  embold- 
ened with  resolution,  and  adorned  with  the  most  agreeable  airs, 
which  are  those  that  proceed  from  secret  habits  of  virtue.  I 
conld  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  were  many  faces  among  them 
which  were  unknown,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to 
several  of  their  own  body. 

In  the  second  column,  consisting  of  the  men  of  knowledge, 
there  had  been  great  disputes  before  they  fell  into  the  ranks, 
which  they  did  not  do  at  last,  without  positive  command  of  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  assembly.  She  had  so  ordered  it, 
that  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  strongest  sense  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  column :  behind  these  were  such  as  had  formed 
their  minds  very  much  on  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others. 
In  the  rear  of  the  column,  were  men  who  had  more  wit  than 
sense,  or  more  learning  than  understanding.  All  living  authors 
of  any  value  were  ranged  in  odo  of  these  classes ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  great  body  of  editors, 
critics,  commentators,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  ill  a 
reception.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  station  in  the  column 
of  knowledge ;  but  the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their 
request,  clapped  them  all  into  liveries,  and  bid  them  know  them- 
selves for  no  other  but  lacqueys  of  the  learned. 

The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  and  consisting  of 
persons  in  military  and  civil  capacities.  The  former  -  marched 
out  from  the  rest,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front,  at  which 
the  other  shook  their  heads  at  them,  but  did  not  thiok  fit  to  dis« 
pate  the  post  with  them.  I  could  not  but  make  several  obser* 
vations  upon  this  last  column  of  people ;  but  I  have  certain  pri 


late  n^R^ona  vihy  T  do  not  thiak  fit  to  communicate  them  to  i 
pablio.     In  ordcir  to  fill  up  all  tlie  posts  of  honour,  dignity,  a 
profit,  there  was  a  draught  made  out  of  each  column,  of  men  Wita  I 
were  masters  of  all  three  qualifications  in  some  degree,  and  were  ■ 
preferred  to  stations  of  tho  first  rank.     The  second  draught  was 
made  out  of  sueh  as  were  posaessed  of  any  two  of  the  ([ualific*- 
tions,  who  were  disposed  of  in  stations  of  a.   second    dignity. 
Those  who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  one  of  them, 
had  their  suitable  posts.     Wlien  this  was  over,  there  remainea 
many  places  of  tmst  and  profit  unfilled,  for  which  ther 
fresh  draughts  made  out  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  had  i 
any  appearance  of  these  excellencies,  or  were  reoo  mm  ended  by 
those  who  posaessed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  &oea  in  the  n 
eminent  dignities :  and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  well  plea 
to  see  that  all  my  friends  either  kept  their  present  posts,  or  n 
adyanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  those  particulars  of  mankind,  I  < 
must  reaerre  for  another  ooeasioD  the  sequel  of  it,  which  relate*  J 
to  the  fail  sex.' 


No.  101.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  L  1709. 


Dlft^tg. 


Frrna  my  oim  Apartmenl,  Ifov.  iO. 

The  progress  of  my  intended  account  of  what  happened  when 
Justice  visited  mortals,  is  at  present  interrupted  by  the  observa- 
tion and  sense  of  an  injustice  against  which  there  is  no  remed}^ 

•  Thin  paprr,  and  the  aequfl  of  thu  viaiou,  in  'Ha.  lOS,  >ra  wiirtea  to  Hr. 

Ailduou'i  best  mnaaer. 
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even  in  a  kingdom  more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subject,  than  any  other  nation  upon  eartb. 
This  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impregnable  set  of  mortalsy 
men  who  are  rogues  within  the  law  ;  and  in  the  very  commission 
of  what  they  are  guilty  of,  professedly  own,  that  they  forbear  no 
injury,  but  from  the  terror  of  being  punished  for  it.  These 
miscreants  are  a  set  of  wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who 
print  any  book,  poem,  or  sermon,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the 
world,  in  a  smaller  volume,  and  sell  it  (as  all  other  thieves  do 
stolen  goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling  them 
rascals,  plunderers,  robbers,  highwaymen But  they,  acknow- 
ledge all  that,  and  are  pleased  with  those,  as  well  as  any  other 
titles ;  nay,  will  print  them  themselves  to  turn  the  penny.* 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  act  against  such  open  ene- 
mies, who  have  not  shame  enough  to  be  touched  with  our  re> 
preaches,  and  are  as  well  defended  against  what  we  can  say,  as 
what  we  can  do.  Railing,  therefore,  we  must  turn  into  com- 
plaint, which  I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  I  consider  that  all 
the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  disappointed  by  the  first  man 
that  pleases  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  my  stock  of 
learning  was  worth  150/.  per  annum^  which  would  very  hand- 
somely maintain  me  and  my  little  family,  who  are  so  happy  or  so 
wise  as  to  want  only  necessaries.  Before  men  had  come  up  to 
this  bare-faced  impudence,  it  was  an  estate  to  have  a  competency 
of  understanding. 

An  ingenious  droll,»  who  is  since  dead,  (and  indeed  it  is  well 
for  him  he  is  so,  for  he  must  have  starved  had  he  lived  to  this 
day)  used  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  good  husbandry  in  the 

'  Occasioned  by  a  pirated  edition  of  The  Lucubrations. — ^V.  Nic5hou3»  a© 
uxx — G. 


•Th«  acoonnt  of  this  droll,  certainly  by  Mr.  Addison.    The  rest  of  th« 

eptir,   except^  perhai)8»  the  two  concluding   paragraphs^  might  be  Sir 
ehard's. 


management  of  his  leaniing.     He  was  a,  general  dealer,  and  had 

Dinieal  as  seriooB.     Thu  merry  roguo   | 
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Bptly  hit  both  the  genius  of  his  readers, 
year,  in  hia  irritinga.  His  hratn,  which 
regular  and  different  produce  as  other  men's  land.  From  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  openiiig  of  the  oampaign,  he 
writ  pamphlets  and  letters  to  members  of  parliament,  or  friendi 
'  in  the  country :  but  sonietimes  ho  would  relieve  his  ordinaiy 
readers  with  a  murder,  and  lived  comfortably  a  week  or  two  upon 
Btrange  and  lamentable  accidents.  A  little  before  the  armies 
took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  attention  with  a  prodigy ; 
and  a  monster  well  writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price,  Tlixa 
prepared  his  readers  for  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in 
June  and  July.  Poor  Tom  I  '  he  is  gone.  But  I  observed,  ha 
always  looked  well  after  a  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  & 
fighting  year.  Had  this  honest  careless  fellow  lived  till  now, 
famine  had  stared  bim  in  the  face,  and  interrupted  his  merri- 
ment I  as  it  muBt  be  a  solid  affliction  to  all  those  whose  pen  ia 
their  portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my 
this  point;  for  palmistry  and  astrology  will  bring  t: 
gains  than  these  my  papers ;  so  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition 
of  a  lawyer,  who  leaves  the  bar  for  chamber  practice.  However, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  learning  itself,  and 
lament,  that  a  liberal  education  is  the  only  one  which  a  polite 
nation  makea  unprofitable.     All  mecLanIo  artisans  are  allowed  to 

'  Thomns  Bniwn,  pclcbralen  for  hia  humor,  who  ilied  in  1704,  and  waa 
buried  in  Che  oluieterof  WeBlmiaator  Abbey.  Hii  worki  were  printed  i| 
nm.  in  i  ToU,  12mo.-G.  M 


sake  in 
greater 


reap  the  frait  of  tlieir  iiiTeDtion  and  bgei  uity  wttbont  inTasiOB; 
bat  be  that  has  separated  bioiself  from  tbe  rest  of  maDkiud,  and 
studied  tbe  wonders  of  tbe  creatiou,  the  goviimtueDt  of  his  pas- 
aioriB,  and  tbe  revolutiona  of  the  world,  and  baa  an  atubition  to 
coniQjuiiicute  the  effect  of  half  his  life  spent  to  such  Doble  inqui- 
ries,  has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce,  but  is 
posed  to  robbery  and  want,  witb  this  melancholy  and  just  refloo- 
tioD,  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  protected  by  his 
at  the  same  time  that  he  best  deserves  iL 

Accordiog  to  tbe  ordinary  rales  of  computation,  tbe  greal 
the  adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  those 
Buccced  in  it ;  and  by  this  measure,  none  have  pretence  of  ti 
ing  their  labours  to  greater  advantage  than  persons  brought  up 
to  letters.  A  learned  education,  passing  through  great  schools 
and  universities,  is  very  expensive,  and  consumes  a  moderate  for- 
tune, before  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper  forms.  Tbe  pur- 
chase of  an  bandsouie  eommisfion  or  employment,  which  would 
give  a  man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  he  made  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage 
wbiob  is  undertaken  in  tbe  search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable  merchandise,  how  less 
frcfj^ucnt  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have  gained  into  profis- 
how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished 
-with  abilities  to  know  bow  to  vend  tiieir  wares,  and  have  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  tbom  into  port,  should  suffer  being  plun- 
dered by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should  protect 
them  I  Tbe  most  eminent  and  useful  author  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  after  having  laid  out  a  princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  as  became  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  character,  would  have  left  the  person  in  tbe  world 
who  was  tbe  dearest  to  bioi  in  a  narrow  condition,  had  not  the 
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Bule  of  his  immortal  writings'  brought  her  in  a  very  cotiaidoriibln 
dowry ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  value.    < 
Every  one  will  know,  thut  I  here  juean  the  works  of  the  lata 
Archbishop   of  Caaterbury,    the   copy  of  whioh    was   sold   for 
25,000^.' 

I  do  not  apeak  with  relation  to  any  party ;  but  it  has  happen-  : 
ed,  and  may  often  so  happen,  that  men  of  great  learning  and 
virtue  cannot  qualify  theniselves  for  being  enip]"yed  in  buBiness, 
DT  receiving  preferments.  lu  this  case,  you  cut  them  off  from  all 
Bupport,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit  that  may  arise  from 
their  writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  brought  myself  to  oon- 
flider  things  in  so  unprejudiced  a  manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a 
man  who  can  live  by  the  products  of  his  understanding,  than  oue 
who  does  it  by  the  favour  of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  ha^  transported  me  thus  far,  though  I 
tbiuk  niyeelf  as  much  ooacerned  in  the  cspacitj  of  »  reader.  If 
this  practice  goes  on,  we  must  never  expect  to  see  again  a  beanti 
ful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great  Britain, 

We  have  already  seen  the  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple 
published  in  the  same  character  and  volume  with  the  history  of 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  works  of  our  greatest  poete  shrunk  int( 
penny  books  and  gartaiids.  For  aiy  own  part,  I  expect  to  see  my 
luauhratioDB  printed  on  browner  paper  than  they  arc  at  present;* 

I  TiUotflOn.  HiB  widow  however  received  amiitanoefrcm  court.  Addi 
■on  wna  a  grant  udmirer  of  hia  Btj'le,  which  he  considered  aiDudel  itpuia 
English.— G. 

'  The  original  folio  was  on  a  very  brawn  paper,  which  a  correnpoiident 
■n  No.  ISO,  spea&n  of  aa  "Tlie  tobacco  paprr  in  wiiioh  your  own  writing* 
■re  luuBlly  printed,  4o.,  Ac, — G-. 


■  Intmertal  writiH- 


ItU 


ped,  that  this  epithet  iit  light'y 


B  worbi,  tor  Ihc  credit  of  o 
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and,  it  the  humour  continues,  most  be  forced  to  retrench  my  ex* 
pensive  way  of  living,  and  not  smoke  above  two  pipes,  a  day. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  paper.    T. 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  Deeetfiber  S. 
A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VISION. 

The  male  world  were  dismissed  by  the  Goddess  of  Justice, 
and  disappeared,  when  on  a  sudden  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  women.  So  charming  a  multitude  .filled  my  heart  with  un- 
speakable pleasure ;  and  as  the  celestial  light  of  the  mirror  shone 
upon  their  faces,  several  of  them  seemed  rather  persons  that  do* 
scended  in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than  such  who  were  brought 
before  her  to  their  trial.  The  clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of 
voices,  in  this  new  assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  goddess 
was  forced  to  command  silence  several  times,  and  with  some 
severity,  before  she  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts. 
They  were  all  sensible,  that  the  most  important  affair  among  wa 
mankind  was  then  to  be  settled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the 
point  of  place.  This  had  raised  innumerable  disputes  amoDg 
them,  and  put  the  whole  sex  into  a  tumult.  Every  one  produced 
her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pretensions.  Birth,  beauty,  wit,  or 
wealth,  were  words  that  rung  in  my  ears  from  all  parts  of  the 
plain.  Some  boasted  of  the  merit  of  their  husbands ;  others  of 
their  own  power  in  governing  them.  Some  j  leaded  their  unspot- 
ted virginity ;  others  their  numerous  issue.  Some  valued  them- 
selves as  they  were  the  mothers,  and  others  as  they  were  th6 
daughters,  of  considerable  persons.     There  was  not  a  single  ao< 


thkiZtlkb. 


uiplishraent  n 


rapractised.     Tbo  whole  "wtigre-  ] 


gatio 


I  full  of  singing,  dancing,  toi<aIng,  i 


;hi[g,  squtaking, 


Buiiliiig,  Bigiiiiig,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  tlioHO  irrcsiatible  arts 
which  women  put  in  practice  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reaaonnble 
creaturcH.  The  goddess,  to  end  this  dispute,  caused  it  to  be  f;3' 
claimed,  '  Jhat  every  one  should  take  place  according  aa  she  wut 
more  or  less  beautifuL'  This  declaration  gave  great  satlsfactioD 
to  the  whole  assembly,  which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appear- 
ed in  all  ita  beauties.  Such  aa  believed  themselvea  graceful  in 
their  motion,  found  an  occasion  of  lolliug  back,  advancing  for- 
ward, or  making  a  false  step,  that  they  might  show  their  persona  ' 
in  the  most  becoming  air.  Such  as  had  fine  neck.'i  and  bosoms, 
were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over  the  beads  of  the  multitade, 
and  observe  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  assembly.  Sever^ ' 
clapped  their  bauds  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping  their  sight  to 
look  upon  the  glories  that  surrounded  the  goddess,  but  in  reali^< 
to  show  fiue  bauds  and  arms.  The  ladies  were  yet  better  pjeasod 
when  thcj  heard,  that  in  the  decisiou  of  this  great  cotitrurcray, 
eaoh.  of  them  should  be  her  own  judge,  and  take  her  place  accords 
ing  to  her  own  opinion  of  herself,  wheu  she  consulted  her  looking* 
glasa. 

The  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of  truth  in  a  goldi 
chain,  which  appeared  larger  in  proportion  as  it  desi 
approached  nearer  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  was  the  par^ 
ticular  property  of  this  looking  glass  to  banish  all  false  appear- 
ances,  and  show  people  what  they  are.  The  whole  woman  was 
represented,  without  regard  to  the  usual  external  features,  which 
were  made  eutlrely  conformable  to  their  real  charaaters.  In 
short,  the  most  aocouiplished  (taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female 
perfections)  were  the  most  beautiful ;  and  the  most  defective,  th«i' 
roost  deformed.     The  goddess  so  varied  the  motion  of  the  ghuvl 


I 


I 


■ad  placed  it  m  so  many  differeiit  lights,  that  each  had  hh  oppor  ] 
tunity  of  eeeing  herself  in  it 

It  is  impossible  to  dcicribe  the  rago,  the  pleasure,  or  aatoa  t 
ishmeot,  that  appeared  in  each  face  upon  its  represenkitioD  i&  thftj 
mirror :  multitudes  etaTtod  at  their  own  form,  and  would  baT6lj 
broke  the  glass  if  they  could  have  reached  it.      Many  Paw  titflll  1 
blooming  features  wither  as  they  looked   upon  them,  aud   tbeir'l 
self-ad  mi  rat  ioD  turoed  into  a  loathing  and  abhorrence.     The  lady^-fl 
who  was  thought  so  agreeable  in  her  aoger,  aod  was  so  often  J 
celebrated  for  a  woman  of  fire  and  spirit,  was  frighted  at  her 
imago,  and  fancied  she  saw  a  fury  in  the  glass.     The  interest 
mistress  beheld  a  harpy,  and  the  subtle  jilt  a  spliyiis. 
very  mueh  troubled  iti  my  own  heart,  to  sec  such  a  destruetto 
6ne  faces ;  but   at  the  same  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  t 
eral  improved,  wbieli  I  bad  before  looked  upon  as  the  greats 
master-pieces  of  nature.      I  observed,  that  some  few 
humble  as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own  charms  ;  and  that  many  4  m 
one,  who  had  lived  in  the  retirement  and  severity  of  a  Testate  I 
ebitiad  forth  in  all  the  graces  and  attractions  of  a  syren.     I  wat  A 
ravished  at  tlie  sight  of  a  particular  image  in  the  mirror,  whioh  | 
I  think  the  most   beautiful    object  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld; 
There  was  something  more  than  human  in  her  countenance  : 
eyes  were  so  full  of  light,  that  they  seemed  to  beaotify  ei 
thing  they  looked  upon.     Her  face  was  enlivened  with  such   i 
fiorid  bloom,  as  did  not  so  properly  seem  the  mark  of  health,  i 
of  immorlality.      Her  shape,  her  stature,  and   her  mit 
Buch  as  distiuguished  her  even  there  where  the  whole  fair  s 


I  was  impatient  to  see  the  lady  rppresented  by  so  divine  kB:1 
image,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  person  that  stood  at  my  riglA  4 
hand,  and  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  myself.  Thin  w; 
littlfi  old  woman,  who  in  her  prime  had  been  about  five  fo>>t  high, 
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though  at  present  shrunk  to  about  three  quarters  of  that  measure. 
Her  natural  aspect  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  head 
covered  with  grey  hairs.  I  had  observed  all  along  an  innocent 
cheerfulness  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture 
as  she  beheld  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  an  odd  circumstance 
in  my  dream  (but  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it)  I  conceived  so 
great  an  inclination  towards  her,  that  I  had  thoughts  of  discours- 
ing her  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was 
carried  from  me ;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were 
pleased  with  their  own  images,  should  separate,  and  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  bodies, 
consisting  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows ;  the  wives  being  placed 
in  the  middle,  with  the  maids  on  the  right,  and  widows  on  the 
left ;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  these  two  last  bodies  were 
hindered  from  falling  into  the  centre.  This  separation  of  those, 
who  liked  their  real  selves,  not  having  lessened  the  number  of 
the  main  body  so  considerably  as  it  might  have  been  wished,  the 
goddess,  after  having  drawn  up  her  mirror,  thought  fit  to  make 
new  distinctions  among  those  who  did  not  like  the  figure  which 
they  saw  in  it.  She  made  several  wholesome  edicts,  which  are 
slipped  out  of  my  mind ;  but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon 
mc,  as  being  very  extraordinary  in  their  kind,  and  executed  with 
great  severity.  Their  design  was,  to  make  an  example  of  two 
extremes  in  *lie  female  world ;  of  those  who  are  very  severe  on 
the  cond  -cCt  of  others,  and  of  those  who  are  very  regardless  of 
their  own.  The  first  sentence,  therefore,  the  goddess  pronounced, 
was,  *  That  all  females  addicted  to  censoriousness  and  detraction, 
should  lose  the  use  of  speech ;'  a  punishment  which  would  be 
the  most  grievous  to  the  offender,  and  (what  should  be  the  end  of 
all  punishments)  effectual  for  rooting  out  the  crime.  Upon  this 
edict,  which  was  as  soon  executed  as  published,  the  noise  of  the 

VOL.   IV. — 4 
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assembly  very  considerably  abated.  It  was  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, to  see  so  many  who  had  the  reputation  of  rigid  virtue 
struck  dumb.  A  lady  who  stood  by  me,  and  saw  my  concern, 
told  me,  she  wondered  how  I  could  be  concerned  for  such  a  pack 

of .     I  found,  by  the  shaking  of  her  head,  she  was  going  to 

give  me  their  characters ;  but  by  her  saying  no  more,  I  perceived 
she  had  lost  the  command  of  her  tongue.  This  calamity  fell 
very  heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  wto  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly  word  for  female  hypocrites,  who 
have  a  short  way  to  being  virtuous,  by  showing .  that  others  are 
vicious.  The  second  sentence  was  then  pronounced  against  the 
loose  part  of  the  sex,  *  That  all  should  immediately  be  pregnant, 
who  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  ran  the  hazard  of  it.'  This 
produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  and  revealed  so  many  mis- 
conducts, that  made  those  who  were  lately  struck  dumb,  repine 
more  than  ever  at  their  want  of  utterance,  though  at  the  same 
time  (as  afflictions  seldom  come  single)  many  of  the  mutes  were 
also  seized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  ladies  were  now  in  such 
a  condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted  room,  had  not  the  plain 
been  large  enough  to  let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend 
their  lines  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  sensible  affliction  to  me,  to  see 
such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones  either  dumb  or  big-bellied :  but  I 
was  something  more  at  ease,  when  I  found  that  they  agreed  upon 
several  regulations  to  cover  such  misfortunes.  Among  others, 
that  it  should  be  an  established  maxim  in  all  nations,  That  a  wo- 
man's first  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  six  months 
after  her  acquaintance  with  her  husband ;  and  that  grief  might 
retard  the  birth  of  her  last  till  fourteen  months  after  his  de- 
cease. 

This  vision  lasted  till  my  usual  hour  of  waking,  which  I  did 
with  some  surprise,  to  find  myself  alone,  after  having  been  on 
'*'^ed  almost  a  >  whole  night  in  so  prodigious  a  multitude.     1 
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could  not  but  reflect  with  wonder,  at  the  partiality  and  extrava- 
gance of  my  vision ;  which,  according  to  my  thoughts,  has  noi 
done  justice  to  the  sex.  If  virtue  in  men  is  more  venerable,  it 
is  in  women  more  lovely ;  which  Milton  has  very  finely  expressed 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam,  speaking  of  Eve,  after  having 
asserted  his  own  pre-eminence,  as  being  first  in  creation  and  in- 
ternal faculties,  br<eaks  out  into  the  following  rapture : 

Yet  when  I  approach 


Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  yirtuousest,  discreetest,  best 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.     Wisdom,  in  discourse  with  her, 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait^ 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally :  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd. 
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He  nngsB  seria  dncant 


In  mala,  derlsom  semel  exceptumque  sinistra.— Hob. 

From  myovm  Apartment^  December  ^. 

There  is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sense 
of  having  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  business,  especially  when  it 
turns  to  the  -public  emolument.  I  have  much  pleasure  of  ijhis 
kind  upon  my  spirits  at  present,  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  af 
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fairs  wbicb  I  went  t^irongb  last  Saturday.  It  is  some  time  since 
I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining  the  pretensions  of  several  who 
had  applied  to  me  fir  canes,  perspective  glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
orange-flower-waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life.  In  order  to 
adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before  directed  Charles  Lillie,'  of  Beau 
fort- Buildings,  to  prepare  a  gieat  bundle  of  blank  licences  in  tbf 
following  words : 

"  You  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  bearer  of  this  cane, 
to  pass  and  repass  through  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  London, 
or  any  place  within  ten  miles  of  it,  without  lett  or  molestation ; 
provided  that  he  does  not  walk  with  it  under  his  arm,  brandish 
il  in  the  air,  or  hang  it  on  a  button :  in  which  case  it  shall  be 
forfeited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited  to  any  one  who  shall 
think  it  safe  to  take  it  from  him. 

"  Isaac  Bicker  staffe." 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos,  will  serve  for 
a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  perfumed  handkerchief.  I  had  placed 
myself  in  my  elbow-chair  at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  parlour, 
having  ordered  Charles  Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  joint-stool 
with  a  writing-desk  before  him.  John  Morphew^  also  took  his 
station  at  the  door  ;  I  having,  for  his  good  and  faithful  services, 
appointed  him  my  chamber-keeper  upon  court  days.  He  let  mo 
know,  that  there  were  a  great  number  attending  without.  .  Upon 
which  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  sit 
upon  snuff-boxes  that  day  ;  but  that  Hiose  who  appeared  for  canes 
might  enter.  The  first  presented  me  with  the  following  petition, 
which  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  read. 

*  First  publisher  of  the  *  Lucubrations  *  and  confidential  publisher  of 
moit  of  Swift's  political  pamphlets  under  the  Tory  niinistry.- 


.  Censor  of  Graat  Britain. 
Qon  Trippit, 
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"  To  Isaac  Biokerataffe,  E 

"  The  humblu  Petition  of  S 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a  oane  &om 
Ijis  youth,  it  is  now  become  as  necossary  to  biin  aa  any  other  of 
his  limbs. 

"  That  a  great  part  of  his  behaTiour  depending  upon  it,  he 
should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  neccsBitiea  if  Lc  should  loBc  the 
use  of  it. 

"  That  the  kuocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning  one  leg  upon 
it,  or  whistling  with  it  on  bis  mouth,  are  such  great  reliefs  to  him 
in  coDTerBation,  that  he  does  not  Imow  how  to  be  good  company 
without  it. 

"  That  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  amour,  and  must  de- 
ipair  of  success,  if  it  be  taken  from  him. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  hopes,  that  (the  premises  tender- 
ly considered)  your  worship  will  not  deprive  him  of  so  useful 
and  GO  necessary  a  support.  J 

"  And  your  petitioner  shall  over,"  &.0,  M 


Upon  the  hearing  of  hia  case,  I  was  touched  with  some  com- 
passion, and  the  more  so,  when  upon  observing  him  nearer  I 
found  be  was  a  prig.  I  bid  him  produce  bis  cane  in  court,  which 
ho  had  left  at  the  door.  He  did  so,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very 
curiously  clouded,  with  a  traosparent  amber  head,  and  a  blue 
ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered  my  clerk 
Lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plaio  joint,  headed 
with  naluut;  and  then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  dcgrecBi 
permitted  him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  the  week,  aud  U>  « 
proper  tionably  till  he  found  himself  able  tc  go  alou& 


I 
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The  second  who  appeared,  came  limpiDg  into  the  court :  and 
settiDg  forth  in  his  petition  many  pretences  for  the  use  of  a  cane, 
I  caused  them  to  be  examined  one  bj  one  ;  but  finding  him  in 
difi'erent  stories,  and  confronting  him  with  several  witnesses  who 
had  seen  him  walk  upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his 
cane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty,  leaning  upon  a 
slight  stick,  and  in  danger  of  falling  every  step  he  took.  I  saw 
the  weakness  of  his  hams ;  and  hearing  that  he  had  married  a 
young  wife  about  a  fortnight  before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  cane, 
and  gave  him  a  new  pair  of  crutches,  with  which  he  went  off  in 
great  vigour  and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by 
another,  who  seemed  very  much  pleased  while  his  petition  was 
reading,  in  which  he  had  represented,  that  he  was  extremely  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  the 
caution  and  dignity  which  accompany  that  distemper.  I  sus- 
pected him  for  an  impostor,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be 
searched,  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith 
in  King  Street'  (my  own  corn-cutter)  who  attended  in  an  outward 
room ;  and  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought 
fit  to  send  him  also  away  without  his  cane. 

While  I  was  thus  dispensing  justice,  I  heard  a  noise  in  my 
outward  room ;  and  inquiring  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  my 
door-keeper  told  me,  that  they  had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  fact 
as  he  was  passing  by  my  door.  They  immediately  brought  in  a 
lively  fresh-coloured  young  man,  who  made  great  re«fistance  with 
hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  use  of  his  cane,  which 
himg  upon  his  fifth  button.  Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to 
bo  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  was  just  entered  at  the  Temple  He 
at  first  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  but  being  driven 

1  Supposed  to  be  the  John  Smith,  corn-cutter  and  operator^  addressed 
ji  Na  45  of  the  Examiner. — G. 


out  of  bia  little  law  and  logio,  he  told  me  very  pertly,  that  h^', 
looked  upon  Euch  a  perpendicniar  creuture  as  uiau  to  make  %l 
very  imperfect  figure  without  a,  cauo  in  iiis  hand.  '  It  ia  weli 
known  (says  he)  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  situation  trf'' 
our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  bands  and  feet ;  and  tbi 
dom  of  the  ancients  bad  deseribed  nian  to  be  an  animal  of  fow^ 
legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night ;  by  which 
they  intimuted,  that  a  cane  might  very  properly  become  part  of 
UB  in  some  period  of  life.'  Upon  which  I  aaked  him,  'whether 
he  wore  it  at  bis  breast  to  have  it  in  readiness  when  that  period 
ahould  arrive  ? '  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me,  he  had 
a  property  in  it,  and  a  right  to  hang  it  where  be  pleased,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  provided  that  be  did  not  break 
the  peace  with  it  :  and  further  said,  that  he  never  took  it  off  his 
button,  unless  it  were  to  lift  it  up  at  a  coachman,  hold  it  over 
the  head  of  a  drawer,  point  out  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or 
for  other  services  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all  within  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  did  not  care  for  discouragiug  a  young  man,  who, 
I  saw,  would  come  to  good  ;  and  because  his  heart  was  set  upffll-i 
hia  new  purchase,  I  ouly  ordered  him  to  wear  it  about  his  neol!,'! 
instead  of  hanging  it  upon  his  buttou,  and  so  dismissed  him.* 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  whose  pretensions  I 
found  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore  gave  many  their  lioencea 
npon  paying  their  fees  |    as  nmny  others  had  their  licences 
newed,  who  reijuired  more  time  for  recovery  of  their  ]iimea< 
than  I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  dispatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners,  there  came 
ft  well-dressed  man,  with  a  glass-tube  in  one  hand,  and  bis 
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tition  in  the  other.     Upon  his  entering  the  room,  he  threw  back 
the  right  side  of  his  wig,  put  forward  his  right  leg,  and  advanc- 
ing the  glass  to  his  right  eye,  aimed  it  directly  at  me.     In  the 
mean  while,  to  make  my  observations  also,  I  put  on  my  specta- 
cles ;  in  which  posture  we  surveyed  each  other  for  some  time. 
Upon  the  removal  of  our  glasses,  I  desired  him  to  read  his  pe- 
tition, which  he  did  very  promptly  and  easily ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  set  forth,  that  he  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  and 
was  within  very  few  degrees  of  being  utterly  blind ;  concluding 
with  a  prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend his  sight  by  a  glass.      In  answer  to  this,  I  told  him,  he 
might  sometimes  extend  it  to  his  own  destruction.     *  As  you  are 
now  (said  I)  you  are  out  of  the  reach  of  beauty ;  the  shafts  of 
the  finest  eyes  lose  their  force  before  they  can  come  at  you ;  you 
cannot  distinguish  a  toast  from  an  orange-wench ;  you  can  see 
a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without  any  interruption  from  an  im- 
pertinent face  to  discompose  you.     In  short,  what  are  snares  for 
others' — My  petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but  told  me  very 
seriously,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  quite  mistake  your  man  ;  it  is 
the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the  employment  of  my  life,  to  frequent 
public  assemblies,  and  gaze  upon  the  fair.'     In  a  word,  I  found 
his  use  of  a  glass  was  occasioned  by  no  other  infirmity  but  his 
vanity,  and  was  not  so  much  designed  to  make  him  see,  as  to 
make  him  be  seen  and  distinguished  by  others.     I  therefore  re- 
fused him  a  licence  for  a  perspective,  but  allowed  him  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  with  full  permission  to  use  them  in  any  public  assem- 
bly as  he  should  think  fit.     He  was  followed  by  so  very  few  of 
this  order  of  men,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  this  sort  of  cheats 
are  almost  at  an  end. 

The  orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  petitions,  perfumed 
so  strongly  with  musk,  that  I  was  almost  overcome  with  the 
scent ;  and  for  my  own  sake,  wasi  obliged  forthwith  to  licence 


So,  lOSj  T  H  E     T  i 

their  haadker chiefs,  especially  when  I  found  tbej  bad  sweetened 
them  at  Obarloa  Lillie's,  aod  that  Bomc  of  tbeir  persons  would 
not  be  altogether  iuoffenaive  without  them,  Joha  Morphcw, 
whom  I  have  made  the  general  of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me, 
that  the  petitiouera  were  all  of  that  order,  and  oould  produae 
certificates  to  prove  it  if  I  required  it.  I  was  so  well  pleaxcd 
with  this  way  of  their  embalming  tbemaelves,  that  I  aomtuanded 
the  ahoveaaid  Morphew  to  give  it  in  orders  to  hia  whole  army, 
that  every  ooe  who  did  not  aurrender  himself  up  to  bo  disposed 
of  by  the  upholders,  should  use  the  same  method  to  keep  him 
self  sweet  during  his  preaent  atate  of  putrefaction. 

I  finished  my  session  with  great  content  of  mind,  reficctiiig 
upon  the  good  I  had  done  ;  for  however  slightly  men  may  rtgiird 
these  particalarities  and  little  follies  in  dresB  and  behaviour, 
they  lead  to  greater  evila.  The  bearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  such 
singularities,  teaches  us  insenaibly  an  impertinent  fortitude,  and 
enables  us  to  bear  public  censure  for  things  which  mure  anh- 
BtaDtially  deserve  it.  By  this  meuus  they  open  a  gate  to  folly, 
and  oftentimes  render  a  roan  so  ridiculous,  aa  diacredtt  his  virtues 
and  capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from  doing  any  good  in  the 
world.  Besides,  the  giving  into  unoommon  habita  of  this  nature, 
is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference  whioh  la  due  to  mankii 
and  (what  is  worst  of  all)  the  certain  indioatiou 
flaw  in  the  mind  of  the  person  that  commits  them.  When  I 
k  young  man,  I  remember  a  gcntleuian  of  great  integrity  and 
worth  was  very  remarkable  for  wearing  a  broad  belt,  and  a  banger 
instead  of  a  fashionable  sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very 
well-bred  man.  I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to  have  something 
wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while  to  discover  any 
collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched  him  narrowly  for  six  and 
thirty  years,  when  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  hut  my 
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Aelf,  who  had  long  expected  to  see  the  foUj  break  oat«  he  nuur- 
ried  his  own  cook-maid. 

Sir  Riehard  Steele  joined  in  this  paper      T. 
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Pronaque  onm  spectant  animalia  cetera  terram, 
Os  boinini  Sublime  dedit,  cffilomque  tueri 
Juflsit Ovid  Bimp. 

Sheer-Lane^  Decembei  16. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effect  well-disposed 
lights,  with  proper  forms  and  orders  in  assemblies,  have  upon 
some  tempers.  I  am  sure  I  feel  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  I  cannot  in  a  day  or  two  get  out  of  my  imagination  any  very 
beautiful  or  disagreeable  impression  which  I  receive  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  this  reason,  I  frequently  look  in  at  the  play-house, 
in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and  warm  my  mind  with  some 
new  ideas,  that  may  be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the  other  day,  and 
placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  it,  very  convenient  for  seeing,  with- 
out being  myself  observed.  I  found  the  audience  hushed  in  a 
very  deep  attention,  and  did  not  question  but  some  noble  tragedy 
was  just  then  in  its  crisis,  or  that  an  incident  was  to  be  unravelled 
which  would  determine  the  fate  of  an  hero.  Whihj  I  was  in  this 
suspence,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Better- 
ton*  appear  in  all  the  majesty  of  distress,  to  my  unspeakable 
amazement,  there  came  up  a  monster  with  a  face  between  hig 
feet ;  and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he  raised  himself  on  one  leg  in 

The  Garrick  of  hie  age — See  an  interesting  note  to  No.  71  Df  Nichols  • 
(»d.  of  the  Tatler,  and  the  account  of  his  funeral  in  No.  167,  by  Steele. — G 


Buoh  a  perpendioular  posture,  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direct  Uua 
«.hove  his  head.  It  afterwards  twisted  itself  iuto  the  motiuns 
and  wreatliiogs  of  several  differeot  animaU,  aod  after  great  vari- 
ety of  shapes  aad  truDsfoTmatioos,  went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure 
of  UD  human  creature.  The  adiuiration,  the  applause,  ihe  satis' 
fiiGtiou  of  the  audience,  during  this  strange  entertainment,  is  not 
to  be  eipreaaed.  I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance  for  my 
dear  oountryraen,  and  looked  about  with  soma  apprehension  for 
fear  any  foreigner  should  he  present.  Is  it  possible  (thought  I) 
tiiat  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and  take  plcasnra 
in  Beeing  its  own  figure  turned  to  ridicule,  and  distorted 
forms  that  raise  horror  and  aversion  ?  There  is  something 
ingenuoiiB  and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to  bear  such  a  sight. 
Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are  shocked  at  seeing  the  cliar- 
BCters  of  persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue,  knowledge, 
or  services  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights,  and  by  mis- 
representation made  the  Hubjeet  of  buffoonery.  Such  a  nice  ab- 
horrence is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar ;  but,  me. 
thinks  it  is  wonderful,  that  these  who  have  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward figure  to  distinguish  tliem  as  men,  should  delight'in  seeing 
it  abused,  vilified,  and  disgraced. 

I  must  confess,  tliore  is  nothing  tliat  more  pleases  me,  in  all 
that  I  read  in  books,  or  see  among  mankind,  than  such  passages 
as  represent  human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a 
creature  made  up  of  different  extremes,  he  has  something  in  him 
very  great  and  very  mean ;  a  skilful  artist  may  draw  an  eiscellent 
picture  of  him  in  either  views.  The  finest  authors  of  antiquity 
have  taken  him  on  the  more  advantageous  side.  They  cultivata 
the  natural  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a  generous  am- 
bition, feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and  perfection,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  betweeu  the  virtuous  and  tha 
vicious,  by  making  the  difTereuce  betwist  thcni  as  great 
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twcen  godft  and  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page 
in  Plato,  TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists,  without 
being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
c.mld  never  read  any  ol  our  modish  French  authors,  or  those  of 
our  own  country,  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that 
trifling  nation,  without  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with 
myself,  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is,  to  de 
preciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appear 
ances.  They  give  mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  tho 
worthiest  actions  ;  they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution. 
In  short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  the  species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  authors,  among  many  others,  let  any 
one  examine  the  celebrated  Bochefoucault,  who  is  the  great 
philosopher  for  administering  of  consolation  to  the  idle,  the  en- 
vious, and  worthless  part  of  mankind.^ 

« 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate  understanding, 
but  great  vivacity,  who,  by  dipping  into  many  authors  of  this 
nature,  had  got  a  little  smattering  of  knowledge,  jast  enough  to 
make  an  atheist  or  a  free-thinker,  but  not  a  philosopher,  or  a 
man  of  sense.  With  these  accomplishments,  he  went  to  visit  his 
father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough,  honest  man,  and 
wise,  though  not  learned.  The  son,  ^i»ho  took  all  opportunities 
to  show  his  learning,  began  to  establish  a  new  religion  in   the 

^  Addison  agrees  in  this  with  no  less  a  personage  than  Ninon  de  TEn- 

clos.     "  II  n'  a  pas  trop  bonne  opinion  de  la  pauvre  humanity.     II  ne  croit 

non  plus  aux  vertus  qu'  aux  levenants."     Lettres  de  N.  de  1'  E.,  lib.  11. 

Swift,  however,  wrote  in  verses*  which  Addison  did  not  live  to  see : 

"Larochefoncauld  his  maxims  drew 
Fr?w  nature ;  hence  we  find  them  trua** 

Verses  on  the  death  of  De.  Swift. 

The  reader  who  feels  an  interest  in  this  subject,  will  read  with  plea- 
sure Stewart*s  opinion  as  expressed  in  his  Dissertatior  on  th€  pr(  gress  of 
Metaphysical  <fec.  Philosophy.     Chap,  ii,  sec.  2.-r-G. 


family,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrowneaa  of  their  country  Dttiona, 
JD  wliicli  lie  Bucceeded  so  well,  that  be  bad  seduced  the  bntler  b] 
his  table-talk,  and  staggered  hia  eldeat  aister.     The  tild  geutl» 
niaD  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  schisms  that  arose  ftmong  hia  ' 
ohildrcD,  but  did  not  yet  believe  his  son's  doatrine  to  be  s 
nieious  as  it  really  was,  'till  one  day  talking  of  his  setting  dog, 
the  sou  said, '  he  did  not  question  but  Tray  was  h 
mj  one  of  the  family  ; '  and  iu  the  heat  of  the  argument  told  h 
father,  that  for  bis  own  part,  '  he  expected  to  die  like  a  dog^'  1 
Upon  which,  the  old  man  starling  up  in  a  very  great  poasiofl,^ 
Tied  out,  '  Then,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  like  one  ; '  tud  taking  b 
eane  in  his  hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  hiti  system, 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  np  from  that  day,  fell  to 
reading  good  books,  and  is  now  a  beiioher  in  the  Mid  die- Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the  story  with  a 
eign  to  engage  the  secular  arm   in  matters  of  this  natare  ;  bat 
certainty,  if  it  ever  exerts  itself  in  affairs  of  opluion  and  speeul^J 
tion,  it  ought  to  do  it  on  such  ahallow  and  despicable  pretender! 
to  knowledge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and  uncomfortable 
prospects  of  his  being,  and  destroy  those  principles  which  c 
the  support,  happiness,  and  glory,  of  alt  public  societies,  as  well 
M  private  persons 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golden  sayings, '  That  a  ma 
Bboald  take  eare  above  all   things  to  Itave  a  due  respect  for  him 
self:  '  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors,  who 
are  tor  depreciating  mankind,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  a 
do  what  tlie  most  refined  spirits  have  been  labouring  to  advaneo   . 
since  the   beginning  of  the  world.      The  very  design   of  dre 
good -breeding,  outward  ornaments,  and  ceremony,  were  to  lift  J 
np  human  nature,  and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.     ArchitectoF^  J 
palpating,  and  statuary,  were  invented  with  the  same  design ; 
indeed  every  Mrt  and  science  contributes  to  the  embellishment  of  1 
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life,  and  to  the  wearing  ofif  or  tbrowiig  into  shades  the  mean  and 
low  parts  of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end  more 
than  all  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  which 
gives  a  truer  and  better  account  of  this  art  than  all  the  yolumes 
that  were  ever  written  upon  it. 

"  Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised  altogether 
from  a  noble  foundation,  which  makes  much  for  the  dignity 
of  man's  nature.  For  seeing  this  sensible  world  is  in  dig- 
nity inferior  to  the  soul  of  man,  poesy  seems  to  endow  human 
nature  with  that  which  history  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  mind,  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things,  where  the  sub- 
stance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  matter  be  thoroughly  consider- 
ed, a  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  from  poesy,  that  a  more 
stately  greatness  of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and  a  more 
beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be 
found  in  nature  since  the  fall.  Wherefore,  seeing  the  acts  and 
events  which  are  the  subjects  of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  am- 
plitude as  to  content  the  mind  of  man ;  poesy  is  ready  at  hand 
to  feign  acts  more  heroical.  Because  true  history  reports  the 
successes  of  business  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  virtues 
and  vices,  poesy  corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and  fortunes  ac- 
cording to  desert,  and  according  to  the  law  of  Providence  :  because 
true  history,  through  the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things, 
works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  cheer- 
cth  and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  various, 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
delectation,  magnanimity,  and  morality ;  and  therefore  it  may 
seem  deservedly  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  because 
it  doth  raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  spirit  with  high  raptures 
by  proportioning  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  ^ 
Mdd  not  submitting  the  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and  history  do 
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And  by  these  allurements  and  congruities,  whereby  it  cherisheth 
the  soul  of  man,  joined  also  with  consort  of  music,  whereby  it 
may  more  sweetly  insinuate  itself,  it  hath  won  such  access,  that 
it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude  times  and  bai'barous  na- 
tions, when  other  learning  stood  excluded." 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with  this  nat- 
ural greatness  and  dignity  of  human  nature  so  muoh  as  religion, 
which  does  not  only  promise  the  entire  refinement  of  the  miud, 
but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  both. 
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—Qua  lads  mlserls  tain  dlra  oapido  ?— Yibo. 

Sheer-Lane^  Beceynher  21. 

As  soon  as  I  had  pladed  myself  in  my  chair  of  judicature,  I 
ordered  ray  clerk  Mr.  Lillie  *  to  read  to  the  assembly  (who  were 
gathered  together  according  to  notice)  a  certain  declaration,  by 
way  of  charge,  to  open  the  purpose  of  my  session,  which  tended 
only  to  this  explanation,  *  That  as  other  courts  were  often  called 
to  demand  the  execution  of  persona  dead  in  law,  so  this  was  held  to 
give  the  last  orders  relating  to  those  who  are  dead  in  reason.'  The 
solicitor  of  the  new  company  of  upholders,  near  the  Hay- Market, 
appeared  in  behalf  of  that  useful  society,  and  brought  in  an  ac- 
cusation of  a  young  woman,  who  herself  stood  at  the  bar  before 
mo  Mr.  Lillie  read  her  indictment,  which  was  in  substance, 
*  That  whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  Fields,  had  by  the  use  of  one  instrument  called  a  look- 

»  A  shopkeeper  in  the  Strand,  to  whom  the  letters  for  the  Tatler,  Specta. 
tor,  <&c.  were  addressed.  In  1726  he  published,  with  Steele's  consent,  IbA 
Utters  which  had  not  been  used,  in  2  volt.  Syo.— G. 
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lug-glasS)  and  by  the  further  use  of  certain  attire,  made  either  of 
eambrio,  muslin,  or  other  linen  wares,  upon  her  head,  attained  to 
such  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and 
turn  of  her  countenance,  that  she  the  said  Rebecca  had  put  to 
death  several  young  men  of  the  said  parish ;  and  that  the  said 
young  men  had  acknowledged  in  certain  papers,  commonly  called 
love-letters  (which  were  produced  in  court,  gilded  on  the  edges, 
and  sealed  with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  amorous  and  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  the  said  seals)  that  they  died  for 
the  said  Rebecca :  and  whereas  the  said  Rebecca  persisted  in 
the  said  evil  practice ;  this  way  of  life  the  said  society  construed 
to  be,  according  to  former  edicts,  a  state  of  death,  and  demanded 
an  order  for  the  interment  of  the  said  Rebecca.* 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  humanity,  and  desired  her 
to  make  answer  to  what  was  said  against  her.  She  said,  '  it  was 
indeed  true,  that  she  had  practised  all  the  arts  and  means  she 
could  to  dispose  of  herself  happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  she  did 
not  come  under  the  censure  expressed  in  my  writings  for  the 
sam^ ;  and  humbly  hoped  I  would  not  condemn  her  for  the  igno- 
rance of  her  accusers,  who,  according  to  their  own  -words,  had 
rather  represented  her  killing  than  dead.'  She  further  alleged, 
^  That  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to  her^ 
were  become  mere  words,  and  that  she  had  been  always  ready  to 
marry  any  of  those  who  said  they  died  for  her ;  but  that  they 
made  their  escape  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or  be- 
lieved.' She  ended  her  discourse,  by  desiring  I  would,  for  the 
future,  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words,  '  I  die,'  in  letters  of  love. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an  air  of  innocence, 
that  she  easily  gained  credit,  and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which 
occasion,  I  gave  it  as  a  standing  rule,  '  That  any  persons,  who 
in  any  letter,  billet,  or  discourse,  should  tell  a  woman  he  died  for 
h«r,  should,  if  she  pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her,  or  be  im- 
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mediatelj  intprred  upon  such  tlieir  own  coDfossIon,  without  lail 

It  happened,  tliat  the  very  next  who  ^ras  brought  before  m* 
waa  one  of  her  admirers,  who  wae  indicted  upon  that  very  head. 
A  letter,  which  he  acknowlekged  to  be  his  owa  band,  yiaa  read; 
in  which,  were  the  following  worda ;  '  Cruol  creature,  I  die  for 
you.'  It  was  observable,  that  he  took  snuiT  all  the  time  liis  ft» 
costition  waa  reading.  I  asked  him,  '  How  be  came  to  use  those 
words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  man  ? '  He  told  me,  '  He  was  in 
loTe  with  a  lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  hei 
BO ;  and  that  all  bis  acquaintance  took  the  same  method.'  Tbougk 
I  was  moved  with  coDipassioa  towards  bim,  by  reason  of  thp 
weakness  of  bis  parts,  yet  for  example's  sake,  I  was  forced  to  an- 
swer, '  Your  sentence  shall  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  youi 
companions  not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.'  Upon  this,  ho  be- 
gan to  beat  bis  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy  air ;  and  opening  it 
.  again,  '  Faith,  Isime,  (said  be,)  thou  art  au  unaccountable  old  fel 
low. — Prytheo,  who  gave  thee  power  of  life  and  death?  (Vhat 
a  pox  hast  thou  to  do  with  ladies  and  lovers  ?  I  suppose  thoa 
wouldst  have  a  man  be  in  company  with  bis  mistress,  and  saj  no- 
thing to  her.  Dost  tbou  call  breaking  a  jest,  telling  a  lie  ?  H«  F 
IB  that  thy  wisdom,  old  Stiffrump,  ha  ?  '  *  He  was  going  on  with 
this  insipid  common-pla^e  mirth,  sometimes  opening  his  boi, 
sometimes  shutting  it,  then  viewing  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and 
then  the  workmanship  of  the  hinge,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  elo- 
guenoe,  I  ordered  bis  box  to  be  taken  from  bim;  upon  which  ho 
waa  immediately  struck  speechless,  and  carried  off  sfoue  dead. 

Xbe  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  fellow  of  sixty.  Ha 
was  bruDgbt  in  by  bis  relatione,  who  desired  leave  to  hnry  him. 
Upon  requiring  a  distinct  account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible  wit- 

■  This  pert,  rhetoiic,  certaial;  Steele's.  [Then  who  wrote 'HuHt't  pmi* 
in  the  Drummer  I— O] 
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DOSS  deposed,  '  That  he  always  rose  at  ten  of  the  clock,  played 
with  his  cat  till  twelve,  smoked  tobacco  till  one,  was  at  dinner 
till  two,  then  took  another  pipe,  played  at  backgammon  till  six, 
talked  of  one  Madam  Frances,  an  old  mistress  of  his,  till  eight, 
repeated  the  same  account  at  the  tavern  till  ten,  then  returned 
home,  took  the  other  pipe,  and  then  to  bed.'     I  asked  him,  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself?     ^  As  to  what  (said  he)  they  mention 
concerning  Madam   Frances—'  I  did  not  care  for  hearing  a 
Canterbury  tale,  and  therefore  thought  myself  seasonably  inter- 
rupted by  a  young  gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of  the 
old  man,  and  prayed  an  arrest  of  judgment;  for  that  he  the  said 
young  man  has  certain   lands   by  his  the  said  old  man's  life. 
Upon  this,  the  solicitor  of  the  upholders  took  an  occasion  to  de- 
mand him  also,  and  thereupon  produced  several  evidences  that 
witnessed  to  his  life  and  conversation.     It  appeared,  that  each 
of  them  divided  their  hours  in  matters  of  equal    moment  and 
importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  public.     They  rose  at  the 
same   hour :  while   the  old   man   was   playing  with  his  cat,  the 
young 'One  was  looking  out  of  his  window  ;  while  the  old  man 
was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young  man  was  rubbing  his  teeth ; 
while  one  was  at  dinner,  the  other  was  dressing  j  while  one  was 
at  backgammon,  the  other  was  at  dinner ;  while  the  old  fellow 
was  talking  of  Madam  Frances,  the  young  one  was  either  at  play, 
or  toasting  women  whom  he  never  conversed  with.     The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any 
thing ;  the  old  man,  a  man  of  worth  before  he  knew  Madam  Fran 
ces.     Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  to  be  both  interred  to 
gether,  with  inscriptions  proper  to  their  chaiacters,  signifying 
*  That  the  old  man  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the 
year  1709.'     And  over  the  young  one  it  was  said,  *  That  be  de^ 
parted  this  world  in  the  25th  year  of  his  death.' 

The  next  class  of  criminals,  were  authors  in  prose  and  verso 


Those  of  tliGm  wlio  Lad  produced  any  still-born  work, 
mediately  dismissed  to  their  burial,  and  were  fuUyweti  by  oth 
era,  who,  notwlthstuudiug  some  sprightly  isHue  in  their  life-timt 
had  given  proofs  of  their  death,  by  bdiuo  posthumoua  ciuidren, 
that  bore  no  reaeniblance  to  their  elder  brethren.  Ab  for  those 
who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mined  progeny,  provided  always  they 
Bould  prove  the  last  to  be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life, 
tat  not  without  loss  of  limbs  ;  for  iu  this  case,  I  was  satisfied 
frith  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were  mortified. 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  superannuated  benob- 
era  of  the  inns  of  court,  senior  feUows  of  colleges,  and  defunot 
statesmen ;  all  whom  I  ordered  to  he  decimated  iiidifierently,  al- 
tawing  the  rest  a  reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promise  of  a  free 
pardon  in  case  of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  examined;  but  find- 
ing it  very  Inte,  1  adjourned  the  court ;  not  without  the  Beerot 
pleasure  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  furnished  out  an  hand- 
some execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter,  informing  me, 
*  That  in  pursuance  of  tho  edict  of  Justice  in  one  of  my  lata  vis- 
ions, all  those  of  the  fair  sex  began  to  appear  preguant  who  had 
a  any  hazard  of  it ;  as  was  manifest  by  a  particular  swelling 
in  the  petticoats  of  several  ladies  in  and  about  this  great  city.' 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  attribute  the  rising  of  this  part  of  tha 
dress  to  this  occasion,  jct  must  own,  that  I  am  very  much  dia- 
led to  be  offended  with  such  a  new  and  unaccountable  fashion. 
I  shall,  however,  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examined 
all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  it.  Aud  iu  the  mean  time, 
think  fit  to  give  this  notice  to  the  fah"  ladies  who  are  now  making 
up  their  winter  suits,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  dresses  of 
that  kind,  till  they  shall  find  what  judgment  will  be  passed  upon 
them  ;  for  it  would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  should  put 
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ihemselves  to  an  unnecessary  exp^ice  :  and  I  ould  not  but  thinlr 
myself  lo  blame,  if  I  should  hereafter  forbid  1iiem  the  wearing 
garments,  when  they  have  laid  out  money  upon  them,  without 
haying  given  them  any  previous  admonitiona 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  paper,  T.* 
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Procnl  01    Procol  este  profkni !— ViBCk 

Sheer-Lane,  December  23. 
The  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  honours,  as  being  the 
chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave  so  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door 
last  night,  that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  myself  com* 
plimented  with  the  usual  salutation  of  Good  morrow  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaffe ;  good  morrow,  my  masters  all.'  The  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night  disposed  mo  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  serious ; 
and  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn  out  among  exterior  objects, 
by  the  avocations  of  sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  my- 
self I  was  considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night,  what 
was  the  proper  employment  of  a  thinking  being  ?  What  were 
the  perfections  it  should  propose  to  itself  ?  And  what  the  end 
it  should  aim  at  ?  My  mind  is  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that 
the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such 
a  time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awful  and  solr 
emn.  I  was  in  this  disposition,  when  our  bellman  began  his 
midnight  homily  (which  he  has  been  repeating  to  us  every  wintei 
night  for  these  twenty  years)  with  the  usual  exordium. 

Oh !  mortal  man,  thou  that  art  born  in  sin  ! 

»  The  story  of  Mrs.  Pindust  may  have  been  Steele*-.     The  rest,  if  not 
written,  was  touched  by  Mr.  Addison.     [Hurd,  on  his  usual  authority.— G.I 
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Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  just  and  rea- 
sonable, however  debased  by  the  circumstances  that  accompany 
them,  do  not  fail  to  produce  their  natural  effect  in  a  mind  that  is 
not  perverted  and  depraved  by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  polite- 
ness and  ridicule.  The  temper  which  I  now  found  myself  in,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in  mind  of  those  lines  in 
Shakespear,  wherein,  according  to  his  agreeable  wildness  of  im* 
agination,  he  has  wrought  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  ghost 
vanishes  upon  the  cock^s  crowing,  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  its 
crowing  all  hours  of  the  night  about  Christmas  time,  and  to  insin- 
uate  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  for  that  season. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  oock. 
Some  eay,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  oar  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  say  they,  no  spirit  dares  walk  abroad 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strikdy 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best  and  greatest  men  :  ■ 
all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
seasoned  with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays 
that  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modern  audience ;  and  are,  there* 
fore,  certain  instances,  that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a  much  greater 
sense  of  virtue  than  the  present. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection*  to  consider,  that  the 
British  nation,  which  is  now  at  a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its 
councils  and  conquests  than  it  ever  was  before,  should  distinguish 
itself  by  a  certain  lorseness  of  principles,  and  a  falling  off  from 

a  Reflection  to  eonnder.    t.  e.  "to  reflect**     It  ehould  be, — "  a  melancholy 
iking  to  cunaider ;"  or,  *'  it  fills  one  with  melancholy  to  consider." 
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those  sobcmes  of  thinking,  which  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes  upon  us  from  the 
the  works  of  a  few  solemn  blockheads,  that  meet  together  with 
the  zeal  and  seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  common  sense, 
and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  the  wretches,  who,  without 
any  show  of  wit,  learning,  or  reason,  publish  their  crude  concep- 
tions, with  the  ambition  of  appearing  more  wise  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  upon  no  other  pretence,  than  that  of  dissenting  from 
them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title  pages  and  editions ; 
and  immediately  to  become  conspicuous,  declares  that  he  is  an 
unbeliever.  Another  knows  how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a 
dog,  and  forthwith  argues  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  1 
have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the  ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally 
the  truth  of  the  scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in 
it.  ThesQ  poor  wretches  talk  blasphemy  for  want  pf  discourse, 
and  are  rather  the  objects  of  scorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indigna- 
tion ;  but  the  grave  disputant,  that  reads,  and  writes,  and  spends 
all  his  time  in  convincing  himself  and  the  world  that  he  is  no 
better  than  a  brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  government,  as 
a  blot  to  a  civil  society,  and  a  defamer  of  mankind.*  I  love  to 
consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by  the  title  of  deist, 
atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three  diflferent  lights ;  in  his  solitudes, 
his  afflictions,  and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  vir- 
tue, if  one  considers  him  in  his  solitude,  as  taking  in  the  system 
of  the  universe,  observing  the  mutual  dependance  and  harmony, 
by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his 
passions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  with  magnificent  ideas  of-  Prov- 
idence, makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  being 
t'lan  the  greatest  conqueror  amidst  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of 
a  triumph.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  ani 

Tolaod  is  eaid  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  this  severe  passage. — Q. 
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mal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retirement.  His  mind  is  incapable  of 
rapture  or  elevation  :  he  can  only  consider  himself  as  an  insigni- 
ficant figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wandering  up  and  down  in  a 
field  or  a  meadow,  under  the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals 
about  him,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a  mortality  as  they,  with 
this  aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  lies 
under  the  apprehension  of  it. 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  helpless 
and  forlorn;  he  feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity, 
without  being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  passed, 
or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come.  Annihilation  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  an  halti^r 
or  a  pistol  the  only  refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if  you  would  be- 
nold  one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants  in  his  poorest  figure  you 
must  consider  him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  shipboard  with  one  of  these 
vermin,  when  there  arose  a  brisk  gale,  which  could  frighten  no- 
body but  himself  Upon  the  rolling  of  the  ship  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  confessed  to  the  chaplain,  that  he  had  been  a  vile  athe- 
ist, and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever  since  he  came  to  his 
estate.  The  good  man  was  astonished,  and  a  report  immediately 
ran  through  the  ship,  that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  the  upper 
deck.  Several  of  the  common  seamen,  who  had  never  heard  the 
word  before,  thought  it  had  been  some  strange  fish  ;  but  they 
were  more  surprised  when  they  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  heard  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  *  That  he  never  believed  till  that  day  that  there 
was  a  God.'  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  confession,  one  of  the 
honest  tars  whispered  to  the  boatswain,  '  That  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  heave  him  overboard.'  But  we  were  now  within  sight  of 
port.,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  penitent  relapsed, 
begging  all  of  us  that  were  present,  as  we  were  gentlemen  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  what  had  passed. 
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He*  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days,  when  one  of  the 
company  began  to  rally  him  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard, 
which  the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  lie 
on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.  The  atheist  was  run  through 
the  body,  and  after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian as  he  was  at  sea,  till  he  found  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal. 
He  is  at  present  one  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now 
writing  a  pamphlet  against  several  received  opinions  concerning 
the  existence  of  fairies.^ 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  faults  of  the  age  and 
country  which  I  live  in,  I  should  have  thought  myself  inexcusa- 
ble to  have  passed  over  this  crying  one,  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  present  discourse.  I  shall,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  give 
my  countrymen  particular  cautions  against  this  distemper  of  the 
mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashionable,  and  by  that  means  more 
likely  to  spread.  I  have  somewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  sentence,  ^  That  a  man  would  be  a  most  insupportable 
monster,  should  he  have  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his  years, 
constitution,  profession,  family,  religion,  age  and  country ;  and 
yet  every  man  is  in  danger  of  them  all.  For  this  reason,  as  I  am 
an  old  maUj  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being  covetous,  and 
telling  long  stories :  as  I  am  choleric,  I  forbear  not  only  swearing, 
but  all  interjections  of  fretting,  as  Pugh !  Pish  I  and  the  like. 
As  I  am  a  layman,  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an  aversion  for  a 
wise  and  good  man,  because  his  coat  is  of  a  different  colour  from 
mine.     As  I  am  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bicker- 

staffes,  I  never  call  a  man  of  merit  an  upstart.     As  a  protestant, 

/■ 

•  The  following  improvement  on  the  story  of  the  atheist,  certainly  by  Mr. 
Addison. 

b  The  exixtence  of  fairies.  A  fine  stroke  of  satire,  to  insinuate,  that  the 
efforts  of  our  most  applauded  free-thinkers  are,  generally,  as  haniiless  as  their 
intentions  are  malicious ;  for  that  th«^y  only  bend  their  force  against  some 
phantom  of  religion  as  priest  crafty  tlic  intolerance  of  the  cUrny,  ^c,  and  thea 
plume  themselves  on  ihe  conceit  that  they  have  been  conil>atiDg  Christianity 


I  do  not  suffer  my  ice-.il  so  far  to  transport  mo,  as  to  name 
Pope  aud  tlie  Dovil  together.  As  I  am  &Uen  into  tbia  deecne- 
Fate  ago,  I  guard  myself  particula.rlj  against  the  folly  I  have  bseu 
notr  speaking  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Engllshmaa,  I  am  very  caa- 
tiouB  not  to  hate  a  stranger,  or  despise  a  poor  Palatine. 
Sir  Jiie&ard  Steele  aiiisied  in  lint  paper.     T. 
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Id  petuIahLUtii  prucedjit.' 


I  WAS  walking  about  my  cliamber  thia  morning  in  a  very  gay 
humour,  when  I  aaw  a  ooaoh  stop  at  my  door,  and  a  yoath  about 
fifteen  alighting  out  of  it,  who  I  perceived  to  bo  the  eldest  son  of 
my  bosom  friend,  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  paper  of 
the  ITth  of  the  last  month.  I  felt  a  Bensible  pleasure  rising  in 
me  at  the  eight  of  him,  my  acquaintance  having  begun  with  bis 
fatiter  when  he  was  just  such  a  stripling,  and  about  that  very  age. 
When  he  came  up  to  mc,  ho  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  burst  into 
tears.      I  was  extremely  moved,  and   immediately   said,   '  Child, 

bow  does  your  father  do  ?  '     He  began  to  reply,  '  My  mother ' 

but  eould  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  down  with  him  into 
the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of  him,  that  his  mother  was  then 
dying,  and  that  while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices  to 
her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his  father, 
Who  (ho  said)  would  certainly  break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go 
and  comfort  him.'  The  child's  discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his 
own  bead  and  the  tendornosa  he  showed  for  hia  parents,  would 
hff/6  quite  oTcrpowored  me,  had  I  not  resolved  to  fortify  mjaelf    i 
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for  tlie  seasonable  performances  of  those  duties  which  I  owed  to 
mj  friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  that  excellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  support  to  him  under 
all  other  afflictions.  *  How  (thought  I)  will  he  be  able  to  bear 
the  hour  of  her  death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without  sorrow '  We 
were  now  got  pretty  far  into  Westminster,  and  arrived  at  my 
friend's  house.  At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,*  not  without . 
a  secret  satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  there.  I  had  formerly 
conversed  with  him  at  his  house ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that 
sort  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautiful,  and 
never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  party 
disputes,  I  listened  to  him  with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse 
chanced  to  be  on  the  subject  of  Death,  which  he  treated  with  such 
a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness  of  soul,  that  instead  of  being 
terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,  altogether  to  be 
contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired.  As  I  met  him  at  the  door,  I 
saw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heighir 
ened  with  an  iir  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which  as  I  afterwards 
found,  had  sucn  an  irresistible  force,  as  to  suspend  the  pains  of 
the  dying,  and  the  lamentation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  at- 
tended her.  I  went  up  directly  to  the  room  where  she  lay,  and 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  friend,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
thoughts  had  been  composed  a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me, 
turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little  family  of  children 
renewed  the  expressions  of  their  sorrow  according  to  their  several 
ages  and  degrees  of  understanding.  The  eldest  daughter  was  in 
tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her  mother ',  others  were  kneel* 
ing  about  the  bed-side :  and  what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a 

•  r>r.  Smalridge,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  new  cbapel  in  Tothili 
Fields— G 


Nd.  1:4.] 


[■ 
little  toy,  who  waa  too  jonng  to  know  tlie  reason,  weeping  onlj 
becnuBe  bis  eisters  did.  The  only  one  in  tlie  room  who  seemed 
roHigued  and  comforted,  was  the  djifig  person.  At  mj  approach 
to  the  bed  Bide,  sbe  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice,  '  This  ib 
kindly  done Take  eare  of  yowr  friend Do  not  go  from 
him  She  had  before  taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children, 
in  a  mtmncr  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  graoetiil- 
ness  peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  character.  My  heart  was  torn 
to  pieces  to  see  the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping  I 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for  fear  of  disturbing  h 

I    last  momentB;  and  the  wife,  even  at  that  time,  concealing  titft  ] 
pains  she  endared,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.     She  kept   I 
her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after  she  grew  speechless 
and  soon  after  closed  them  for  ever.     In  the  moment  of  her  da 
parture,  my  friend  {who  had  thus 
deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  I 
tion  uf  the  children,  who   thougbt  they  s 

expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would  have 
melted  the  hardest  heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  father  re- 
cover, whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  rcsolu 
tion  to  accompany  him  til!  the  first  pangs  of  his  affliction  wen 
abated.  I  knew  consolation  would  now  be  impertinent;  ant' 
therefore  contented  myself  to  sit  by  him,  and  coDdole  with  bin. 
in  silence.  For  I  shall  herense  the  method  of  an  ancient  author, 
who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the  virtues  and  death  of  Mao- 
riuus's  wife,  espreaaes  himself  thus :  '  I  shall  suspend  my  advioa 
to  this  best  of  friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by 
those  three  great  remedies,  [iiccessiias  ipsa,  dies  longa,  tt  satietoM 
dolorix),'  the  noeesaity  of  submisaion,  length  of  time,  and  satiety 
of  gri.f." 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with  much  c 
'  Hiny. 


ded  himself}  gave  a 
aide.  The  distrac- 
both  their  parents 
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eration,  the  melancholy  state  of  one  who  has  had  such  a  part  of 
himself  torn  from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  everj  circum- 
stance of  life  His  condition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately 
lost  his  right  arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help  himself 
with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  person  in  his 
house,  at  his  tahle,  in  company,  or  in  retirement ;  and  loses  the 
relish  of  all  the  pleasures  and  diversions  that  were  before  enter- 
taining to  him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most  agreea- 
ble objects  recal  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used  to  enjoy 
them.  This  additional  satisfaction,  from  the  taste  of  pleasures 
in  the  society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  described  in  Milton, 
who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise  itself,  no  flirther  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in 
oompany  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  inexpressibly  charming. 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seBsons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  raild  ;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
In  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
GlistVing  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  nighty 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  star-light^  without  Thee  is  sweet. 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing 
ani  the  recapitulation  of  each  particulai  image,  with  a  little  va- 
rying of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 


iba,t  I  have  ever  seen :  which  I  rather  mention,  because  Mn  j 
Srjdaii  has  said,  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal,  '  That  he  could  moet  1 
with  no  turn  of  words  in  Milton." 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  though  the  Bweetoces  of 
these  verses  has  something  in  it  of  a  pastoral,  yet  it  escela  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the  Eceue  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
field  or  meadow.  I  might  here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into 
this  subject,  show  several  passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excel- 
lent turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  English  poets  whatsoever  ; 
but  shall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which  he  describes 
the  fallen  angels  engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predestinft- 
tion,  free-will,  and  fore -knowledge  ;  and  to  humour  the  perplei 
ity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  io  the  very  words  that  describe  i 

Others  Apart  eat  on  a  hill  raUr'd, 
Id  tLoughiB  more  elevsle,  and  reasno'd  high 
Of  Providence,  fore- knowledge,  will,  and  fat^ 
Fiz'd  fat«,  frte-vlll.  fure-knowledge  aba.>lut(^ 
And  found  no  end  in  wsnd'Hug  maiea  liuL 

Sir  Richard  Steele  aaaiited  in  IliU  pajjo:     T." 
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Phj  minima  Oil  IpMpBalliBaL—Ovnit . 

Sheer-Lane,  Janvary  t. 

The  court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the  canse  of  the 
petticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a  criminal  who  was  taken  up 
as  she  went  out  of  the  puppet-show  about  three  nights 
vas  now  standing  in  the  street  with  a  great  coucourae  of  pecpli 
*   Tli«  djing  Bcene  in  this  paper,  Sir  Kiobai'd  StetlF\ 
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about  her.  Word  was  brought  me,  that  she  had  endeaTOured 
twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reason  of  her 
petticoat,  which  was  too  large  for  the  entrance  of  mj  house, 
though  I  had  ordered  both  the  folding-doors  to  bo  thrown  open 
fo?  its  reception.  Upon  this,  I  desired  the  jury  of  matrons,  who 
stood  at  my  right  hand,  to  inform  themselTCS  of  her  condition, 
and  know  whether  there  were  any  private  reasons  why  she  might 
not  make  her  appearance  separate  from  her  petticoat.  This  was 
managed  with  great  discretion,  and  had  such  an  effect,  that  upon 
the  return  of  the  verdict  from  the  bench  of  matrons,  I  issued 
out  an  order  forthwith,  that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped  of 
her  encumbrances,  till  she  became  little  enough  to  enter  my 
house.  I  had  before  given  directions  for  an  engine  of  several 
legs,  that  could  contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an  umbrella, 
in  order  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which  means  I  might 
take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it,  as  it  should  appear  in  its  proper 
dimensions.  This  was  all  done  accordingly ;  and  forthwith,  upon 
the  closing  of  the  engine,  the  petticoat  was  brought  into  court. 
I  then  directed  the  machine  to  be  set  upon  the  table,  and  dilated 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  the  garment  in  its  utmost  circumfe- 
rence  ;  but  my  great  hall  was  too  narrow  for  the  experiment ;  for 
before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it  described  so  immoderate  a  circle, 
that  the  lower  part  of  it  brushed  upon  my  face  as  I  sat  in  my 
chair  of  judicature.  I  then  inquired  for  the  person  that  belonged 
to  the  petticoat ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  directed  to  a 
very  beautiful  ^oung  damsel,  with  so  pretty  a  face  and  shape, 
that  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a 
little  crock  at  my  left  hand.  "  My  pretty  maid  (said  I)  do  vou 
own  yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the  garment  before 
as  ? ''  The  girl  I  found  had  good  sense,  and  told  me  with  a 
amile,  *  That  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she  should 
be  very  j2;lad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it ;  and  that  she  wore  it 


fbr  no  nther  reason,  but  tliat  she  had  a  mind  to  look  aa  big  and 
burlj  as  other  persona  uf  lier  quality  ;  that  sbe  liad  kept  out  of 
it  as  long  as  she  could,  aud  till  aku  began  to  appear  little  in  the 
ejea  of  all  lier  actjuaintance ;  that  if  she  laid  it  aside,  peopla 
would  think  she  was  not  made  like  other  women.'  I  always  giva 
great  allowauoes  to  thu  fair  ses  upon  account  of  the  fashion,  and 
therefore  was  not  displeased  with  the  defence  of  the  pretty  criui- 
nah  I  then  ordered  the  vest  which  stood  before  uh  to  be  drawn 
np  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  my  great  ball,  and  afterwards  to  be 
spread  open  by  the  engiue  it  was  placed  upon.  In  such  a  manner, 
that  it  formed  a  very  splendid  and  ample  oaaopy  over  our  heads, 
and  covered  the  whole  court  of  judicature  with  a  kind  of  silken 
rotunda,  in  ita  form  not  unlike  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  I  en- 
tered upon  the  whole  cause  with  great  satisfaction,  as  I  sat  under 
the  efaadow  of  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  petticoat  was  now  called  in,  and  ordered 
to  produce  what  they  had  to  say  against  the  popular  cry  which 
was  raised  against  it.  They  answered  the  objections  with  great 
strength  and  solidity  of  argumecit,  and  expatiated  in  very  florid 
harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  set  off  and  furbelow  {if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  with  many  periodical  sentenaes  and 
turns  of  oratory.  The  chief  arguments  for  their  client  wera 
taken,  first,  from  the  great  benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  woollen 
manufactory  from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated  as  fol- 
lows :  the  common  petticoat  has  not  above  four  yards  in  tha 
circumference;  whereas  this  over-onr  beads  h&d  more  in  tha 
Bemi-diameter :  so  that  by  allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the 
oiruumfcrence,  the  five  millions  of  woollen  petticoats,  whioh  aa- 
oordiug  to  Sir  William  Petty)  supposing  what  ought  to  be  sup- 
posed in  a  well-governed  state,  that  all  petticoats  are  made  of 
that  stuff,)  would  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  those  of  the  an* 
aent  mode,     A  prodigious  improvement  of  the  woollen  trade 


I 
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and  what  oould  not  fall  to  sink  the  power  of  France  in  t   len 
years. 

To  introduce  the  second  argument,  tbej  begged  leave  to  read 
a  petition  of  the  rope-makers,  wherein  it  was  represented,  that 
the  demand  for  cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were  much  risen 
since  this  fashion  came  up.  At  this,  all  the  company  who  were 
present  lifted  up  their  eyes  int3  the  vault;  and  I  must  confess, 
we  did  discover  many  traces  of  cordage  which  were  interwoven  in 
the  stiffening  of  the  drapery. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  petition  of  the  Green 
land  trade,  which*  likewise  represented  the  great  consumption 
of  whalebone  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  present  fashion, 
and  the  benefit  which  would  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the 
British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight  and  un- 
weildiness  of  the  garment,  which  they  insinuated  might  be  of 
great  use  to  preserve  the  honour  of  families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much  upon  me, 
(as  I  then  told  the  company  in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse), 
had  I  not  considered  the  great  and  additional  cxpence  which 
such  fashions  would  bring  upon  fathers  and  husbands ;  and  there- 
fore by  no  means >  to  be  thought  of  till  some  years  after  a  peace. 
I  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves, who  could  never  expect  to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket, 
if  they  laid  out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the 
great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins,  of  acting  in  security 
like  married  women,  and  by  that  means  give  a  check  to  matri 
mony,  an  institution  always  encouraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  several  petitions  produced 
on  that  side,  I  shewed  one  subscribed  by  the  women  of  several 
persons  of  quality,  humbly  setting  forth,  that  since  the  introdao* 

*  Drade  which.    Read  and  point  thus :  -  -trade.    It— 
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tioD  of  this  mode,  their  respoctive  ladiea  had  {instead  of  h 
ing  on  them  their  cast  gowns)  cut  them  into  ahreds, 
theJn  with  the   cordage   and  huckram,  tfl  complete   the   stiffening 
of  their,  under-petticoat  a      Por  which,  and  sundry  other  reaeona, 
I  pronounced  the  petticoat  a  forfeiture :  hut  to  show  that  I  did 
not  make  that  judgment  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  I  ordered  it 
to  he  folded  up,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  a  widow  gentlewomau, 
who  has  five  daughters,  desiring  she  would  make  each  of  tliei 
petticoat  out  of  it,  and  send  me  hack  the  remainder,  which  I  du 
sign  to  out  iuto  stomachers,  caps,  facings  of  my  waistcoat  sleeves,   i 
and  other  garnitures  suitahle  to  my  age  and  quality. 

I  would  not  he  understood,  that  [while  I  discard  this  n 
etroiis  inventiou)  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the 
fair  aes.  Ou  the  contrary,  as  the  band  of  nature  h 
them  such  a  profusion "  of  charms  and  graces,  and  sent  them  into 
the  world  more  amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest  of  t"'  works; 
BO  I  would  have  tiiem  bestow  upo"  tnemaelves  all  the  additional 
heauties  that  art  can  supply  them  with,  provided  it  does  not  i 
terfere  withj  disguise,  or  pervert,  those  of  nature. 

I  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic  animal,  that  may 
be  adorned  with  furs  and  fcatlicrs,  pearls  and  diamonds,  ores  and 
silks.  The  lynx  shall  cast  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  tip- 
pet ;  the  peacock,  parrot,  and  swan,  shall  pay  oontri  hut  ions  to 
her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  aud  the  rooks  for 
geins ;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnisli  out  its .  share  towards 
the  embellishment  of  a  creature  that  is  the  most  coosummate 
work  of  it.  Ail  this  I  shall  indulge  them  in  ;  but  as-  for  the  pet 
tiooat  I  liave  heeo  apoakvng  of,  I  neither  can  nor  will  allow  it.' 
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Dante,  et  vosmet  rebos  servate  secandis.— Yzsa 

SJueT'Lane,  Jawaary  6. 

When  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  my  own 
mind,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  I  observe  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  tenderness  and  concern  which  it  bears  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  My  own  circumstances  are  in- 
deed so  narrow  and  scanty,  that  I  should  taste  but  very  little 
pleasure,  could  I  receive  it  only  from  those  enjoyments  which  are 
ill  my  own  possession  ;  but  by  this  great  tincture  of  humanity, 
which  I  find  in  all  my  thoughts  and  reflections,  I  am  happier 
than  any  single  person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength 
beauty,  and  success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  mortal,  if  he 
only  relislreir  suck  a  proportion  of  these  blessings  as  is  vested  in 
himself,  and  is  his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every 
man  that  does  himself  any  real  service,  does  me  a  kindness.  I 
come  in  for  my  share  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man  of 
merit  and  virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and  power 
that  I  was  never  born  to.  There  is  nothing  m  particular  in 
which  I  so  much  rejoice,  as  the  deliverance  of  good  and  generous 
spirits  out  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses.  And  because 
the  world  does  not  supply  instances  of  this  kind  to  furnish  out 
sufficient  entertainments  for  such  an  humanity  and  benevolence 
of  temper,  I  have  ever  delighted  in  reading  the  history  of  ages 
paBt,  which' draws  together  into  a  narrow  compass  the  great  oo- 
currences  and  events  that  are  but  thinly  sown  in  those  tracts  of 
time  which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge  and  observation.  When 
I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  coun 
try,  after  having  struggled  through  all  the  oppositions  of  preju- 
d'se  and  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre,  and  shining  forth  in  all 


tliQ  splendor  of  succeaa,  I  close  my  book,  i 
for  a  wLoIo 


iD  bappy  maa   j 
0  evcniDg, 

But  since  in  bistury,  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  often 
happen  alike  to  tbe  wortbless  and  tbe  deBerving,  insomuch  that 
we  freijuently  see  a  virtuous  man  dying  in  tlie  midst  of  disap- 
pointraente  and  calamities,  and  the  vicious  ending  tbeir  days  in 
prosperity  and  peace ;  I  love  to  amuse  myself  witii  the  accounts 
I  meet  with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fictions  :  for  in  this  kind  of 
writings  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vice  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded.  Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  tha 
whole  circle  of  his  existence,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  close  with  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  hie  proper 
merit :  but  though  our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death  be- 
B  the  finishing  of  bis  adventures,  (if  I  may  so  speak)  we  may 
sure  that  the  conclusion  and  catastrophe  is  altogether  suitable 
to  his  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  whole  being  of  a  man, 
considered  as  an  hero,  or  a  knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  a  poem  or  romance,  and  therefore  always  ends  to 
r  satisfaction  ;  so  that  inventions  of  tliia  kind  are  like  food  and 
eroiae  to  a  good  natared  disposition,  which  they  please  and 
gratify  at  tbe  same  time  that  they  nourish  and  strengthen.*  Tha 
greater  the  affiictloa  is  in  wbiob  we  see  our  favourites  in  these  re- 
engaged, the  greater  is  the  pleasure  we  take  in  seeing 
thorn  relieved. 

iiioiig  tbe  many  feigned  histories  which  I  have  met  with  m. 
mj  reading,  there  is  none   in  which    the  hero's  perplexity  ii 
greater,  and  the  winding  out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  that 
French  author  whose  name  I  have  forgot.     It  so  happens,  that 
the  hero's  raistresa  was  ihe  sister  of  his  moat  intimate  friend, 
who,  for  certain  reasons  was  given  out  to  be  dead,  while  he 
preparing  to  leave  his  country  in  quest  of  adventures.     The  '. 
•  After  the  verb,  add,  "ii." 
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having  heard  of  his  friend^s  death,  immediately  repaired  to  his 
mistress,  to  condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  her  garden,  he  discovered  at  a  distance,  a  man  clasped  in  her 
arms,  and  embraced  with  the  most  endearing  tenderness.  What 
should  he  do  ?  It  did  not  consist  with  the  gentleness  cf  a  knight- 
errant  either  to  kill  his  mistress,  or  the  man  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  favour.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  spoiled  a 
romance,  should  he  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  In  short, 
he  immediately  entered  upon  his  adventures ;  and  after  a'  long 
series  of  exploits,  found  out  by  degrees,  that  the  person  he  saw 
in  his  mistress's  arms  was  her  own  brother,  taking  leave  of  her 
before  he  left  his  country,  and  the  embrace  she  gave  him,  nothing 
else  but  the  affectionate  farewell  of  a  sister  :  so  that  he  had  at 
once  the  two  greatest  satisfactions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man,  in  finding  his  friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead ;  and 
his  mistress  faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  inconstant. 

There  are  indeed  some  disasters  so  very  fatal,  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify  them.  Of  this  kind  was 
that  of  poor  Lucretia  ;  and  yet  we  see  Ovid  has  found  an  expe- 
dient even  in  a  case  like  hers.  He  describes  a  beautiful  and 
royal  virgin  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  discovered 
by  Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  impor- 
tunity. To  mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  she 
would  wish  for.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  wit  of  woman  more 
puzzled  in  finding  out  a  stratagem  to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had 
she  desired  to  be  changed  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast,  fish,  or 
fowl,  she  would  have  been  a  loser  by  it :  or  had  she  desired  to 
have  been  made  a  sea-nymph,  or  a  goddess,  her  immortality 
would  but  have  perpetuated  her  disgrace.  Give  me,  therefore, 
said  she,  such  a  shape  as  may  make  me  incapable  of  suffering 
again  the  like  calamity,  or  of  being  reproached  for  what  I  have 
already  suffered.     To  be  short)  she  was  turned  into  x  m2|,n,  and 
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1  bj  that  only  raeauH  avoiileil  the  danger  and  imputation  she  so 
I  maoh  dr ended. 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  tliat  are  unutterable, 

I  and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even 

I  t)ut  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.     The  occasion  was  as 

t  fbilowa  :  When  I  was  a  youth  in   a  pari  of  the  army  which  wai 

then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  youag 

woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satiafactioQ 

of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the 

.  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top 
I  of  the  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  aea,  and  trifling  away  the 
e  in  such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in 
I  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched 
[a  paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
I  iras  following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a 
p  eonaiderable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under 
f  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  an  height  upon  such 
k  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand 
t  pieees,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier 
my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  suoh  an  oo 
I  «asion,  than  for  me  to  eisprcss  it,  I  said  to  myself,  'It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  Leaven  to  relieve  me ! '  When  I  awaked,*  equally 
I  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  afflio 
I  iion  which  the  very  moment  before  appeared  to  me  altogether 
I  inextricab-e." 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  thii 


Llogiu- 
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'  When  I  awaked.     I nimiUbly  contrived,  n 
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occudion  that  while  they  lasted,  they  made  me  more  miserable 
than  I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  (which  hap- 
pened a  few  mouths  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us 
was  concluded)  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely, 
and  I  myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary  ;  whereas  her  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related,  still  dwells  so 
strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover- 
Cliff  in  Shakespear's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh  senne 
of  my  escape.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such 
proper  incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy 
must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.* 

Come  on,  sir,  here's  the  place.     Stand  still  I  how  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  e^'ds  so  low? 

The  crows  and  choughs  thy*^  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampliire.     Dreadful  trade  I 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Api)ear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminished  to  her  boat,^  her  boat  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  sui^e 

(That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  beats) 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     TU  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn. 

1  Was  this  Addison's  reading,  or  that  of  some  edition  he  consulted  f— Q, 

»  A  quibble,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  writer.  For,  by  a  good  head» 
is  here  meant,  a  head  that  does  not  turn  and  grow  giddy  at  the  sight  of  a 
precipice :  and  by  a  bad  one^  is  meant  a  head,  that  leaves  a  man  inseDaible 
to  the  force  of  this  description.  But  these  two  heads  miy  grow  together 
on  the  same  shoulders.  The  thought,  then,  is  a  false  one,  and  the  oppofl|> 
iion  is  only  in  the  sound,  not  in  the  sense. 
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In  teaai  labor,— ——Vnto. 

Sheer-Lane^  January  11 

I  HAVE  lately  applied  myself  with  much  satisfaction  to  tlie 
cnrious  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  help  of 'micro- 
Bcopes,  as  they  are  related  by  authors  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions. There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  prying  into  this 
world  of  wonders,  which  nature  has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems 
industrious  to  conceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged  over 
all  the  visible  creation,  and  began  to  want  objects  for  her  inquiries 
when  the  present  age,  by  the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new 
and  inexhaustible  magazine  of  rarities,  more  wonderful  and 
amazing  than  any  of  those  which  astonished  our  forefathers.  I 
was  yesterday  amusing  myself  with  speculations  of  this  kind,  and 
reflecting  upon  myriads  of  animals  that  swim  in  those  little  seas 
of  juices  that  are  contained  in  the  several  vessels  of  an  human 
body.  While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  secret  wonder 
and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  as  in  an  act  of 
devotion,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
heathen  anatomist,  who  calls  his  description  of  the  parts  of  an 
human  body,  *  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being.'  *  The  reading 
of  the  day  produced  in  my  imagination  an  agreeable  morning's 
dream,  if  I  may  call  it  such :  for  I  am  still  in  doubt,  whether  it 
passed  in  my  sleeping  or  waking  thoughts.'  However  it  was,  I 
fancied  that  my  good  genius  stood  at  my  bed's  head,  and  enter-f 
tained  me  with  the  following  discourse ;  for  upon  my  rising,  it 

*  Galen. — ^De  usu  partium. — G. 


*  Waking  thoughts.     Finely  ohservevl,  to  intimate  that  what  fo!  lowt 
how  &utastio  soever  it  may  seem,  hath  its  foundation  in  truth  and  fiieL 
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dwelt  80  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  writ  down  the  substance  of  i) 
if  not  the  very  words. 

If  (said  he)  you  can  be  so  transported  with  those  productions 
of  nature  which  are  discovered  to  you  by  those  artificial  eyes 
that  are  the  works  of  human  invention,  how  great  will  your  sur- 
prise be,  when  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model  your 
own  eye  as  you  please,  and  adapt  it  to  the  bulk  of  objects,  which,- 
with  all  these  helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees  too  minute  for  your 
perception.  We  who  are  unbodied  spirits,  can  sharpen  our  si^ht 
to  what  degree  we  think  fit,  and  make  the  least  work  of  the  cre- 
ation distinct  and  yisible.  This  gives  us  such  ideas  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  your  present  conceptions.  There  is  not  the 
least  particle  of  matter  which  may  not  furnish  one  of  us  sufficient 
employment  for  a  whole  eternity.  We  can  still  divide  it,  and 
still  open  it,  and  still  discover  new  wonders  of  Providence,  as  we 
look  into  the  different  texture  of  its  parts,  and  meet  with  beds 
of  vegetables,  mineral  and  metallic  mixtures,  and  several  kinds 
of  animals  that  lie  hid,  and  as  it  were  lost  in  such  an  endless 
fand  of  matter.  I  find  you  are  surprised  at  this  discourse  ;  but 
as  your  reason  tells  you-  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewise  convince  you,  that  there  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  secrets,  and  as  much  room  for  discoveries,  it 
a  particle  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in  the  globe  of 
the  whole  earth.  Your  microscopes  bring  to  sight  shoals  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we,  who  can  distin- 
guish them  in  their  difierent  magnitudes,  see  among  them  sev- 
eral huge  Leviathans,  that  terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about 
them,  and  take  their  pastime  as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep. 
I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation,  and  told  him,  I 
doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  history  of  several  invisible 
giants,  accompanied  with  their  respective  dwarfs,  in  case  that  any 
of  these  little  beings  are  of  an  human  shape.     You  may  assure 
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yoaraelf  (said  Le)  that  we  see  in  these  little  animala  diifere^l 
natures,  Justincts,  and  modes  of  life,  which  correspoud  to  what'^ 
you  obaorTe  in  ereaturea  of  bigger  dimensions.  We  descry  mil- 
lions of  species  subsistod*  on  a  greeti  leaf,  which  your  gh 
represent  only  in  crowds  and  awarms.  What  appears  to  your 
eye  but  as  hair  or  down  rising  ou  the  surface  of  it,  we  find  to  be 
woods  and  forests,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as  dread- 
ful in  those  their  haunts,  as  lioua  and  tigers  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  I  was  much  delighted  with  his  discourse,  and  could  not 
forbear  telling  him,  that  I  should  be  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
a  natural  history  of  imperceptibles,  containing  a  true  account  of 
such  vegetables  and  animals  as  grow 
disquisitionB  (answered  he)  are  very 
tures ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  there 
amongst  us  who  employ  themselves  ii 
as  our  hands,  and  all  our  senses,  may 
of  strength  and  delicacy  we  please,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
sight,  we  can  raaie  what  experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how 
email  soever  the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I  have  been 
present  at  the  dissection  of  a  mite,  and  have  seen  the  skeleton  of 
a  flea.  I  have  been  shown  a  forest  of  i 
baa  been  picked  out  of  an  acorn.  Yo 
you  in  it  a  compleat  oak  in  miniature 
your  organs  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  a 
oak,  which  contains  another  tree  ;  and  si 

tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disquisitions 
It  is  almost  impossible  (added  he)  to  talk  of  things  so  remote 
from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  notions  which  mankind  re- 
ceive from  blunt  and  gross  organs  of  sense,  without  appearing  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous.  You  have  often  seen  a  dog  opened,' 
iilmiat,  bu  no  participle  pauive.  He  ahoold  have  laid 
t  a  man  of  Mr.  Adaisoii'g  l-uiiiaiiity  coiilJ  <penk  of . 


lumberless  trees,  which 
ur  microscope  can  shoT 
;  and  could  you  suit.all 
a  acorn  from  this  litUa 
)  proceed  from  tree  tp' 


I 


*  Sablti-ied. 
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to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any  other  useful 
inquiry  ;  and  ^et  would  be  tempted  to  laugh  if  I  should  tell  you, 
that  a  circle  of  much  greater  philosophers  than  any  of  the  Royal 
Society,  were  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  those  little  ani- 
mals which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plumb  ;  that  it  was  tied  down 
alive  before  them ;  and  that  they  observed  the  palpitations  of 
the  hedrt,  the  course  of  the  blood,  the  working  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  convulsions  in  the  several  limbs,  with  great  accuracy  and 
improvement.  I  must  confess,  (said  I)  for  my  own  part,  I  go 
along  with  you  in  all  yoar  discoveries  with  great  pleasure ;  but 
it  is  certain,  they  are  too  fine  for  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are 
more  struck  with  the  description  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
bulky.  Accordingly  we  find  the  best  judge  of  human  nature 
setting  forth  his  wisdom,  not  in  the  formation  of  these  minute 
animals,  (though  indeed  no  less  wonderful  than  the  other)  but  in 
that  of  the  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  the  Horse  and  the  Croco- 
dile. Your  observation  (said  he)  is  very  just ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge for  my  own  part,  that  although  it  is  with  much  de- 
light that  I  see  the  traces  of  Providence  in  these  instances,  I 
still  take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion in  their  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.  For  this 
reason,  I  rejoice  when  I  strengthen  my  sight  so  as  to  make  it 
pierce  into  the  most  remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  human  eyes,  though 
assisted  by  telescopes.  What  you  look  upon  as  one  confused 
white  in  the  milky-way,  appears  to  me  a  long  tract  of  heavens, 
distinguished  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper  figures  and  con* 
stellations.  While  you  are  admiring  the  sky  in  a  starry  night,  I 
am  entertained  with  a  variety  of  worlds  and  suns  placed  one 

ing  a  dog,  with  so  macli  unconcern ;  or  think  it  justifiabV  )r  tb?  pretooo* 
ff  making  an  me/ul  diaeoverj^ 
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above  another,  and  rising  up  to  such  an  immense  distance,  that 
no  created  eye  can  see  an  end  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into  such  an  aston* 
ishment,  that  he  had  been  silent  for  some  time  before  I  took 
notice  of  it ;  when  on  a  sudden  I  started  up  and  drew  mj  cur- 
tains, to  look  if  any  one  was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody,  and  can- 
not tell  to  this  moment,  whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  a 
dream  that  left  me. 
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-Yelat  eOvis,  nbi  paasim 


Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pelllt ; 

Ille  sinlstrorsam,  hio  dextrorsam  abit — Hob. 

Sheer-Lane^  Jawuary  18. 

Instead  of  considering  any  particular  passion  or  character 
in  any  one  set  of  men,  my  thoughts  were  last  night  employed  on 
the  contemplation  of  human  life  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  species  are  hurried  on  by  the  same  desires, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  according  to  the  different  stages 
and  divisions  of  life.  Youth  is  devoted  to  lust,  middle  age  to 
ambition,  old  age  to  avarice.  These  are  the  three  general  motives 
and  principles  of  action  both  in  good  and  bad  men  ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  change  their  names,  and  refine 
their  natures,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  whom  they 
direct  and  animate.  For  with  the  good,  lust  becomes  virtuouF 
love ;  ambition,  true  honour  ;  and  avarice,  the  care  of  posterity. 
This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me  very  agreeably  till  I  retired 
lo  rest,  and  afterwards  formed  itself  into  a  pleasing  and  regular 
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Tision,'  which  I  shall  describe  in  al   its  circumstanoes,  as  the  ob 
jects  presented  themselTes,  whether  in  a  serious  or  ridiculous 
manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood,  of  so  prodigious  an  extent, 
and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind 
were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.  After  having  wandered  up  and 
down  some  time,  I  came  into  the  centre  of  it,  which  opened  into 
a  wide  plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I  here  dis- 
covered three  great  roads,  very  wide  and  long,  that  led  into  three 
difierent  parts  of  the  forest  On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude 
broke  into  three  parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and 
marched  in  their  respective  bodies  into  the  three  great  roads  that 
lay  before  them.  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  and  whither  it  would  lead  those  who  passed 
through  them,  I  joined  mjself  with  the  assembly  that  were  in 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themselves  '  The 
Band  of  Lovers.'  1  found  to  my  great  surprise,  that  several  old 
men  besides  myself  had  intruded  into  this  agreeable  company ; 
as  I  had  before  observed,  there  were  some  young  men  who  had 
united  themselves  to  the  band  of  misers,  and  were  walking  up  the 
path  of  Avarice  ;  though  both  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and 
were  as  much  laughed  at  by  those  they  joined,  as  by  those  they 
forsook.     The  walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thickness  of  shadeSi 

•  Mr.  Addison's  serious  papers  on  human  life,  have  not,  in  general^  the 
merit  of  his  humonms.  Even  his  style,  on  these  occasions,  (his  genius  not 
lying  towards  abstract;  or  formal  discourse)  hath  a  languor  in  it,  which  all 
the  graces  cf  his  polibhed  manner  cannot  conceal.  But  when  he  throws 
himself  out  in  dreams  and  visiwis^  the  case  is  much  otherwise.  For  his 
poetic  invention  8up))lies  him  with  many  apt  resemblances  ;  and  his  magio 
style  (fired  by  the  subject^  and  the  writer's  iove  of  it)  is  then  so  bright  and 
glowing,  that  Plato  himself  is  but  second  to  him  in  this  province  of  moral 
allegory.  His  genius  may  be  compared  to  the  Spirit  in  Milton's  mask. 
Wh'^  clad  in  this  earth  worn  mou/d,  I  mean,  in  the  hackneyed  'orm  of  dis- 
sertation, one  may  take  him  for  an  ordinary  swain  or  villager:  but  when 
he  sports  at  ease,  in  his  own  element,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  plays  €  UC 
plighted  elaudSf"  the  reader  is  atoe-straek^  and  easily  recognises  nis  di?in« 
original 


embroidery  of  flowers,  e 
ling  of  streania,  and  ful 
that  it  obarmed  our  senses,  and  intoxicated  our  mi 
Bre.  We  had  not  been  long  here,  before  every  a 
aonia  woman  to  wbom  he  offered  his  addresses, 
himself  a  lover;  when  on  a  sudden  we  perceive 
walk  to  grow  more  narrow  aa  wo  advanced  in  it, 
many  intricate  thiekets,  mazea,  and  labyrinths, 
mixed  with  rosea  and  brambles,  brakes  of  tborn 
flowers,  rocky  paths,  and  pleasing  grottos,  that  it  v 


I  melody  of  birds,  with  the  distant  pui 
of  water,  was  bo  wonderfully  delightful, 
ida  with  pleas- 
au  singled  out 
and  profesaed 
I  this  delieioun 
till  it  ended  ia 
that  were  I 
I,  and  beds  of  ' 
as  hard  to  s: 

whether  it  gave  greater  deliglit  or  perplexity  to  those  who  trav"  1 
elled  in  it. 

It  was  hero  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager  in  their  p 
fluita.  Some  of  their  mietressea,  who  only  seemed  to  retire 
the  Bake  of  form  and  decency,  led  them  into  plantations  that 
were  disposed  Into  regular  walks ;  where,  after  they  had  wheeled 
abont  in  some  turns  and  windings,  they  suffered  themselves  to  ha 
overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who  pursued  them. 
Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little  wildern 
vbere  there  were  so  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other,  in  BO 
much  confusion  and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the  lovers  ([uii- 
ted  the  pursuit,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the  chase.  It  was 
limes  very  odd  to  see  a  mau  pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  wa 
lowing  another,  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that  had  her 
own  game  in  view  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  wilderness.  I 
eonld  not  but  observe  two  things  in  this  place  which  I  thought 
rery  particular,  that  several  persons  who  stood  only  at  the  end  of 
Ihe  avenues,  and  cast  a  careless  eye  upon  the  nymphs  during 
their  whole  flight,  often  catched  them,  when  those  w!io  pi 
them  the  most  warmly  through  all  their  turns  and  doubles,  wcra  J 
wholly  unsuccessful  i  and  that  seme  of  my  own  nge,  who  were  ft|  j 
first  looked  upon  with  aversion  and  contempt,  by  being  well  s 
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quainted  with  the  wilderness,  and  by  dodging  their  women  in  th« 
particular  corners  and  alleys  of  it,  oatched  them  in  their  <&rmSy 
and  took  them  from  those  whom  they  really  loved  and  admired. 
There  was  a  particular  grove,  which  was  called  *  The  Labyrinth 
of  Coquettes ; '  where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but  few 
returned  with  purchase.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  by  smiling  npon  one,  casting  a  glance  upon  another, 
beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her  charms  and  graces  to  th« 
several  follies  of  those  that  admired  her,  drawing  into  the  laby- 
rinth a  whole  pack  of  lovers,  that  lost  themselves  in  the  masCf 
and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it  However,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  me,  to  see  many  of  the  fair  ones,  who  had  thus  de* 
luded  their  followers,  and  left  them  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth,  obliged,  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  surrender  to 
the  first  partner  that  offered  himself.  I  now  had  crossed  over  all 
the  difficult  and  perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to  bound  our 
walk,  when  on  the  other  side  of  them,  I  saw  the  same  great  road 
running  on  a  little  way,  till  it  was  terminated  by  two  beautiful 
temples.  I  stood  here  for  some  time,  and  saw  most  of  the  multi* 
tude  who  had  been  dispersed  amongst  the  thickets,  coming  out 
two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the  temples  that 
stood  before  us.  The  structure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I  after- 
wards found)  consecrated  to  Virtuous  Love,  and  could  not  bo 
entered  but  by  such  as  received  a  ring,  or  some  other  token,  from 
a  person  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore 
a  garland  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  shoulders 
a  robe  like  an  imperial  mantle,  white  and  unspotted  all  over,  ex* 
cepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there  wero 
two  golden  turtle  doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies.  He  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and 
was  seated  near  the  temple,  in  a  delicious  bower,  made  up  of 
•eyeral  trees,  that  were  embraced  by  woodbines,  jessamines,  and 


miaranths,  wlnuh  wore  a3  bo  many  emblcim  of  ir.arringe,  and 
oruameiits  Lo  the  trunks  that  anpported  them.  As  I  wa,a  single 
und  unaceouipanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enlev  the  temple,  and 
for  that  reason  am  a,  strunger  to  &11  the  mysteriea  that  were  per- 
formed iu  it.  I  had,  however,  the  curiosity  to  observe  how  the 
■ereral  couples  that  entered  were  disposed  of;  which  was  after 
Ihe  following  mauner.  There  were  two  great  gates  on  the  back- 
side of  the  ediSce,  at  which  the  whole  crowd  was  let  out.  At 
one  of  these  gates  were  two  women,  estremely  beautiful,  though 
in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  careful  and  composed 
air,  the  otiier  a  sort  of  smile  and  ineffable  sweetness  in  her  conn- 
tananca.  Tbe  name  of  the  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  tbe  other 
Complacency.  All  who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  diroctioa  of  these  two  sisters,  were  immediately 
)nducted  by  them  into  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  which 
abounded  in  delights,  and  were  furniabed  with  every  thing  that 
could  make  them  the  proper  seats  of  happiness.  The  second 
gate  of  this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily 
married,  who  came  out  linked  together  by  chains,  which  each  of 
them  strove  to  break,  but  could  not.  Several  of  these  were  such 
is  had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  before  tbey  met 
n  the  great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket. 
The  eotrance  of  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three  Bisters,  who 
joined  themselves  with  these  wretches,  and  occasioned  most  of 
their  mieeries.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters  was  known  by  thn 
Dame  of  Levity,  who  with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had   the 

IdresB  and  bohaviuur  of  a  harlot.     The  name  of  the  second 
Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff  made  of  the 
of  a  porcupine;  and  on  her  lelt  carried  a  little  lap  dog,  that 
barked  and  snapped  at  every  one  that  passed  by  her. 
The  eldest  of  the  sistera,  who  seemed  to  have  an  bauhtyan'i 
toiperioiis  air,  wai  b-lwaya  accompanied  with  a  tawny  Cii^i.4,^^ 


I 


I 
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generally  marched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his  shoulder, 
the  end  of  which  was  fashioned  into  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Her 
garments  were  yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale.  Her  eyes  were 
piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them,  and  that  particular  distem- 
per, which  makes  persons  who  are  troubled  with  it,  see  objects 
double.      Upon   inquiry,  I   was  informed   that   her  name   was 

Jealousy. 

Having  finished  my  obseryations  upon  this  temple,  and  its 

votaries^  I  repaired  to  that  which  stood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was 
called,  *  The  Temple  of  Lust.'  The  front  of  it  was  raised  on 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  that  ac- 
company that  order ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  composed  of 
the  chaste  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The  sides  of  it  were  adorned 
with  several  grotesque  figures  of  goats,  sparrows,  heathen  gods, 
satyrs,  and  monsters,  made  up  of  half  man  half  beast.  The 
gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  enter. 
Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in 
only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  served  to  discover  a  prodigious 
number  of  dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which  the  whole 
temple  was  divided.  I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of 
clamour  and  jollity ;  on  one  side  of  me,  I  heard  singing  and 
dancing ;  on  the  other,  brawls  and  clashing  of  swords.  In  short, 
I  was  so  little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ; 
but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered,  which 
was  barred  against  all  that  were  come  in,  with  bolts  of  iron,  and 
locks  of  adamant.  There  was  no  going  back  from  this  temple 
through  the  paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to  it ;  all  who  passed 
through  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant  called  Remorse,  that  held  a 
scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only 
outlet  from  that  temple.  This  was  a  passage  so  rugged,  so  un 
even,  and  choked  with  so  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a 
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melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  difficulties  which 
both  sexes  suffered  who  walked  through  it  The  men,  thotigh  in 
the  prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  enfeebled  with  old 
age :  the  women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair ;  and 
several  lost  their  limbs  before  they  could  .extricate  themselves 
out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  vision,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with 
in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
T  have  this  morning  received  the  following  letter  from  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  Thomas  Dogget 

"Sir, 

"  On  Monday  next  will  be  acted  for  my  benefit,  the  comedy 
of  Love  for  Love :  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  appear  there, 
I  will  publish  on  the  bills,  that  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  re- 
fuest  of  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  Esq.  and  question  not  but  it  will 
bring  me  as  great  an  audience,  as  ever  was  at  the  house  since 
the  Morocco  ambassador  was  there. 

"  I  am,  (with  the  greatest  respect) 

Your  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Dogget  " 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  wit,  as  well  as  bound  to  it  in 
the  quality  of  censor,  I  returned  the  following  answer. 

"  Mr.  Dogget, 

"  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you  have  made  of 
BO  excellent  a  play,  and  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  best 
of  comedians ;  I  shall,  therefore,  come  in  between  the  first  ana 
•eooud  act,  and  remain  in  the  right-hand  box  over  the  pit  till  the 

VOL.   IV.— 6 
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end  ef  the  fourth,  proyided  you  take  care  that  every  thing  be 
rightly  prepared  for  my  reception." 
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-Slinilis  tibl,  OynthUs  rel  tIM  eqjus 


Tarbftvit  nltidoB  extinctns  paaaer  ooellofli— JvT. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  January  16. 

I  WAS  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vision,  when  my  maid 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  who 
seemed  to  be  in  great  trouble,  and  pressed  very  much  to  see  me. 
When  it  lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  distress  of  an  unhappy 
person,  I  thought  I  should  very  ill  employ  my  time  in  attending 
matters  of  speculation,  and  therefore  desired  the  lady  would  walk 
in.  When  she  entered,  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  however, 
her  grief  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules :  for  she  was 
very  long  and  exact  in  her  civilities,  which  gave  me  time  to  view 
and  consider  her.  Her  clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnished ; 
and  her  words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  These  distinctioub 
made  me  without  hesitation  (though  I  had  never  seen  her  before) 
ask  her,  *  If  her  lady  had  any  commands  for  me  ? '  She  then  be- 
gan to  weep  afresh,  and  with  many  broken  sighs  told  me,  *  That 
their  family  was  in  very  great  affliction ' — I  beseeched  her  to 

t 

compose  herself,  for  that  I  might  possibly  be  capable  of  assist- 
ing them. She  then  cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and 

was  again  transported  with  toe  much  passion  to  proceed ;  but 
with  much  ado,  she  at  last  gave  me  to  understand,  that  Cu- 
pid, her  lady's  lap-dog,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  con- 
dition, that  her  lady  neither  saw  company,  nor  went  abroad,  for 
which  reason  she  did  not  come  herself  to  consult  me  ;  that  as  I 


had  mentioDed  with  great  affuctioo  lay  own  dog,  (bere  alie  oort* 
Hied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur,  atid  than  on  me,  said,  '  ludesd  1 
I  had  reason,  for  he  wa3  Tery  pret.ty')  her  lady  aeut  to  me  rathei  I 
than  to  anj  other  doctor,  and  Loped  I  would  not  laugh  at  het  I 
sorrow,  but  send  her  my  advice.  I  must  confess,  I  had  Eioiiif  f 
indignation  to  find  myself  treated  like  something  below  a 
rierj  yet  well  knowing,  that  the  beat  as  well  as  most  tender  itay  ' 
of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fail  in  with  her  humours,  and  by 
that  means,  to  let  her  see  the  abaurdity  of  them ;  I  proceeded 
accordingly ;  '  Pray,  madam,'  said  I,  '  can  you  give  me  any  me- 
thodical account  of  thia  iUuesa,  and  how  Cupid  was  first  taken  ?' 
'  Sir,  (said  she,]  we  have  a  little  ignorant  country  girl,  who  il 
kept  to  tend  him  :  abe  was  recommended  to  our  family  by  one, 
that  my  lady  never  saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  and  you  know,  per' 
sons  of  quality  are  always  iuelined  to  atraiigers  ;  for  I  couli' 
have  helped  her  to  a  eouaio  of  my  own,  but — '  '  Good  madam 
(said  I,}  jou  neglect  the  account  of  the  sick  body,"  while  you  art 
complaining  of  this  girl.'  '  No,  no,  sir,  (said  ahe,)  begging  your 
pardon :  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of  physicians,  they  are  ao  in 
baate,  that  tliey  never  bear  out  the  eaac.  I  say,  this  silly  girl, 
after  washing  Cupid,  let  liim  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window 
without  his  collar,  where  he  oatched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after 
began  to  bark  very  hoarse.  He  had,  bowerer,  a  pretty  good 
night,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over ;  but  for  these  twft 
nights  laat  past,  neither  he  nor  my  lady  have  slept  a  wink.' 
'  Has  be,  (said  I,)  taken  any  thing  ?  '  '  No,  (said  ahe,)  but  my 
lady  Bays,  he  aball  take  any  thing  that  yon  prescribe,  provided 
JOU  do  not  make  nse  of  Jesuits  powder,'  or  the  cold  bath.'  Pooi 
:i:a^fuUy  introiluwd,  thuugli  it  bnd  beeo 


I 
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Cupid,  (con tinned  sbe,)  has  always  been  pthisical,  and  as  he  lies 
under  something  like  a  chin  cough,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  in  a 
consumption.'  I  then  asked  her,  ^  If  she  had  brought  any  of  his 
water  to  shew  me  ? '  Upon  this,  she  stared  me  in  the  face,  and 
said,  '  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  are  not  serious;  *  but  if 
you  have  any  receipt  that  is  proper  on  this  occasion,  pray  let  us 
haye  it,  for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  comforted.'  Upon  this,  I 
paused  a  little  without  returning  any  answer ;  and  after  some 
short  silence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  ^  *  I  have 
considered  the  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  by  the  best  observation  that  I  can  make  on  both, 
I  think  it  safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of  kitchen  physic.  [In 
the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarseness,  it  will  be  the  most  nat- 
ural way  to  make  Cupid  his  own  dru^ist ;  for  which  reason,  I 
shall  prescribe  to  him,  three  mornings  successively,  as  much  pow- 
der as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the  apoth- 
ecaries call  album  Gracum,  Upon  hearing  this  advice,  the 
young  woman  smiled,*'  as  if  she  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand 
she  had  been  employed  in ;  and  indeed  I  found  by  the  sequel  of 
her  discourse,  that  she  was  an  arch  baggage,  and  of  a  character 
that  is  frequent  enough  in  persons  of  her  employment,  who  are 
so  used  to  conform  themselves  in  every  thing  to  the  humours  and 
passions  of  their  mistresses,  that  they  sacrifice  superiority  of 
sense  to  superiority  of  condition,  and  are  insensibly  betrayed 
into  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  serve,  with- 

•  This  was  put  in  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  change  of  character.— > 
See  the  next  page. 

*»  Proceeaed  in  the  following  manner.  I  suppose,  in  Mr.  Addison's  orig- 
inal draught,  it  stood  thus — "I  dismissed  her  with  the  following  prescrip*- 
tion." 

•  This  change  of  character  in  the  Abigail,  is  so  foreign  to  the  desigo 
of  the  paper;  is  so  languidly  expressed,  and  carried  on  in  a  vein  of  hu 
mour  »:  unlike  Mr.  h  Idison's,  that  I  think  it  should  be  given  to  his  coadju- 
tor.    What  I  mean,  is,  so  much  of  this  page  as  is  contained  within  th< 
rrotchets,  from  " In  the  mean^*  dec.  to  '•''forced  her  out'* 


out  giving  themselves  leave  to  consider,  tliat  they  are  eztraTS> 
gant  and  ridiculous.  However,  I  thought  it  very  satiirol,  whea 
her  eyes  vore  tliua  open,  to  see  her  give  a  oew  turn  to  her  di>- 
oonrae,  and  from  sympathizing  with  her  mistress  in  bor  folliea, 
to  fall  a  railing  at  her.  '  You  cannot  imagiue,  (said  she,)  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe,  what  a  life  she  makea  as  load  for  :1iq  sake  of  this 
ugly  cur :  if  he  dies,  we  are  the  most  unhappy  fan-Ily  in  town. 
She  chanced  to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  tell  you  truly, 
brought  me  into  her  service  ;  for  she  turued  off  her  woman  upon 
^t,  who  bad  lived  with  her  ten  years,  because  she  neglected  tv 
give  him  water,  though  every  one  of  the  family  says,  she  waa  an 
itmooent  of  the  bird's  death,  as  the  babe  that  is  unborn.  Nay, 
she  told  me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die,  she 
would  send  the  poor  innocent  wench  I  waa  telling  you  of,  to 
ErideweU,  and  have  the  milkwoman  tried  for  her  life  at  tlie  Old 
Bailey,  for  putting  water  into  his  milk.  In  short,  she  talks  like 
any  distracted  creature.' 

'  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman,  (said  I,)  I  will  by  no  means  let 
you  offend  her,  by  staying  on  this  message  longer  than  is  absc^ 
lately  necessary ; '  and  so  forced  hor  out.] 

While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and  distresses  that 
are  necessary  or  natural  to  human  life,  I  find  my  task  growing 
upon  me,  since  by  these  accidental  careo,  and  acquired  oalamities, 
(if  I  may  so  call  them,)  my  patients  contract  distempers  to  whiok 
their  oonstitution  is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  this  is  an  evil  [ 
have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the  fair  sex  ;  and  as  they  arfl 
by  nature  very  much  formed  for  affection  and  dallianoe,  I  have 
observed,  that  when  by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other 
means,  they  have  disappointed  tliemselves  of  the  proper  objeota 
of  love,  as  husbands,  or  children,  such  virgins  have  esactly  at 
Bucb  a  year  grown  fond  of  lap-dogs,  parrots,  or  other  animala.  I 
know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  toast,  whom  I  allow  t^i  bi  one  at 


I 
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the  most  agreeable  of  her  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  her  ad- 
mirers, will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her  cat,  any  one  of  which 
a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  deny, 
bnt  there  are  as  great  enormities  of  this  kind  committed  by  our 
sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  emperor  had  so  very  great  an  esteem 
for  an  horse  of  his,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  him  a  consul ; 
and  several  moderns  of  that  rank  of  men,  whom  we  call  country 
'squires,  will  not  scruple  to  kiss  their  hounds  before  all  the  world, 
and  declare,  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  that  they  had  rather 
salute  a  favourite  of  the  pack,  than  the  finest  woman  in  England.* 
These  voluntary  friendships  between  animals  of  different  species, 
senm  to  arise  from  instinct ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  mutual  goodwill  between  the  'squire  and  the 
hound,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between  the  lion  and 
the  jackaL 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  me  ex- 
cusable, is  one  that  grew  out  of  an  excess  of  gratitude,  which  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  in  the  life  of  a  Turkish  emperor.  His  horse 
had  brought  him  safe  out  of  a  field  of  battle,  and  from  the  pur- 
suit of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such  his  good  and 
faithful  service,  his  master  built  him  a  stable  of  marble,  shod  him 
with  gold,  fed  him  in  an  ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a  rack  of 
silver.  He  annexed  to  the  stable  several  fields  and  meadows, 
lakes  and  running  streams.  At  the  same  time  he  provided  fot 
him  a  seraglio  of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  To  these  were  added  a  suitable 
train  of  domestics,  consisting  of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &o., 
accommodated  with  proper  liveries  and  pensions.  In  short,  no- 
thing was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  his  life  who  had  preserved  the  emperor's. 

'  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  changeablei  ess  of 
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thQ  veatlier,  I  hare  been  prevailod  upon  to  allot 
the  fai'diogal  till  tlie  'JOllt  of  February  uext  eiiBu 


No.  122.    THURSDAY,  JASUARY  10,  1709. 

From  my  men  Apartment,  Jai  wifp  IB. 

I  PINO  it  is  tbought  aeceasarj,  that  I  (who  liave  talcen  upoa^ 
me  to  censure  the  irregularities  of  the  age)  should  gtvo  an  u- 
count  of  my  actiona  when  they  appear  doubtful,  or  subject  to 
miaconstructiou.  My  appearing  at  the  play  on  Monday  last,*  ia 
looked  upon  as  a  step  in  my  conduct  which  I  ought  to  explain, 
that  others  may  not  be  misled  by  my  exa:iiplc.  It  is  true  in 
matter  of  fict,  I  was  present  at  the  ingenious  entertainment  of 
tbat  day,  and  placed  myself  iu  n  box  which  was  prepared  for  me 
with  great  civility  and  distinction.  It  is  said  of  Virgil,  when  he 
entered  a  Boman  theatre,  where  there  were  many  thousands  of 
apeotatora  present,  that  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him 
honour  ;  a  respect  which  was  nevor  before  paid  to  any  but  the 
emperor,  I  must  confess,  that  universal  clap,  and  other  testimo- 
nies of  applause,  with  which  I  was  received  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  theatre  of  G-reat  Britain,  gave  me  as  senaible  a 
delight,  as  the  above-mentioned  reception  could  give  to  that  im- 
mortal poet.  I  should  be  ungrateful  at  the  same  time,  if  I  did 
i  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities  i 
wa  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  who  made  his  com-  ] 
le  between  tlio  acts  after  a  most  ingenuous  and  dis- 
;  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  me  tbat 
son  drtsaed  for  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  did  appear  at  tha  plaj 


not  taho  this 
that  were  she 
pliments  to  n 
erect  manner 


•N.  B.  i 
Loiue  OQ  this  occuioi 
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the  company  of  upholders  desired  to  reoeiye  me  at  their  door  at 
the  end  of  the  Haymi^rket,  and  to  light  me  home  to  my  lodg- 
ings. That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbade,  and  took  parti- 
cular care  during  the  whole  play  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
drama,  and  give  no  offence  by  my  own  behaviour.  Here  I  think 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay  down  the  proper 
duties  of  an  audience,  and  what  is  incumbent  upon  each  indi- 
vidual spectator  in  public  diversions  of  this  nature.  Every 
one  should  on  these  occasions  show  his  attention,  understanding, 
and  virtue.  I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all  the  persons  of 
dense  and  breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  single  sentence,  and  to  dia* 
tinguish  a  gentleman  as  much  by  his  laugh  as  his  bow.  When 
we  see  the  footman  and  his  lord  diverted  by  the  same  jest,  it 
very  much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of 
the  other.  But  though  a  man's  quality  may  appear  in  his  under- 
standing and  taste,  the  regard  to  virtue  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  however  they  make  a 
profession  of  it  under  the  name  of  honour,  religion,  or  morality. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thing  divert  an  audience,  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy,  that  strikes  at  the  duties  of  civil  life,  or  ex 
poses  what  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  profligate  race  of  men, 
who  are  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers,  and  will  be 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  posterity.  For  this  reason  I 
took  great  delight  in  seeing  the  generous  and  disinterested  pas^ 
sion  of  the  lovers  in  this  comedy  (which  stood  so  many  trials,  and 
was  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents)  received 
with  an  universal  approbation.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  pas- 
sage in  Cicero,  which  I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love 
with  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.^  He  there  describes  the 
shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people  gave  to  the  personp  who 

1  De  Amioitia. 


acted  the  parts  of  Pjladea  and  Orestes,  in  the  nohleet  act 

that  a  poet  couM  invent  to  show  friendship  in  [>erfectioD. 

of  them  had  forfeited  hia  life  by  an  action  which  he  had  commit- 


ted ;  and  as  they  atood  io  judgi 
BtroTO  who  should  he  the  cri 
of  his  friend.  Amidst  the  vt 
tc  be  the  offender,  the  Roma 
plaQBe,  and  by  that  means, 
others  what  they  would  have 
sion.  Methinka,  a  people  oi 
placed  at  the  head  of  mankin 


aent  before  the  tyrant,  each  of  them 
minal,  that  he  might  save  the  life 
hemenco  of  each  asserting  himself 
n  audience  gave  a  thunder  of  ap- 
is the  author  hints,  approved  in. 
done  themselves  on  the  tike  oee»- 
BO  much  virtue  were  deaervedlj 
]  :  hut,  alas  I  pleasures  of  this  na- 


ture are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  most  polite,  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  government  in  the  world,  made  the  care 
of  the  stage  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administration:  and  I 
must  DonfcBS,  I  am  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  virtue  which  ap- 
peared in  that  people  upon  some  exprei 
IDOUS  tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  wi:  have  in  one  of  Seneca' 
epistles.  A  covetous  person  is  represented  speabing  the  common 
Bmtiments  of  all  who  are  possessed  with  that  vice  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy,  which  I  have  translated  literally. 

*  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called  a  rich 


I 


«  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is  good 
jnneh  we  have ;  not  from  wheni 
Everj  one  has  so  much  merit 
part,  let  me  be  rich,  0  ye  gods 
happily,  who  dies  increasing  his 


The  question  is,  hoT 
1,  or  hy  what  means  we  have  it, 
IS  he  hasweiLlth.  For  my 
or  let  me  die.  The  man  dies 
treasure.     There  is  more  plea 


pure  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  than  in  that  of  parents,  children, 
wife,  or  friends.' 

The  audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the  first  words  of 
this  speech ;  but  whon  the  actor  came  to  the  close  of  it,  tbej 
oonld  bear  no  longer.     In  short,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  «l 
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oncu  in  the  greatest  fury,  with  a  design  to  plnck  him  off  the 
stage,  and  hraud  the  work  itself  with  infamy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  the  author  came  out  from  hehind  the  scenes,  hegging 
the  audience  to  be  composed  for  a  little  while,  and  they  should 
SCO  the  tragical  end  which  this  wretch  should  come  to  immedi- 
ately. The  promise  of  punishment  appeased  the  people,  who  sat 
with  great  attention  and  pleasure  to  see  an  example  made  of  so 
odious  a  criminal.  It  is  with  shame  and  concern  I  speak  it ;  but 
I  very  much  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a  speech  so 
impious,  as  to  raise  such  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation  in  a 
modern  audience; 

It  is  very  natural  for  an  author  to  make  ostentation  of  his 
reading,  as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  stories ;  for  which  reason, 
I  must  beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  my- 
self in  both  these  inclinations.  We  see  the  attention,  judgment, 
and  virtue  of  a  whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing  instances.  If 
we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  single  spectator,  let  us  re- 
flect upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives  me  as 
great  an  idea  of  that  extraordinary  man,  as  any  circumstance  of 
his  life ;  or,  what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This  venerable  person 
often  frequented  the  theatre,  which  brought  a  great  many  thither 
out  of  a  desire  to  see  him.  On  which  occasion,  it  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  he  sometimes  stood,  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicu- 
ous, and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.  He  was  one 
day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
in  several  of  his  plays.  In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  had 
met  with  very  great  success,  there  chanc'd  to  be  a  line  that 
seemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  without  any  regard  to  his  affection  for  his  friend,  or  to  the 
success  of  the  play,  showed  himself  displeased  at  what  was  said, 
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and  walked  out  of  the  assembly.  I  question  not  but  the  reader 
will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  line  was  that  gave  this  diyine 
heathen  so  much  offence.  If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  it  was  in 
the  part  of  Hippolitus,  who,  when  he  is  pressed  by  an  oath,  which 
he  had  taken  to  keep  silence,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  with  his  tongue,  but  not  with  his  heart.  Had  a 
person  of  8  yicious  character  made  such  a  speech,  it  might  have 
been  allowed  as  a  proper  representation  of  the  baseness  of  his 
thoughts :  but  such  an  expression  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  virtu- 
ous Hippolitus,  was  giving  a  sanction  to  falsehood,  and  establish- 
ing perjury  by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  set  apart  to-morrow 
for  the  closing  of  my  vision. 


No.  123.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1709. 

Andire  atqne  togam  Jobeo  componere,  qnisquis 
Ambitione  mala,  ant  ai^nti  pallet  amoro.— Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Jan,  20. 

A    CONTINUATION   OF   THE   VISION. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed  through  the  first 
part  of  my  vision,  and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  from 
whence  I  had  the  prospect  of  the  three  great  roads.  I  here 
joined  myself  to  the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind,  who  marched 
behind  the  standard  of  ambition.  The  great  road  lay  in  a  direct 
IvD'iy  and  was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of  Virtue.  It  was 
planted  on  each  side  with  laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with 
marble  trophies,  carved  pillars,  and  statues  of  lawgivers,  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The  persons  who  travelled 
up  this  great  path,  were  such  whose  thoughts  were  bent  upon 
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doing  eminent  services  to  mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of 
their  country.     On  each  side  of  this  great  road  were  seyeral 
paths,  that  were  also  laid  ont  in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel 
with  it.     These  were  most  of  them  covered  walks,  and  received 
into  them  men  of  retired  virtae,  who  proposed  to  themselves  the 
same  end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade 
and  obscurity.     The  edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  were 
so  contrived,  that  we  could  not  see  the  Temple  of  Honour  by 
reason  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  which  stood  before  it.     At  the 
gates  of  this  temple  we  were  met  by  the  goddess  of  it,  who  cou 
ducted  us  into  that  of  Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
edifice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance 
into  it.     When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had  received  us, 
she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure  that  was  placed  over  the 
high  altar,  and  was  the  emblem  of  Eternity.     She  sat  on  a  globe 
in  the  midst  of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in 
in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other.    Her  head  was  veiled,  and 
her  feet  covered.     Our  hearts  glowed  within  us  as  we  stood 
amidst  the  sphere  of  light  which  this  image  cast  on  every  side 
of  it. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  adventurers,  I 
repaired  to  another  pile  of  building  that  stood  within  view  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour,  and  was  raised  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the 
very  same  model ;  but  at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found,  that  the 
stones  were  laid  together  without  mortar,  and  the  whole  fabrio 
stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  shook  with  every  wind 
that  blew.  This  was  called  the  Temple  of  Vanity.  The  goddesfi 
of  it  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  tapers,  that  burned  day 
and  night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better  than  she  would 
have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art,  was  to  show  her- 
self more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  she  really  was.  For  which 
reason,  she  had  painted  he^:'  face,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false  je^eLi 


Dpon  ber  breast :  but  wLat  I  mote  particnUr.y 
the  brea-ith  of  her  pelticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  in  tlia  \ 
feiihion  of  a  modern  fardingale.  Thia  place  was  SllLd  with  hypo- 
oritea,  pedaota,  free-thinlters,  and  prating  poIiticianB  ;  with  a 
rabble  of  tliose  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great  men. 
Female  votaries  crowded  the  temple,  ehoalied  up  the  ayenues  of 
it.  and  were  more  m  iiuuiber  than  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore. 
I  made  it  my  busineaa  i a  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  j 
wood  from  whence  I  first  net  out,  to  observe  the  walks  which  led  I 
to  this  temple ;  for  I  mot  in  it  several  who  had  begun  their  jour- 
ney with  the  baud  uf  virtuous  persona,  and  travelled  some  time 
in  their  compnoy  :  but,  upon  eiamination,  I  found  that  there 
were  several  patha  which  led  out  of  the  great  road  into  tha 
eidea  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  so  many  crooked  turoa  and  wind- 
inga,  that  those  who  travelled  through  them  often  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  then  crossed  the  straight 
road,  acd  sometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  space,  till  the 
orooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in,  again  led  them  into 
the  wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these  wanderers  had  their  par- 
ticular ornamciita :  ooe  of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
in  the  walk  of  the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  had 
at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom  by  the  inscription  I 
found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  out  the  way  with  an  exteuded 
finger  like  a  Mercury.' 

I  was  now  returned'  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  with  k 
design  to  observe  carefully  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  oconrrenoea  in  that  assembly,  which  waa  made 
up  of  peraoiis  of  my  own  age.     This  body  of  travellers  had  not 
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gone  far  m  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led  them  imensibly 
into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  they  journeyed  several  days  with 
great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and  without  the  necessary  refreshments 
of  food  and  sleep.     The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river 
that  ran  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  golden 
sand :  they  often  drank  of  this  stream,  which  had  such  a  par 
ticular  quality  in  it,  that  though  it  refreshed  them  for  a  time,  it 
rather  inflamed  than  quenched  their  thirst.     On  each  side  of 
thn  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the 
rains  had  washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  see  in  several  parts  of 
them  veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  silver.     We 
were  told,  that  the  deity  of  the  place  had  forbade  any  of  his  vo- 
taries to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the  trea- 
sures they  contained  to  any  use,  under  pain  of  starving.     At  the 
end  of  the  valley,  stood  the  Temple  of  Avarice,  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  fortification,  and  surrounded  with  a  thousand  triple- 
headed  dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off"  beggars.     At 
our  approach  they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  very  much 
terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  called  herself  by 
the  forged  name  of  Competency,  offered  herself  for  our  guide. 
She  carried  under  her  garment  a  golden  bough,  which  she  no 
sooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates 
flew  open  for  our  reception.     We  were  led  through  an  hundred 
iron  doors,  before  we  entered  the  temple.     At  the  upper  end  of 
it  sat  the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre 
starved  countenance,  enclosed  with  heaps  of  ingots  and  pyramids 
of  money,  but  half  naked  and  shivering  with  cold.    On  his  right 
hand  was  a  fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left  a  particular  fa- 
vourite to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  Parsimony.     The  first 
was  his  collector,  and  the  other  his  cashier. 

There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
temple,  with  respective  officers  attending  behind  them.     Som« 


of  tlicBe  I  inquired  into.  At  tbe  first  tabic  was  kept  tbe  o 
of  Corruption.  Soelng  a  Bolicitor  eitremdy  busy,  and  whiBpei  ( 
ing  every  body  that  passed  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  very  at-  I 
tetitivcly,  aud  saw  him  often  going  up  to  a  person  that  had  a 
in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication  table  and  an  aimanaek  before 
him,  whiob,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was 
master  of.  The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to  his  ear, 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the  _ 
other  would  give  him  out  a  piece  of  paper  or  parobment,  signed  I 
ftud  sealed  in  form.  Tlie  name  of  this  dextrous  and  auccessfill  J 
Klicitor  was  Bribery.  At  the  nest  table  was  the  office  of  Ex-'  I 
tortion.  Behind  it  sat  a  person  in  a  bob-wig,  oounting  over  ft  I 
great  earn  of  money.  He  gave  out  little  purses  to  several,  who  | 
after  a  short  tour,  brought  him  in  return,  sacks  full  of  tbe  same  I 
kind  of  ooiij,  I  saw  at  the  same  time,  a  person  called  Fraud,  J 
who  sat  behind  a  counter  with  false  scales,  light  weights,  and  I 
scanty  measures  ;  by  the  skilful  application  of  which  instrnmeatc,  I 
she  bad  got  together  an  immense  heap  of  wealth.  It  would  he  J 
endless  to  name  the  several  officers,  oi'  describe  the  votaries  that  I 
attended  in  this  temple.  There  wore  many  old  men  panting  and  1 
breathless,  reposing  their  Leads  on  bags  of  money ;  nay,  many  I 
of  them  actually  dying,  whose  very  panga  and  convuIsionH  1 
(which  rendered  their  purees  useless  to  them)  only  made  them  \ 
pasp  the  faster.  There  were  some  tearing  with  one  hand  all  ] 
things,  even  to  the  garments  and  fieah  of  many  miserable  personi  1 
who  etood  before  them,  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing  awaj  | 
«hat  they  had  seized,  to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders,  that  J 
stood  behind  them.  1 

Od  a  sudden  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  trembling,  and  upns  I 
inquiry,  I  found,  that  the  great  room  we  wore  in  was  haunted  ] 
with  a  spectre,  that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and  I 
terrified  them  to  distraction.  M 
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In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amasement,  the  apparition 
entered,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Poyerty.  Whether  it 
were  bj  my  acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which  had  rendered 
the  sight  of  her  more  familiar  to  me,  or,  however  it  was,  she  did 
not  make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  god 
of  this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable  votaries  of  this  place, 
were,  I  found,  of  another  mind.  Every  one  fancied  himseif 
threatened  by  the  apparition  as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  anc 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmost 
fear  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which  I  saw  in  this 
unhappy  people  to  be  of  the  p*^me  nature  with  those  unacoount* 
able  antipathies  which  some  persons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as 
a  kind  of  phrenzy,  not  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  ter- 
rors and  agonies  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent  a  thing 
as  water.  The  whole  assembly  was  surprised,  when,  instead  of 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom  they  all  adored,  they  saw 
me  address  myself  to  the  phantom. 

'^  Oh  Poverty  !  (said  I)  my  first  petition  to  thee  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  never  appear  to  me  hereafter  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant 
me  this,  that  thou  wouldst  not  bear  a  form  more  terrible  than 
that  in  which  thou  appearest  to  me  at  present.  Let  not  thy 
threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful 
or  unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy. 
Let  me  not  forget  the  person  that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let 
me  not,  for  any  fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or 
my  honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  to  come  with  her 
usual  attendants,  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou.  Oh  Poverty  I 
hasten  to  my  rescue ;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  two  sisters^ 
in  whose  company  thou  art  always  cheerful.  Liberty  and  In 
nooenee. 

The  conclusion  of  thii  viHon  must  bt  deferred  k  another  opportunity. 


B  city  a  certain  fraternity  of  ciiymical  opeta- 
tors,  who  work  under  grauod  in  holes,  caverns,  aud  dark  retire 
menta,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  and  observation 
of  numkind.  These  subterranean  philoaopherti  are  daily  employed 
in  the  transmigration  of  liq^uors,  and,  by  the  power  of  medical 
drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streets  of  Loudon,  the 
choicest  products  of  the  bills  aiid  valleys  of  France.  They  can 
aqueese  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from  au 
apple.     Vhrgil,  iit  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

liiuultiB()iie  ruliens  pendebit  Sentibua  Uvo. 
"  The  ripening  grape  shall  hang  on  every  thorn." 
seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a  plantation  cf 
northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These  adepts  are  known 
among  one  another  by  the  name  of  wine-brewers,  aud  I  am  afraid 
do  great  injury,  not  only  to  her  majesty's  mistoma,  but  to  the 
bodies  of  many  of  her  good  subjects. 

Having  received  sundry  compUiots  against  these  invisible 
workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my  court  to  ferret  them 
out  of  their  respective  caves,  and  bring  them  before  me,  whieh 
was  yesterday  executed  accordingly. 

The  person  who  appeared  against  them  was  a  merchant,  who 
bad  by  him  a  great  magasine  of  wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before 
the  war:  hut  these  gentlemen  (as  he  said)  had  so  vitiated  the  na- 
tion's palate,  tliat  no  man  could  believe  his  to  be  French,  because 
it  did  not  taste  like  what  they  sold  for  eueh.  As  a  man  never 
pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal 
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be  exhibited  to  the  court  with  great  eloquence,  That  this  new 
corporation  of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
puzzled  the  college  of  physicians  with  diseases,  for  which  they 
neither  knew  a  name  nor  cure.  He  accused  some  of  giving  all  their 
customers  cholics  and  megrims ;  and  mentioned  one  who  had 
boasted,  he  had  a  tun  of  claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time 
Fhould  give  the  gout;  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfuUest  men  in  the  city, 
pr  )vided  that  their  constitutions  were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth 
and  idleness.  He  then  enlarged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  upon 
the  prejudice  which  these  mixtures  and  compositions  had  done  to 
the  brains  of  the  English  nation ;  as  is  too  visible  (said  he)  from 
many  late  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  sermons,  as  well  as  from  the 
ordinary  conversations  of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted 
an  ingenious  person,  who  would  undertake  to  know  by  a  man's  writ- 
ings, the  wine  ho  most  delighted  in  ;  and  on  that  occasion  named 
a  certain  satirist,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  the  author  of 
a  lampoon,  by  a  manifest  taste  of  the  sloe,  which  showed  itself 
in  it  by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  tumults  and 
fermentations,  which  these  mixtures  raise  in  our  blood,  the  divi- 
isions,  heats,  and  animosities,  that  reign  among  us ;  and  in  partic- 
ular, asserted  most  of  the  modem  enthusiasms  and  agitations  4o 
be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of  adulterated  port. 

The  counsel  for  the  brewers  had  a  face  so  extremely  inflamed 
and  illuminated  with  carbuncles,  that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him 
an  advocate  for  these  sophistications.  His  rhetoric  was  likewise 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  common  draught,  which 
I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great  excess.  Indeed,  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  his  figure  and  parts,  that  I  ordered  him  to  give  me  a 
taste  of  his  usual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  drank,  but  I  found 
%  pimple  rising  in  my  forehead ;  and  felt  such  a  sensible  decay  in 


lay  understand ing,  that  I  wonld  not  proceed  in  the  trmi  till  the  | 
fume  of  it  was  entirely  dissipated. 

This  notable  advocate  had  little  to  say  in  the  defence  of  hit  . 
elients,  but  that  they  were  under  a  neoeasity  of  mating  claret  if 
tbey  would  keep  open  their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind 
to  love  every  thing  that  la  prohibited.  He  farther  pretended  to 
reason,  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to  the  nation  to  make  French 
vine  as  French  hats;  and  conciuded  with  the  fireat  advantage 
that  this  had  already  brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upon 
which  he  imformed  the  court,  '  That  the  lands  in  Herefordshire 
trere  raised  two  years  purchase  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.'     I 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these  people,  I  gave  at  I 
the  same  time  orders  to  each  of  them  to  bring  the  several  ingre- 
dients he  made  use  of  in  distinct  phials,  which  they  had  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  ranged  them  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  court. 
The  workmen  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  behind  them.  The  mer- 
chant informed  me,  that  in  one  row  of  phials  were  the  several 
colours  they  dealt  in,  and  in  the  other  the  tastes.  He  then  show- 
Q  the  right  hand  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Tin 
toret,  who  (as  he  told  me}  was  the  greatest  master  in  his  oolour- 
loy  vintner  in  London.  To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he 
took  a  glass  of  fair  water ;  and  by  the  infusion  of  three  drops  out 
of  one  of  his  phials,  oonverted  it  into  a  moat  beautiful  palo  Bur- 
gundy. Two  more  of  the  same  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect 
Languodoc  :  from  thence  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage  :  and 
after  having  gone  through  two  or  three  other  changes,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  drop,  ended  in  a  very  deep  Pontae.  This  in- 
genious virtuoso,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised  at  his  art,  told 
nie,  That  he  liad  not  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  in  perfection, 

I  having  only  made  use  of  water  for  the  ground  work  of  his  : 
colouring:  but  that  if  I  were  to  see  an  operation  upon  li-  J 
1UUFS  of  stronger  bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  much  greatoi    ' 


I 
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advautage.  He  added,  '  That  be  doubted  not  bat  it  would  please 
my  curiosity  to  see  the  cyder  of  one  apple  take  only  a  vermillion 
when  another,  with  a  less  quantity  of  the  same  infusion,  would 
rise  into  a  dark  purple,  according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts 
in  the  liquor.'  He  informed  me  also,  '  That  he  eould  bit  the  dif- 
ferent shades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  they  appear  in  the  pink  and 
the  rose,  the  clove  and  the  carnation,  as  he  had  Hhenish  or  Mo- 
selle, Perry  or  White  Port,  to  work  in.' 

I  was  so  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  virtuoso,  that 
after  having  advised  him  to  quit  so  dishonest  a  profession,  I  pro- 
mised him,  in  consideration  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great 
riches,  and  is  a  scarlet  dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the  second  place 
to  make  some  experiments  of  their  skill  before  me :  upon  which 
the  famous  Harry  Sippet  stept  out,  and  asked  me,  '  What  I  would 
be  pleased  to  drink  V  At  the  same  time  he  filled  out  three  or 
four  white  liquors  in  a  glass,  and  told  me,  '  That  it  should  be  what 
I  pleased  to  call  for ;'  adding  very  learnedly,  '  That  the  liquor  be- 
fore him  was  as  the  naked  substance  or  first  matter  of  his  com- 
pound, to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over  against  him, 
eould  give  what  accidents  or  form  they  pleased.'  Finding  him  so 
great  a  philosopher,  I  desired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities 
and  essence  of  right  Bordeaux.  '  Coming,  coming,  sir,'  (said  he, 
with  the  air  of  a  drawer  ;)  and  after  having  cast  his  eye  on  the 
several  tastes  and  flavours  that  stood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  lit- 
tle cruet  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring 
some  of  it  out  into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to  me, 
and  told  me,  '  This  was  the  wine  over  which  most  of  the  business 
of  the  last  term  had  been  dispatched.'  I  must  confess,  I  looked 
upon  that  sooty  drug  which  he  held  up  in  his  cruet,  as  the  quint 
essence  of  English  Bourdeaoz,  and  therefore  desired  him  to  give 
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a  glajB  of  it  by  itself,  wliicli  he  did  with  great  nnwillingnoBB. 
Mj  cat  at  that  time  sat  by  me,  upon  the  elboir  of  my  chnir ;  and  aa 
I  did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  myself,  I  reaehud 
it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have  coat  her  her  life;  for 
DOtwithstandiHg  it  flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricka,  quite  oon 
trary  to  her  usual  gravity,  in  less  tLan  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aha 
fell  into  convulsions;  aud  hud  it  not  been  a  creature  more  tena- 
oioos  of  life  than  any  other,  would  oertaiuly  have  died  under  tha  i 
optiration. 

I  waB  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innoceiit  domeatio,  | 
and  the  unworthy  dealings  of  these  men,  that  I  told  them,  if  each 
of  tbem  had  as  many  livca  us  the  injured  creature  before  them, 
they  deserved  to  forfeit  them  for  the  peroicious  arts  which  they 
used  for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon  tliemselvofi 
as  no  better  than  a  kind  of  assassins  and  murderers  within  the 
law.  However,  since  they  had  dealt  so  clearly  with  tne,  and 
laid  before  mo  their  whole  practice,  I  diBmissed  them  for  that 
time ;  with  a  particular  request.  That  they  would  not  poison  any 
«f  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  take  to  some  honegt  livelihood 
without  loss  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful 

in  ray  liquors,  and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army, 

upon  their  next  march,  to  secure  me  two  hogsheads  of  the  besl 

'   Btomach-wine  in  the  cellars  of  Versailles,  for  the  good  of  my  In- 

aabrktious,  ai  1  the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 
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Dam  taoent,  damant— Tult. 

Sheer-Lane,  February  18. 
SiLEN :  E  is  sometimes  more  significant  and  sublime  than  the 
most  noble  and  expressive  eloquence,  and  is  on  many  oocasioos 
the  indication  of  a  great  mind.     Several  authors  have  treated  of 
silence  as  a  part  of  duty  and  discretion,  but  none  of  them  have 
considered  it  in  this  light.     Homer  compares  the  noise  and  clam- 
our of  the  Trojans  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  to  the  cackling 
of  cranes  when  they  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the  Greeks,  move 
forward  in  a  regular  determined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of 
silence.     I  find,  in  the  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  some  of 
the  more  Eastern  nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  by 
their  constitutions  and  climates  to  higher  strains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  in  the  Northern  regions 
of  the  world,  that  silence  is  a  religious  exercise  among  them.     For 
when  their  public  devotions  are  in  the  greatest  fervour,  and  their 
hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words  can  raise  them,  there  are  certain 
suspensions  of  sound  and  motion  for  a  time,  in  which  the  mind 
is  left  to  itself,  and  supposed  to  swell  with  such  secret  concep- 
tions as  are  too  big  for  utterance.     I  have  myself  been  wonder 
fully  delighted  with  a  masterpiece  of  music,  when  in  the  very 
tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  instru- 
ments have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden,  and  after  a  little  pause 
recovered  themselves  again  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the  concert 
in  all  its  parts.     Methoughts  this  short  interval  of  silence  has 
had  more  music  in  it  than  any  the  same  space,  of  time  before  or 
after  it.     There  are  two  instances  of  silence  in  the  two  greatest 
poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  something  in  them  as  sublime 
as  any  of  the  speeches  in  their  whole  works.     The  first  is  that  of 


Ajtuc,  in  the  eleventh  hook  of  the  Odyssey.  UlysBes,  who  ba4 
l>eeo  the  rival  of  this  great  man  iu  hia  life,  as  trcll  as  the  occa 
of  bis  death,  upoo  meeting  his  shade  in  the  regions  of  departed 
Leroes,  makes  his  aubmisaion  to  him  with  an  humility  next  to 
adoratioD,  which  the  other  passes  over  with  dumh  sullen  majeatj, 
and  mioh  a  sileoce,  as  (to  use  t)je  words  of  Longinus,)  had  mort 
greatiiess  in  it  than  any  tiling  lie  could  have  spoken. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in  Virgil,  where  the  poet, 
doubtless,  imitates  this  silence  of  Ajax  in  t!iat  of  Dido  ;  though 
I  do  not  knovr  that  any  of  hia  commentutors  have  taken  notice  of 
it.  .^neas,  finding,  among  the  shades  of  despairing  lovers,  the  i 
ghost  of  her  who  had  lately  died  fur  him,  with  the  wound  still'  J 
fresh  upon  her,  addrcssea  himself  to  her  with  expanded  arms, 
floods  of  tears,  and  the  most  passionate  professions  of  his  owa 
innocence  as  to  what  had  b.sppened  ;  all  which  Dido  receives  with 
the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a.  resenting  lover,  and  an  injured 
queen;  and  is  so  far  from  vouchsafing  him  aa  answer,  that 
doea  not  give  him  a  single  look.  The  poet  represents  he 
turning  away  her  face  from  hiui  while  he  spoke  to  her;  and  after 
having  kept  her  eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one  that 
heard  and  eontemnod  his  protestations,  flying  from  him  into  tha 
grove  of  myrtle,  and  into  the  arras  of  another,  whose  fidelity  had 
deserved  her  love, 

I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy  have  been  verj 
defective  in  this  particular,  and  that  they  might  have  given  great- 


er beauty  to  their  works,  by  ee 
resentation  of  such  passions, 
gnage  to  express.  There  is  so 
Veuice  Preserved,  where  Pierr 
tion,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as 
the  only  fai  lur  he  could  do  hir 
nf  the  wheel,  by  stabbing  hia 


1  stops  a 


nthe 


rep- 

B  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
lething  like  this  in  the  last  act  of 
is  brought  to  an  infamous  execu- 
I  reparation  for  past  injuries,  and 
,  10  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy 
As  he  ia  going  to  make  thi< 


i 
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dreadful  request,  he  is  not  able  to  commtiiiicate  it,  but  withdraws 
his  face  from  bis  friend's  ear,  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  melan- 
cholj  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  re- 
covered himself  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises 
in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible,  and  an  idea  of  such 
a  complicated  distress  in  the  actor  as  words  cannot  utter.  It 
would  look  as  ridiculous  to  many  readers  to  give  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  proper  silences,  as  for  '  penning  a  whisper  :^  but  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of  most  passions,  particularly  sur- 
prise, admiration,  astonishment,  nay,  rage  itself,  there  is  nothing 
more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play  stand  for  a  few  moments,  and 
tho  audience  fixed  in  an  agreeable  suspense  during  the  silence  of 
A  skilful  actor. 

But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage,  as 
when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided 
(hat  we  give  no  just  occasion  for  them.  We  might  produce  an 
example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  one  in  whom  it  appeared  in  all 
its  majesty,  and  one  whose  silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto- 
gether divine.  When  one  considers  this  subject  only  in  its  sub- 
limity, this  great  instance  could  not  but  occur  to  me  ;  and  since 
I  only  make  use  of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of  it,  I  hope 
I  do  not  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjust  reproach, 
and  overlook  it  with  a  generous,  or  (if  possible)  with  an  entire 
neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind. 
And  I  must  confess,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  I  do  not  so  much  admire  them 
that  they  deserve  the  praise  of  the  whole  age  th6y  lived  in,  as 
because  they  contemned  the  envy  and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth,  who  suffers  under 
SO  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  some  time  in  silence  and  obscnri- 
tj,  till  the  prejudice  of  the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation 
daured.     I  have  often  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  a 
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legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced :  after  having  be- 
queathed his  soul,  body,  and  estate,  in  the  usual  form,  he  adds 
''  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my 
countrymen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over." 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  this  philosophy  to  others, 
I  must  confess,  I  am  so  poor  a  proficient  in  it  myself,  that  if  in 
the  course  of  my  lucubrations  it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more 
than  once,  that  my  paper  is  duller  than  in  conscience  it  ought  to 
be,  I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  another,  and  growing  famous  again  for  two  ddys. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  silence,  without  inform- 
ing my  reader,  that  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
aposiopesis  called  an  Et  casta  a^  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by 
some  learned  authors,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Littleton, 
who,  as  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  observes,  had  a  most 
admirable  talent  at  an  ^-c. 
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Fermittes  ipsis  expendere  nnminlbna,  quid 
Convenlat  nobis,  rebnsque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Kam  pro  Jncanclis  aptisHima  quieqae  dubant  DiL 
Chaiior  est  illis  liomo,  quain  sibi.    Nos  anitnorum 
Itnpnisu  ot  ccecA  magnaqae  cnpidlne  dncti 
Conjuglum  petinius,  partumqae  uxoris ;  at  illis 
Notuiu,  qui  paeri,  qualiaque  futara  sit  uxor.       Jut 

From  my  own  Apartment^  March  16. 
Amono  the  various  sets  of  correspondents  who  apply  to  me 
for  advice,  and  send  up  their  cases  from  all  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, there  are  none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom 
I  am  more  inclined  to  answer,  than  the  Complainers.     One  cf 
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them  dates  his  letter  to  me  from  the  banks  of  a  purling  stream, 
where  he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine  Clarissa, 
and  where  he  is  now  looking  about  for  a  convenient  leap,  which 
he  tells  me  he  is  resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him  under 
the  loss  of  that  charming  perjured  woman.  Poor  Lavinia  presses 
as  much  for  consolation  on  the  other  side,  and  is  reduced  to  such 
an  extremity  of  despair  by  the  inconstancy  of  Philander,  that 
she  tells  me  she  writes  her  letter  with  her  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
her  garter  in  the  other.  A  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk  is  almost  out  of  his  wits  upon  account  of  a  greyhound, 
that,  after  having  been  his  inseparable  companion  for  ten  years, 
is  at  last  run  mad.  Another  (who  I  believe  is  serious,)  com- 
plains to  me.  in  a  very  moving  manner,  of  the  loss  of  a  wife ; 
and  another,  in  terms  still  more  moving,  of  a  purse  of  money 
that  was  taken  from  him  on  Bagshot  Heath,  and  which,  he  tells 
me,  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  given  it  to  the  poor. 
In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  calamity  in  human  life  that  has  not 
produced  me  a  letter. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  consider,  how  men  are  able  to  raise 
affliction  to  themselves  out  of  every  thing.  Lands  and  houses, 
sheep  and  oxen,  can  convey  happiness  and  misery  into  the  hearts 
of  reasonable  creatures.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  muff,  a  scarf,  or 
a  tippet,  become  a  solid  blessing  or  misfortune.  A  lap-dog  has 
broke  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Flavia,  who  had  buried  five 
children,  and  two  husbands,  was  never  able  to  get  over  the  loss 
of  her  parrot.  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown 
into  a  fit,  by  a  neglect  at  a  ball,  or  an  assembly  ?  Mopsa  has 
kept  her  chamber  ever  since  the  last  masquerade,  and  is  in  greater 
danger  of  her  life  upon  being  left  out  of  it,  than  Clarinda  from 
the  violent  cold  which  she  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  these  dear 
oroatures  the  only  sufferers  by  such  imaginary  calamities ,  many 
•n  author  has  been  dejected  at  the  censure  of  one  whom  he  ever 


looked  upou  as  an  ideot;  and  many  a  hero  caat  into  a  Et  of 
melitnclioly,  because  tlie  rabble  have  not  liooted  at  liiw  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets.  Theron  plucea  all  hi«  happineHs  in 
a  runniDg  horse,  Suffeans  in  a  gilded  chariot,  Fulvius  iu  a  blue 
string,  and  Florio  in  a  tulip-root.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate the  many  fantastical  afilictions  that  diaturb  n 
as  a  miaerj  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil^ 
but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I  shall  present  my  reikdei 
who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  with  an  al 
gory,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  groat  father  and  prince 

As  I  was  sitting  aft«r  dinner  in  my  elbow  chair,  I  took 
Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech  of  Achilles  to  Pj 
in  which  lie  tella  him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  ve 
the  one  filled  with  blessings,  and  the  other  with  luiefortunen 
of  which  be  mingles  a  composition  for  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world.      This  passage  so   eseeeditigly  pleased   me, 
fell  insensibly  into  my  aft«rnoon's  slumber,  it  wrought  my  ima^- 
nation  into  the  following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  bands  the  government  of 
world,  the  several  parts  of  nature,  with  the  presiding  deities, 
homage  to  bim.  One  presented  him  with  a  mountain  of  wii 
another  with  a  magazine  of  hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  thuD' 
der-bolts.  The  stars  offered  up  their  influences,  the  ocean  gave 
in  his  trident,  the  earth  her  fruits,  and  the  sun  his  seasons. 
Among  the  several  deities  who  came  to  make  their  court  on  this 
OocosioD,  the  Destinies  advanced  with  two  great  tuns  carried  be- 
fore them,  one  of  nhiuh  they  fixed  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter 
aa  be  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  other  ou  his  left.  The  first 
wu  filled  with  all  the  blessings,  and  the  other  with  all  the  calam- 
ities of  buraan  'ife.  Jupiter,  in  tlie  beginning  of  bis  mign, 
finding  ttic  woria  nuch  more  innoecnt  than  it  is  ia  Ihva  u^u  %i(^ 
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poured  very  plentifully  out  of  the  ton  that  stood  at  his  right 
hand ;  but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy  of  his 
blessings,  he  set  al^oach  the  other  vessel,  that  filled  the  world 
with  pain  and  poverty,  battles  aikl  distempers,  jealousy  and  false- 
hood, intoxicating  pleasures  and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at  the  great  depra- 
vation of  human  nature,  and  the  repeated  provocations  which  he 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that  having  re»olved  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  species,  except  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha,  he  com- 
manded the  destinies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  he  had 
thrown  away  upon  the  sons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up  till  the 
world  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous  and  deserving  race 
of  mortals. 

The  three  sisters  immediately  repaired  to  the  earth,  in  search 

of  the  several  blessings  that  had  been  scattered  on  it ;  but  found 
the  task  which  was  enjoined  them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than 
they  had  imagined.  The  first  places  they  resorted  to,  as  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in,  were  cities,  palaces,  and  courts ;  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  what  they  looked  for  here,  they  found  nothing 
but  envy,  repining,  uneasiness,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of 
tiie  left-hand  vessel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  dis- 
covered content,  cheerfulness,  health,  innocence,  and  other  the 
most  substantial  blessings  of  life,  in  cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes. 
There  was  another  circumstance  no  less  unexpected  than  the 
former,  and  which  gave  them  very  great  perplexity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  which  Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They 
observed,  that  several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities, 
snd  that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessings,  accord- 
ing as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or  foolish  men.  They 
often  found  power  with  so  much  insolence  and  itppatience  cleav- 
ing to  it,  that  it  became  a  misfortune  to  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred.     Youth  had  often  distempers  growing  about  it 
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worse  tban  the  infirmities  of  old  age :  wealth  was  often  united  to 
Guali  a  sordid  avarice,  as  made  it  the  most  uncomfortable  and 
painful  kind  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  found  pain 
made  glorious  by  fortitude,  poverty  lost  in  content,  deformity 
beautified  with  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  blaaaings  were  ofton  like 
good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  soil,  tliat  by  degrees  fall  ofi  from 
their  natural  relish,  into  tastes  altogether  insipid  or  unwholesome ; 
and  the  calamities,  like  harsh  fruits,  cultivated  in  a  good  soil,  and 
enriched  ^  by  proper  grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they  swell  with 
generous  and  delightful  juicea. 

There  was  still  a  third  circumstance  that  occasioned  as  great 
a  surprise  to  the  three  sisters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when 
they  discovered  several  .blessings  and  catamities  which  had  never 
been  in  either  of  the  tuns  that  stood  by  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
were  nevertheless  as  great  ocoaaiona  of  happiness  or  iniacry  as 
any  there.  These  were  that  spurious  crop  of  blessings  and  ca- 
lamities which  were  never  sown  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  but 
grow  of  themselves  out  of  the  fancies  and  dispositions  of  human 
creatures.  Such  are  dress,  titles,  place,  equipage,  false  shame, 
and  groundless  fear,  with  the  like  vain  iiuaginatious  that  shoot  up 
in  trifting,  weak,  and  irresolute  minds. 

The  destinies  finding  themselves  in  go  great  a  perplexity,  con- 
cluded, that  it  would  be  impussible  for  them  to  execute  the  com- 
mands that  had  been  given  them  aeeordiiigto  their  first  intention  , 
for  which  reason  ihey  agreed  to  throw  all  the  blessings  and 
calamities  together  in  one  large  vessel,  and  in  that  manner  offer 
tliem  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly,  the  eldest  sister  presenting 
herself  before  the  vessel,  and  introducing  it  with  an  apology  for 
what  they  had  done. 

'  0  Jupiter  1  (says  she)  we  have  gathered  together  all  tha 
good  and  evil,  the  comforts  and  distresses  of  human  I'lfe,  wbiob 
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we  thus  present  before  thee  in  one  promiscuous  neap.  We  be- 
seech thee  that  thou  thyself  wilt  sort  them  out  for  the  fature,  as 
in  thy  wisdom  thou  shalt  think  fit  For  we  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  none  beside  thee  that  can  judge  what  will  occasion  grief 
or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  human  crei^ture,  and  what  will  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  calamity  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.' 
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■  Ut  ameris  amabilis  •eta-— Ovn. 

Fr<yin  my  own.  Apartment,  March  18. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  As  by 
the  one,  health  is  preserved,  strengthened,  and  invigorated ;  by 
the  other,  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive, 
cherished,  and  confirmed.  But  as  exercise  becomes  tedious  and 
painful  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so 
reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and  burthensome,  when  we  apply 
ourselves  to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this 
reason,  the  virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory, 
is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  engaged  in  an 
agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us  on  with  pleasure,  and  makes  us 
insensible  of  the  fatigues  that  accompany  it. 

After  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very  beautiful  allego- 
rical fable  of  the  great  poet  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper, 
and  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  aside  when  one  is  engaged  in 
the  reading  of  him :  and  this  I  particularly  design  for  the  use  of 
several  of  my  fair  correspondents,  who  in  their  letters  have  com- 
plained to  me,  that  they  have  lost  the  affections  of  their  husbands, 
and  desire  my  advice  how  to  recover  them. 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated  on  the  top  of 


Mount  Ida,  and  knowing  that  be  conceived  an  aTerBion  to  tier, 
began  to  study  how  she  should  regain  his  affectioni,  and  maki 
herself  amiabio  to  him.  With  this  thought  she  immediately  re 
tired  into  her  chamber,  where  she  bathed  herself  in  ambrosia, 
which  gave  her  person  all  \\s  beauty,  and  diffused  so  divine  an 
odour,  as  refreshed  all  nature,  and  sweeteued  both  bcaveii  and 
earth.  She  let  her  immortal  tresses  flow  in  the  roost  graceful 
manner,  and  took  a  particular  care  to  dress  herself  in  several 
ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at  length,  aud  which  the  god- 
dess chose  out  as  the  most  proper  to  set  off  her  person  to  the 
beat  advantage.  In  the  next  place,  she  made  a  visit  to  Venus, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  aud  begged  of  her,  as  a  particu- 
lar favour,  that  she  would  lend  her  for  a  whiie  those  charms  with 
which  she  subdued  the  hearts  both  of  gods  and  men.  For,  says 
the  goddess,  I  would  mate  use  of  them  to  reconcile  the  two  dei- 
"  ties,  who  took  care  of  roe  in  ray  infancy,  and  who,  at  present,  are 
at  80  great  a  variance,  that  they  are  estranged  from  ea«h  other's 
bed.  Vouus  was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  bo  great  a 
goildess,  and  therefore  made  her  a  present  of  the  cestua  which 
she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waist,  with  advice  to  hide  it  in 
her  bosom,  till  she  had  accomplished  her  intention.  This  ceatiis 
was  a  fine  party- coloured  girdle,  which,  as  Homer  tells  ua,  had  alt 
the  attractions  of  the  sei  wrought  into  it.  The  four  principal 
figures  in  the  embroidery  were  love,  desire,  fondness  of  speech, 
aud  oonTeraation,  filled  with  that  aweetness  and  complacency 
which,  eaya  the  poet,  inaensibly  steal  away  the  hearts  oi  the 

Juno,  after  having  made  these  neceasary  preparations,  came 
ksby  accident  into  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  as  much  inflamed  with  her  beauty,  as  when  he  first  stola  to 
her  embraces  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Juno,  to 
oover  her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  she  bad  to!d  Yenus,  that  e,U« 
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was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  He  prevailed 
upon  her  to  stay  with  him,  protesting  to  her,  that  she  appeared 
more  amiahle  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  mortal,  goddess,  or  even 
herself,  had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day.  The  poet  then  repre- 
sents him  in  so  great  an  ardour,  ^at  (without  going  up  to  the 
house  which  had  been  built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  according 
to  Juno  3  direction)  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads  as 
they  sat  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath 
them  sprung  up  in  lotuses,  saffrons,  hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the 
softest  flowers  for  their  repose. 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Homer, 
may  suggest  abundance  of  instruction  to  a  woman  who  has  a 
mind  to  preserve  or  recal  the  affection  of  her  husband.  The 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  dress,  with  the  particular  blandish- 
ments woven  in  the  cestus,  are  so  plainly  recommended  by  this 
fable,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  in  every  female  who  desires 
to  please,  that  they  need  no  further  explanation.  The  discretion 
likewise  in  covering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge 
of  others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit  to  Tethys,  in  the  speech 
where  Juno  addresses  herself  to  Venus ;  as  the  chaste  and  pru- 
dent management  of  a  wife's  charms  is  intimated  by  the  same 
pretence  for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  cestus  in  her  bosom. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of  such  good  house- 
wives who  are  never  well  dressed  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and 
think  it  necessary  to  appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living 
than  their  husbands :  as  also  to  those  prudent  ladies,  who,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  entertain  their  husbands 
with  indifference,  aversion  sullen  silence,  or  exasperating  Ian 
guage 


Sheer-Laii 


,  March  V. 


f  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  a  very  liaodsorae 
:if  wiue  left  for  me,  as  a.  taste  at  216  hogBhcads  which 
are  to  be  put  to  guIh  at  20/.  a  hogshead,  at  Garraway's  Coffee- 
house, in  Eicchangc- Alley,  on  the  22d  instaDt,  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  to  be  tasted  in  Major  Loug'a  vaults  from  the  20th 
instant  till  the  time  of  sale.'  This  having  heeu  sent  to 
a.  desire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately 
impannelkd  a  jury  of  men  of  nice  putatcs  and  strong  heads,  who 
being  all  of  them  very  Bcrapnloua,  ajid  unwilling  to  proceed  rash- 
ly in  a  matter  of  so  great  impOTtaueu,  refused  to  bring  in  their  < 
verdict  till  three  in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  the  foreman  pro- 
nounued  as  well  as  he  was  able,  Kstra — a — ordinary  French 
olaret.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  love  to  consult  my  pillow  in  all 
points  of  moment,  I  elept  upon  it  before  I  would  give  my  sen- 
tenee,  and  this  morning  confirmed  the  verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wiue,  I  must  give  notice  U> 
my  correspondents  for  the  future,  who  shall  apply  to  mc  ou  thii 
occasion,  that  as  I  shall  decide  nothing  unadvisedly  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  judgment  of  a  right  goud. 
liq^uor,  without  esaminiug  at  least  three  dozen  bottles  of  it.  I 
must  at  the  same  time  do  myi^elf  the  justice  to  let  the  world  know 
that  I  have  resisted  great  temptittiona  in  this  kind  ;  as  it  is  well 
known  to  a  butcher  in  Clare-Market,  who  endeavored  to  corrupi 
lue  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  marrow-hones.'  I  had  likewise  a 
bribe  sent  me  by  a  fishmonger,  consisting  of  a  collar  of  brawn, 
and  a  jole  of  salmon ;  but  not  finding  them  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat  them  both  up  without  spcokinj 
one  word  of  them.     However,  for  the  future,  I  shall  have  an  eyt 
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to  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  and  will  recommend  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  food  to  them,  if  I  receive  these  pioper  and  re- 
spectful notices  from  the  sellers,  that  it  may  not  be  said  hereafter, 
my  readers  were  better  taught  than  fed. 
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-Gnstiu  elementa  per  omnia  qunrant, 


Nanqiuuii  animo  pretiis  obstantibus.— ^gr. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Maroh  20. 

Having  intimated  in  my  last  paper  that  I  design  to  take  un- 
der my  inspection  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
very  earnest  and  serious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-disposed  read- 
ers, that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and 
reconcile  themselves  to  beef  and  mutton.*  This  was  the  diet 
which  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals,  who  won  the  fields  of 
Oressy  and  Agincourt.  I  need  not  go  up  so  high  as  the  history 
of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a 
dun  cow  of  his  own  killing.*  The  renowned  King  Arthur  is  gen- 
erally'looked  upon  as  the  first  who  ever  sat  down  to  a  whole 
roasted  ox  (which  was  certainly  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
gravy;)  and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  and  his  knights  sat  about 
it  at  his  round  table,  and  usually  consumed  it  to  the  very  bones 
before  they  would  enter  upon  ary  debate  of  moment.  The  Black 
Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  brisket ;  not  to  mention  the 
history  of  the  sirloin,  or  the  institution  of  the  order  of  beef-eaters, 
which  are  all  so  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  great 
respect  which  our  warlike  predecessors  have  paid  to  this  excellent 
food.     The  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this  nation  were  oov* 
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ered  thrice  &  day  vith  hot  roast  beef;  and  I  am  credit  ty  itifonik>i 
ed  b^  an  antiquary  who  haa  searched  tbe  rcgiatera  in  which  tha 
bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  tbat  iaatead  of  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  tlie  maids 
of  bODOiir  ill  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed  three  rumpa 
of  beef  for  tlieir  breakfast.  Muttoo  has  litcwiBe  been  in  great 
repute  among  our  valiaut  countrymen,  but  waa  formerly  obBerv- 
ed  to  be  the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  aud  dctieate  appetites, 
than  those  of  fltroog  and  robust  cons  t!  tut  ions.  For  which 
even  to  this  day,  we  use  ttie  word  sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, as  we  do  a  becF-eater  in  a  respectful  aod  bonourabli 
As  for  the  9eeh  of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  and  other  animals  lujdor 
age,  they  were  the  inveution  of  siclnly  aud  degenerate  palnti 
cording  to  that  wholesome  reniarli  of  Daniel  the  historian,  who 
takes  notice,  tliat  in  all  taxea  upon  provisions, 
reigns  of  several  of  our  kings,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  bcHdw 
the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and  cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  and  were  mature  fur  slaagliti 
this  kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taa 
is  to  this  that  we  in  a  great 
victories  that  have  been  gained  In  tl 
my  reader  to  consider,  what  work 
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r  ancestors  ;  and  it 
e  the  unparalleled 
reign :  for  I  would  desire 
ir  countrymen  would  have 


made  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  on  fricaoies 


For  this  reason  we  at  present  see  the  florid  complexion,  tbf  A 
Htrong  limb,  and  the  hale  constitution,  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  tbe  meaner  sort  of  people,  or  in  the  wild  gentry,  who  have 
been  educated  among  the  woods  and  mountains:  whereas  many 
great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  off  from  the  athletic  constitu- 
tion of  their  progenitors,  .lud  are  dwujdled  away  into  a  pal^  d 
sickly,  Bpin die  legged  generatioa  of  valetudinariaus. 

T  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  m  my  notion  ;  but  \ 
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must  confess,  I  am  apt  to  impute  the  dishonours  tbat  sometimeft 
happen  in  great  families  to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  so 
much  in  fashion.  Many  dishes  can  excite  desire  without  giving 
Btrength,  and  heat  the  body  without  nourishing  it :  as  physicians 
observe,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dispirited  blood  is  most  sub- 
ject to  fevers.  I  look  upon  a  French  ragout  to  be  as  pernicious 
to  the  stomach  as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have  seen  a 
young  lady  swallow  all  the  instigations  of  high  soups,  seasoned 
sauces,  and  forced  meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  despair  or  tedious 
sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  false  delicates,  are  to  be  as  contradic- 
tory as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for  appetite, 
and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or 
without  some  disguise. 

They  are  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  season,  and 
to  leate  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  ordi- 
nary palates ;  and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their  senses,  but  what 
would  offend"  those  of  their  inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend's  house, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  cookery,  and  (as  the  phrase 
is)  '  eats  well.'  At  our  sitting  down,  I  found  the  table  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  unknown  dishes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss 
to  learn  what  they  were,  and  therefore  did  not  know  where  to 
help  myself  That  which  stood  before  me  I  took  to  be  a  roast- 
ed porcupine,  however,  did  not  care  for  asking  questions ;  and 
have  since  been  informed,  that  it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I 
afterwards  passed  my  eye  over  several  hashes,  which  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  to  this  day ;  and  hearing  that  they  were  deli- 
eaeies,  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  them. 
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Among  othnr  dainties,  I  snw  Bometliing  IJle  a  pIieaBant,  aud 
therefore  desireil  to  ba  Ijelped  to  a  wing  of  it,  but  to  my  great 
■urprJBe,  my  friond  told  me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  aort  of 
meat  f  never  oared  for.  At  last  T  diaeovered,  with  some  joy,  a  pig 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  begged  a  gentleman  that  was 
near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  of  the 
house  said,  with  great  civility,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig, 
for  it  was  whipped  to  death.  I  must  ooufeaa,  I  heard  him  with 
horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  aiiimal  that  had  died  such  a  tra- 
gical death  :  I  was  now  id  great  hunger  and  confusion,  when,  me- 
thought,  I  smellod  the  agreeable  savour  of  roast-beef,  but  could 
not  tell  from  which  dish  it  arose,  though  I  did  not  (question  but 
it  lay  diaguised  In  one  of  them.  Upou  turning  my  Lead,  I  saw  a 
noble  sirloin  on  the  aide-table,  smoking  in  the  most  dclioiouB 
manner.  I  bad  recourse  to  it  more  than  once,  and  could 
without  some  indignation,  that  aubatantial  Eugliah  dish  ban- 
ished in  BO  ignominiouB  a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French  kit 
sbaws. 

The  desert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which,  in  truth, 
extraordinary  a8  aoy  thing  that  had  come  before  it.  The  whole, 
when  ranged  in  its  proper  order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful 
winter-piece.  There  were  Beveral  pyramids  of  candied 
meats,  that  hung  like  icicles,  with  fruits  scattered  up  and  dowil,' 
and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frost.  At  the  same  time,  thert 
were  great  tjuantities  of  cream  beaten  up  into  a  aaow,  aud  near 
them  little  plates  of  sugar-plumbs,  disposed  like  so  many  heapa 
of  bail-stones,  with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in  jellies  of  vari- 
ous colours.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the  severai  objects 
which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not  care  for  displueiTig  any  of 
them,  and  was  half  angry  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or  a  sugar-plumb,  would  spoil 
>o  pleasing  a  picture.     Indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile  to   sea 
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several  of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  ice,  which 
they  had  just  before  been  burning  with  salts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  might 
finish  my  dinner  at  my  own  house :  for  as  T  in  every  thing  love 
what  is  simple  and  natural,  so  particularly  in  my  food ;  two  plain 
diahes,  with  two  or  three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenious 
friends,  would  make  me  more  pleased  and  vain,  than  all  that 
pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow.  For  it  is  my  maxim,  '  That  he 
keeps  the  greatest  table,  who  has  the  most  valuable  company 
At  it.' 
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DiU  quibas  Tuiperinm  est  snfmarum,  nmbrseqne  silentea, 
£t  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  1at«, 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loq  i,8itnuinine  vestro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersaa.— Vibo. 

From  my  oton  Apartment,  March  29. 

A  MAN  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the  time  present,  has 
but  a  very  narrow  province  to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this 
reason,  persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures  often  en 
tertain  themselves  with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes 
and  conjectures  upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to 
lange  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is  still  to  come,  rather 
than  look  on  that  which  is  already  run  out ;  because  I  know  I 
have  a  real  share  and  interest  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was 
|;ransacted  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiosity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  much  delighted 
^th  meditating  on  the  souPs  immortality,  and  in  reading  the 
several  notions  *  which   the   wisest   of  men,  both   ancient  and 
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modem,  bare  entertained  on  tliul  subject  Wnat  tlie  opinions  o! 
the  greatest  philosopliera  have  been,  I  liuve  suyeral  times  hinted! 
at,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  tliem  from  time  to  time  as  ocoa- 
eian  requires.  It  may  likewise  be  worth  nhile  to  consider,  what 
men  of  the  most  eiialted  geuiua,  and  elevated  imagination,  hava 
thought  of  this  matter.  Among  these,  Homer  stauds  up  as  a 
prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks  down  upon  the  rest  of  human 
creatures  as  a  species  beneath  him.  Since  he  is  the  most  ancient 
heathen  author,  we  may  guess  from  his  relation,  what  were  the 
common  opinioas  in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of  the  suijl 
after  death.  J 

Ulysses,  he  tells  ns,  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  tlwl 
dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  should  return  to  bMi 
own  country,  and  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  scarce  introduces  a  single  person,  who  doth  not  suggest 
some  useful  precept  to  bis  reader,  and  designs '  his  description 
of  the  dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous  sacrifice,  t 
down  by  the  pool  of  Holy  Blood,  which  attracted  a  prodigious  4 
assembly  of  ghosts  of  all  uges  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  I 
the  hero,  and  feasted  upon  the  steams  of  his  ohktion.  The  first  I 
be  knew,  was  the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to  show  tho  activity  of  1 
a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  represented  as  arrived  there  long  I 
before  Ulysses,  notwithstauding  the  winds  and  seas  had  i 
tributed  all  their  force  to  hasten  bis  voyage  thither.  This  El*  \ 
penor,  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  detestation  of  drunkenneaa,  ' 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  religious  care  of  doing  proper  lion* 
oura  to  the  dead  ;  describes  himself  as  having  broken  his  neck  ii 
&  debauch  of  wine :  and  begs  Ulysses,  that  fur  tlie  repose  of  bia  I 

'Scarrtinlr-diKei—avddex'gnl.  Tho  twci  parts  of  thia 
ciKiDeet  piope  ly.  ile  should  h.ive  eipreiseJ  liimsclf  in  soinaauch  way  !)■  j 
this: — ''He  maken  atmoat  every  persun,  whom  he  imradui.'as,iuggi;Bt — and  J 
deiifUB,"  Jia. 
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soul,  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and  perform  funeral 
rites  to  his  memory.  Ulysses  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  pro- 
mises to  fulfil  his  request^  and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  ob- 
ject much  more  moving  than  the  former.  The  ghost  of  his  own 
mother  Anticlea,  whom  he  still  thought  living,  appears  to  him 
among  the  multitude  of  shades  that  sur>*ounded  him,  and  sits 
down  at  a  small  distance  from  him  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  with- 
out speaking  to  him,  or  knowing  who  he  was.  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as 
he  looked  upon  her  :  but  being  all  along  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
consummate  wisdom,  he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to  pru- 
dence ;  and  therefore,  upon  his  seeing  Tiresias,  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  his  mother,  till  he  had  coiibsulted  that  great  prophet, 
who  was  the  occasion  of  this  his  descent  into  the  empire  of 
the  dead  Tiresias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep  himself  and 
his  companions  free  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  to  pay  hip 
devotions  to  all  the  gods,  promises  him  a  return  to  his  kingdom 
and  family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  curiosity  of  his 
reader  in  suspense,  represents  his  wise  man,  after  the  dispatch 
of  his  business  with  Tiresias,  as  yielding  himself  up  to  the  calls 
of  natural  affection,  and  making  himself  known  to  his  mother. 
Her  eyes  are  no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears,  ^  Oh 
my  son ! '  and  inquires  into  the  occasion  that  brought  him  thither, 
and  the  fortune  that  attended  him. 

Ulysses  on  the  other  hand  desires  to  know,  what  the  sicknesb 
was  that  had  sent  her  into  those  regions,  and  the  condition  in 
which  she  had  left  his  father,  his  son,  and  more  particularly  his 
wife.  She  tells  him,  they  were  all  three  inconsolable  for  his  ab- 
sence. '  And  as  for  myself,  (says  she)  that  was  the  sickness  of 
which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for 
your  welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were  the  only 


distempera  tLnt  preyed  upon  my  life,  and  seporateil  my  soul 
my  body.'  UlysaeH  was  melted  with  tbese  expressions  of  toi 
nesH,  and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  apparition  io  iaa 
armH,  that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  bis  bosom  and  weep  otw 
her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the  notion  the  Hea 
tbens  at  that  time  had  of  an  unbodied  soal,  in  the  excuse  nhiob 
the  mother  makes  for  Beeming  to  withdraw  herself  from  her  son's 
embraces.  '  The  soul,  (says  she.)  is  composed  neither  of  bones, 
fleeh,  nor  sinews,  but  leaves  behind  lier  all  those  incumbrancefi  of 
mortality  to  bo  coiiBuined  on  the  fnneral  pile.  As  soon  as  sbft 
has  thus  cast  her  burthen,  sbe  makes  her  escape,  and  fiies  avay 
from  it  like  a  dream.'  * 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an  end,  the  poe* 
draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a  vision  as  could  enter  into  manf 
imagination.  He  describes  the  next  who  appeared  to  TJlyssei 
to  have  been  the  shades  of  the  finest  women  that  had  ever  lived 
npon  the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been  the  daughters  of  kings 
the  mistresses  of  gods,  or  motliers  of  heroes  \  such  as  Antiop«, 
Alcmcna,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphiraedia,  Eripliyle,  and  several 
others  of  whom  he  gives  a  catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of  tlieii 
adventures.  The  beautiful  assembly  of  apparitions  were 
gathered  together  about  the  blood  :  '  Each  of  them  (says  Ulyt 
as  a  gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity,)  giving  me  an  account  of 
her  birth  and  family.'  This  scene  of  extraordinary  women  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mortality  to  the 
whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they  must  expect, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  perfeotiuns,  and  highest  honoon 
tie  J  can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared,  and  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  the  shades  of  several  Grecian  heroea,  who  hod  been  en 
gaged  with  Ulysses  in  the  siege  of  Troy.     The  £ret  th»t  ajy 
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proached  was  AgamemDon,  the  geDeralissimo  *  cf  that  great  ex- 
pedition, who  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend  wept  very  bit- 
terly, and  without  saying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavoured  to  grasp 
him  by  the  hand.     Ulysses,  who  was  much  moved  at  the  sight, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  cir- 
cumstances ;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  the  contri 
yance  of  his  own  wife,  in  confederacy  with  her  adulterer :  fiom 
whence  he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  the  whole  sex,  after  a  manner 
which  would  be  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great 
a  sufferer  by  them.     *  My  wife  (says  he)  has  disgraced  all  the  wo- 
men that  shall  ever  be  born  into  the  world,  even  those  who  here- 
'  after  shall  be  innocent.     Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of 
your  wife.     Never  tell  her  all  you  know.     If  you  reveal   some 
things  to  her,  be  sure  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.     Yoru, 
indeed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Penelope,  she  will  not  use 
you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me ;  however,  take  care  how  you  trust 
a  woman.'     The  poet,  in  this  and  other  instances,  according  to 
the  system  of  many  heathen  as  well  as  christian  philosophers, 
shows,  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits,  which  the  soul  had 
contracted  in  the  body,  subsist  and  grow  in  it  under  its  state  of 
separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions  which  the  poet 
in  the  next  description  assigns  to  Achilles.  '  Achilles  (says  Ho- 
mer) came  up  to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilochus.'  By  which 
we  may  see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion,  and  probably  that  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendships  which  are  made  among 
the  living,  will  likewise  continue  among  the  dead.  Achilles  in- 
quires after  the  welfare  of  his  son,  and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  the  same  character  that  Homer  has  every  where  express- 

•  Generalissimo.     Instead  of  this  cant,  and  ludicrous  term,  he  should 
have  ased  the  more  nohle  one  of  "  General^  or  **  ObrnmancJer-tft-oWe/I 


ed  in  tlie  actions  of  bia  life.     The  paBsage  relating  tc  his  son  ii  I 
BO  extremely  beautiful,  tLat  I  must  oot  omit  it,     UljeGes,  after  ' 
having  described  bim  as  wise  iu  oouDcil,  and  actiTe  in  war,  and 
mentioned  the  foea  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  adds  an  observor- 
tion  that  he  himself  had  made  of  hia  behaviour  whilst  he  laj  in 
the  wooden  horse.      '  Moat  of  the  generals  (says  he)  that  were 
with  ua,  either  wept  or  trembled  :  as  for  }'Our  son,  I  neither  eav 
him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheelia,  or  change  his  countenance.     Oa    j 
the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  hia  hand  upon  hia   aword,  or  1 
grasp  his  apear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  against  the  Trojans.'  J 
He  then  informs  his  father  of  the  great  honoar  and  rewards  I 
' '  which  he  had  purchased  before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it  1 
without  a  wound.     The  ehade  of  Achillea,  aays  the  poet,  was  bo 
pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  hia  son,  that  he  inquired 
no  further,  bnt  stalked  away  witli  more  than  ordinary  majeaty 
over  the  green  meadow  that  lay  before  them.  ' 

This  last  clrcamstance  of  a  deceased  fatber'a  rejoicing  in  the 
behaviour  of  hia  son,  is  very  finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  in-     1 
oentlve  to  virtue,  and  made   use  of  by  none  that  I  know  besides      : 
himaelf.  i 

The   description  of   Ajax,  which  follows,  and  his  refusing  to    J 
speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won  the  armour  of  Achilles  from  him, 
and  by  that  means  occasioned  bia  death,  is  admired  by  every  one 
that  reads  It.     When  Uljasea  relates  the  suUennesa  of  his  de 
portroont,  and  considers  the  greatnoaa  of  the  hero,  he  cipressea 
himself  with  generous  and  noble  sentiments.     '  Oh  !  that  I  had 
never  gained  a  prize  which  cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as 
Ajax  I  who,  for  the  beauty  of  hia  person,  and  greatness  of  hia 
actions,  was  inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles.'    The  sama 
noble  condescension,  which  never  dwells  but  Iu  truly  great  nimda,    | 
and  Buch  aa  Homer  would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to   have    I 
b"ea,  diacovers  itself  IJiewIse  in  the  speech  which  ho  nia4«  ta    1 
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the  ghost  of  Ajaz  on  that  occasion.  '  Oh  Ajax  !  (says  he,^ 
will  you  keep  your  resentments  even  after  death  ?  what  de- 
structions hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the  Greeks  by 
robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and  defence? 
Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  lamented  among  us  than  you.  Im- 
pute not  then  your  death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his 
anger  to  the  Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them :  let  me 
entreat  you  to  approach  me  ;  restrain  the  fierceness  of  your  wrath, 
and  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you.'  Ajax,  without  making  a  reply,  turned  his  back  upon 
him,  and  retired  into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view  of  those  impious 
wretches  who  lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed 
upon  the  earth,  whom  he  describes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain, 
as  so  many  marks  of  divine  vengeance,  to  deter  others  j^om  fol- 
lowing their  example.     He  then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding 
he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  heroes  that  lived  in  the  ages 
before  him,  the  ghosts  began  to  gather  about  him  in  such  pro 
digious  multitudes,  and  with  such  confusion  of  voices,  that  his 
heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so  great  a  scene  of  hor- 
rors.    He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid  lest  some  hideous  spectre 
should  appear  to  him,  that  might  terrify  him  to  distraction ; 
and  therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased  with  this  de- 
scription of  a  future  state,  represented  by  such  a  noble  and  fruit- 
ful imagination,  that  had  nothing  to  direct  it  besides  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age/ 

*  These  extracts  from  the  writings  of  antiquity,  tho*  cuiions  in  them- 
selTes,  and  embellished  by  tlie  masterly  pen  of  our  author,  \re  }  et^  by  no 
means,  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  his  works.  The  reason.  I  take  to  be, 
that,  to  tiie  learned  reader,  they  want  the  grace  of  novelty ;  and,  to  the 
unlearned,  as  not  entering  into  the  ideas  of  ancient  times,  they  appear  cold 
and  insipid.  In  the  case  before  u^  many  a  person,  who  is  little  affected 
by  this  gloomy  tale  of  Homer'b  ghosts,  woiiM  be  warmed  into  an  enthusi- 
tam  of  virtue,  by  the  fine  paintings  of  futurity,  which  our  best  writers 
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Bombalio,  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Marmur.— Fabn.  BhRi 

From,  my  own  Apartment,  March  81. 

[The  hint  of  this  paper,  according  to  Disraeli,  was  borrowed  from  a  pa- 
per in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1700,  **  A  conjecture  at  disposi 
tions  from  the  modulations  of  the  voice." — G.] 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein  all  the 
painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  represented 
sitting  together  in  a  circle,  and  joining  in  a  concert  of  music 
Each  of  them  plays  upon  such  a  particular  instrument  as  is  the 
most  suitable  to  his  character,  and  expresses  that  style  and  man- 
ner of  painting,  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  famous  cupola- 
painter  of  those  times,  to  show  the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his 
figures,  hath  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with 
great  strength  and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent  artist^ 
who  wrought  up  his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
gave  them  all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  turning  a  theorbo.  The  same  kind 
of  humour  runs  through  the  whole  piece. 

I  have  often  from  this  hint  imagined  to  myself,  that  different 
talents  in  discourse  might  be  shadowed  out  after  the  same  man- 
ner by  different  kinds  of  music  ;  and  that  the  several  conversible 
parts  of  mankind  in  this  great  city  might  be  cast  into  proper 
characters  and  divisions,  as  they  resemble  several  instruments 
that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of  harmony.  Of  these,  there- 
fore, in  their  order,  and  first  of  the  drum. 

Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation,  that  with  a 
loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in 
public  assemblies,  overbear  men  of  sense,  stun  their  companions, 
ind  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound,  that  hatk 
leldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it.     The  drum, 

have  given,  on  the  ideas  of  improved  philosophy  or  sacred  scriptuie;  or 
by  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  own  taiods. 
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notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  vivacity,  is  very  proper  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant ;  and  in  conversation  with  ladies,  who 
are  not  of  the  finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth  and 
wit,  and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I  need  no*t  observe, 
that  the  emptiness  of  the  drum  very  much  contributes  to  its 
noise. 

The  lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the  drum,  that 
sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very  small  concert.  Its 
notes  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and  very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  and  even  lost  among  a  few,  unless  you 
give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  A  lute  is  seldom  heard  in  a 
company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  drum  will  show  itself  to 
advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hundred.  The  lutanists,  there- 
fore, are  men  of  a  fine  genius,  uncommon  reflection,  great  affa- 
bility, and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste,  who  are 
the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful  and  soft  a  melody. 

The  trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  no  compass  of 
music,  or  variety  of  sound,  but  is  notwithstanding  very  agreeable, 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or 
five  notes,  which  are,  however,  very  pleasing,  and  capable  of  ex- 
quisite turns  and  modulations.  The  gentlemen  who  fall  under 
this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the  most  fashionable  educa- 
tion and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned  a  certain  smooth- 
ness of  discourse,  and  sprightliness  of  air,  from  the  polite  com- 
pany they  have  kept ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  shallow  parts, 
weak  judgments,  and  a  short  reach  of  understanding ;  a  play- 
house, a  drawing-room,  a  ball,  a  visiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde- 
Park,  are  the  few  notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch 
upon  in  all  conversations.  The  trumpet,  however,  is  a  necessary 
instrument  about  a  court,  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  concert, 
though  of  no  great  harmony  by  itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits,  that  dLtjtin* 


gnish  tliemselvce  b;  thti  flourishcH  of  imftgiDation,  sbarpaeSB  of  I 
repartee,  glances  of  satire,  aad  bear  awaj  the  upper  part  in  every,  ^ 
conoert.  I  oaunot,  however,  but  observe,  that  when  a  man  ii.  \ 
not  dispoaed  to  hear  music,  there  ia  aot  a  more  disa^eeable  J 
Bound  in  harmony,  than  that  of  a  violin.  i 

There  is  another  musicul  inHtmnient,  which  ia  more  frequenji  J 
in  this  nation  than  in  any  other;  I  mean  yonr  bass-viol,  whioli  1 
grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the  concert,  and  with  a  surly  mascu  I 
line  Buuud  strengthens  tbo  harmony,  and  tempers  the  sweetnesf,  I 
of  the  several  instruments  that  play  along  with  it.  The  bass  vi(rf  1 
is  an  inetruinent  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  tbo  trumpet,  and  I 
may  signify  men  of  rough  sense,  and  unpolished  parts,  who  do  I 
not  love  to  hear  themsulvos  talk,  but  3onjetin.es  break  out  with 
an  agrecablo  bluntness,  unexpected  wit,  and  surly  pleasantries  \ 
to,  the  no  small  diversioo  of  their  friends  and  companions.  Ia  J 
short,  I  look  upon  every  sensible  true-born  Briton  to  bo  nata-  i 
rally  a  bass-vioL  I 

As  for  your  rural  wits,  who  talk  with  great  eloqaenoe  and  1 
alacrity  of  foxes,  honnds,  horses,  quickset  hedges,  and  siiE-bac  \ 
gates,  double  ditches,  and  broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  ' 
I  should  give  them  a  place  in  the  conversable  world.  However,  J 
if  they  will  content  themselves  with  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire  fur  the  future  that  they  may  bq  J 
known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  bagpipe  species,  that  will  enterUm  i 
you  from  morning  to  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  notes,  , 
which  are  played  over  and  over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of 
a  drone  running  underneath  them.  These  are  jour  dull,  heavy, 
tedious  story-tellers,  the  load  and  burthen  of  conversations,  that  ' 
set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing  secret  history,  and  J 
giving  an  account  of  traijsactiona,  that  whether*  they  ever  passed    J 

'  •' TTiat  wkelher'' — tn — "vicl/aTB."     Careituly  and  elllgUiaii-j  ;i- .\^»c  J 
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in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  signify  an  halfpenny  to  its  instruc- 
tion, or  its  welfare.  Some  have  observed,  that  the  Northern 
parts  of  this  island  are  more  particularly  fruitful  in  bagpipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  masters  in  every  kind 
of  conversation,  and  can  talk  on  all  subjects,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  maku  a  distinct  species  of  them :  nevertheless, 
that  my  scheme  may  not  be  defective,  for  the  sake  of  those  few  who 
are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  talents,  I  shall  allow  them 
to  be  harpsichords,  a  kind  of  music  which  every  one  knows  is  a 
concert  by  itself 

As  for  your  passing  bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as  criminal, 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  what  is  melancholy  in  itself,  and  morti 
fying  to  human  nature,  I  shall  not  mention  them. 

I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  rabble  of  man- 
kind, that  crowd  our  streets,  coffee-houses,  feasts,  and  public 
tables.  I  cannot  call  their  discourse  conversation,  but  rather 
something  that  is  practised  in  imitation  of  it.  For  which  reason, 
if  I  would  describe  them  by  any  musical  instrument,  it  should 
be  by  those  modern  inventions  of  the  bladder  and  string,  tongs 
and  key,  marrowbone  and  cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I  have  only  touched 
here  upon  male  instruments,  having  reserved  my  female  concert 
to  another  occasion.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  these  seve- 
ral characters  are  to  be  met  with,  I  could  direct  him  to  a  whole 
club  of  drums  ;  not  to  mention  another  of  bagpipes,  which  I  have 
before  given  some  account  of  in  my  description  of  our  nightly 
meetings  in  Sheer-Lane.  The  lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in 
couples  upon  the  banks  of  a  crystal  stream,  or  in  the  retreats  of 
shady  woods,  and  flowery  mcLdows ;  which  for  different  reasons 
are  likewise  the  great  resort  of  your  hunting  horns.     Bass-viols 

ed.  The  sense  is,  and,  perhaps,  the  expression  should  have  been — "•tran»* 
actions  so  frivolous,  that  one  is  not  concerned  to  inquire,  whether  they 
«ver  passed  in  the  world,  or  not." 
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are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a  glasa  of  stale  beer,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  ;  nhereaa  those  who  set  up  for  violias,  Seldom  ful  to 
majie  their  appearance  at  Will's  oCce  CTcrj  evening.  Yoa  mi.^: 
meet  with  a  trumpet  any  where  on  the  other  side  of  Ohnri^' 
Gross. 

Tliat  we  maj  draw  eomething  for  our  advantage  in  life  out  of 
the  foregoing  discourse,  I  must  entreat  my  reader  to  make  ft' 
narrow  aearcli  into  his  lifu  and  convorBation,  and  upon  Lis  leaving. 
any  company,  to  examine  himself  seriously,  whether  Le  has  be- 
haved himself  in  it  like  a  drum  or  a  trumpet,  a  violin,  or  a  basS' 
viol ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  U)  mend  his  music  for  the  fii-, 
ture.  For  my  owo  part  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  drum  for  manj 
years ;  nay,  and  a  very  noiay  one,  till  having  polished  myself  a 
little  in  good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  trumpet  into  my 
conversation  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuOus  temper, 
by  which  mixture  of  different  musics,  I  look  upon  myself,  daring 
the  course  of  many  years,  to  have  resembled  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
I  have  since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  swoetncHS  of  the  lute 
bu*  in  spite  of  all  my  reaolutious,  I  must  confess  with  great  con 
fusion,  that  I  find  myself  daily  degenerating  into  a  bagpipe 
whether  it  be  the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep, 
t  know  not.  All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  coij- 
rersation,  and  to' silence  the  drone  as  soon  as  I  find  it  begin  to 
hum  in  my  discourse,  being  determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes 
of  others,  than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  part* 
in  the  concert  by  the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an  iustrument. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I  received  las)^ 
night  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  very  woU  my  notions 
upon  this  subject,  and  invites  me  to  pass  the  evening  at  hiN 
house,  with  a  select  company  of  friends,  in  the  followioe  words 
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'*  Dear  Isaac, 
"  I  intend  to  have  a  concert  at  my  house  this  evening,  having 
by  great  chance  got  a  harpsichord,  which  I  am  sure  will  enter- 
tain you  very  agreeably.     There  will  be  likewise  two  lutes  and  a 
trumpet :  let  me  beg  you  to  put  yourself  in  tune,  and  believe  me 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  Nicholas  Humdrum." 
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Obscorfs  vera  involvens.— Yibg.  Ms.  L  9, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  8. 

We  have  already  examined  Homer's  description  of  a  future 
state,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath  placed  the  souls  of  the 
deceased.  I  shall  in  this  paper  make  some  observations  on  the 
account  which  Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  same  subject,  who,  be- 
sides a  greatness  of  genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him  in  his  discoveries. 

^neas  is  represented  as  descending  into  the  Empire  ot 
Death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side,  who  instructs  him  in  the 
secrets  of  those  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very  gates  of 
this  infernal  world,  Yirgil  describes '  several  inhabitants,  whose 
natures  are  wonderfully  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  as 
being  either  the  occasions  or  resemblances  of  death.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  '  shadows  of  Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  and 
Poverty  (apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold :)  with  several  others 
as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Discord,  which  contribute  all  of 

*The  old  folio  reads — hath  placed. — [N.] 
•  0.  F.  /Mife.— [N.l 


tliem  to  people  this  common  receptacle  of  human  souls.  As  thmi 
vaa  likewiBa  a  verj  proper  reaideiice  for  every  tiling  tliat 
bles  Deatli,  the  poet  tells  us,  that  Sleep,  whom  he  represents  as 
K  near  relation  to  Death,  has  likewise  his  hahitMion  in  these 
quarters,  and  desoribes  in  them  a  huge  gloomy  elm-tree,  wliieh 
Beems  a  very  proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is  possessed  by 
an  innumerable  swarm  of  Dreams,  that  hang  in  elustera  under 
every  leaf  of  it.  He  then  givos  us  a  list  of  imaginary  persons, 
who  very  naturally  lie  within  the  shadow  of  tlic  Dream-tree,  aa 
being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  in  themselves,  and  the  materials, 
or  (to  use  Shakespcar'a  phrase)  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  aMj 
made.  Such  are  the  shades  of  the  Giant  with  a  hundred  hand»y, 
and  of  his  brother  with  three  bodies;  of  the  double-shaped  Cen- 
taur, and  Scylia;  the  Gorgon  with  snaky  hair;  thii  Harpy  with 
a.  woman's  face  and  lion's  talons:  the  seven-headed  Hydra;  and 
the  ChiniEBra,  which  breathes  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a  compound  of 
three  animals.  These  several  mixed  natures,  the  creatureB  of 
imagination,  arc  not  only  introduced  with  great  art  after  the 
Dreams,  but  as  they  are  planted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within 
the  very  gates  of  those  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  de- 
liriums and  extravagancies  of  fancy,  which  the  soul  usually  fallii 
into  when  she  is  just  upon  the  verge  of  death.  I 

Thus  far  iEneaa  travels  in  an  allegory.  The  rest  of  the  de') 
scription  is  drawn  with  great  exactness,  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  Heathens,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Platonie  philosophy,  I 
shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a  common  dul!  story,  that  gives 
an  account  why  the  Heathens  £rst  of  all  supposed  a  ferryman 
in  hell,  and  his  name  to  be  Charon ;  but  must  not  pass  over  in 
ailenoe  the  point  of  doctrine  which  Virgil  hath  very  much  insist- 
ed upon  in  this  book,  that  the  souls  of  those  who  are  unburiedt, 
are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  respective  places 
till  they  have  wandered  an  hundred  years  upou  the  banks  of  Styx  | 
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Thia  was,  probably,  an  inTentioti  of  the  Heatlien  priiiathood, 
make  tlie  pouple  extremely  careful  of  perfornitDg  proper  rites  i 
ocremonies  to  the  ninnory  of  the  dead.  I  shall  not,  however, 
with  the  iiifainoua  scribblers  of  the  age,  take  au  occaaiou  froia 
sach  a  cireumstutice,  to  run  into  declaoiatioDB  against  priestcraft,, 
but  rather  look  upoQ  it  eveu  ia  this  light '  as  a  religious  artifics,) 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men  an  esteem  for  the  memory  of  their.' 
forefatbera,  aud  a  desire  to  recooimeDd  themselves  to  that  of  po»-' 
tcrity ;  as  ulau  to  exaite  iu  them  an  ambition  of  imitating  tlio 
virtue  of  the  deceased, -aud  to  keep  alive  iu  their  thoughts  t6e 
sense  of  the  Boul'a  immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  in  ds- 
fonce  of  the  '  severe  opinions  relatiug  to  the  shades  of  uubaried 
persouB,  what  hath  been  said  by  some  of  our  divines  in  regard  to 
the  rigid  doctrines  conceruiug  the  souls  of  soch  who  die  without 
being  initiated  into  our  rcligiocj,  that  supposing  they  should  be 
erroneous,  tliey  can  do  no  hurt  to  tlio  dead,  and  will  have  a  good 
effect*  upon  the  living,  in  making  them  cautious  of  neglecting 
0Uoh  necessary  solcmuitieB. 

Charou  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple-headed  dog  laid 
•sleep,  but  ^neaa  makes  liia  entrance  into  the  dominions  of 
Plutfl.  There  are  three  kinds  of  persons  deseribod,  as  being  sitK- 
uted  on  tlie  borders ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their  beii^ 
)  particular  a  mauuer,  but  because  none  of 
ve  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  amoug  the  dead, 
n  out  tiie  whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished 
the  term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The 
first  of  these  are  the  souls  of  infants,  who  are  snatched  away  by 
untimely  ends :  the  second,  are  of  those  who  are  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjust  sentence;  and  the  third,  of  those 
who  grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  bauds  upon  them- 
'  O.  F  lift. 
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Belvea.  As  for  the  second  of  theae,  Virgil  adds  with  great 
beauty,  tKat  Minos,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is  employed  in  giving 
them  a  rehearing,  and  assigning  them  their  several  rjnarters  suita- 
ble to  the  parts  they  acted  in  life.  The  poet,  after  hiving  men- 
tioned the  soula  of  those  unhappy  men  who  destroyed  themselvee, 
breaks  out  into  a  fine  eEctamatiou :  '  Oh  I  how  gladly,  (says  he,) 
"would  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  miseries  !  But  the  desti- 
nies forbid  their  return  to  eartU,  and  the  waters  of  Stys  surround 
them  with  nine  streams  that  are  uupaasable.'  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  Virgil,  notwithHtanding  self-murder  was  ao  frequent ' 
among  the  heathens,  and  had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  great- 
est men  in  the  very  age  before  him,  hath  here  represented  it  as  so 
heinous  a  crime.  But  in  this  particular,  he  was  guided  by  the 
doctriuea  of  his  great  master  Plato,  who  aays  on  this  subject, 
'  That  tL  man  is  placed  in  his  station  of  life  like  a  soldier  in  hia 
proper  post,  which  he  is  not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until 
he  is  called  off  by  his  commander  who  planted  him  in  it  ' 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which 
Virgil  has  made  the  ground-work  of  the  greatest  port  in  ths 
pieoe  we  are  now  eEumining,  having  with  wonderful  art  and 
beauty  materiuliied  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted 
notions',  and  clothed  the  must  nice  refined  conceptions  of  philoso- 
phy in  sensible  images,  and  poetical  representations.  The  Plato 
niata  tell  us,  that  the  soul,  during  her  residence  in  the  body,  con-  _ 
tracta  man}*  virtuous  and  vicioua  habits,  so  as  to  become  a  bene-fl 
licent,  mild,  charitable,  or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  being.- 
a  substance  inflamed  with  Inat,  avanco,  and  pride ;  or,  on  tho 
contrary,  brightened  witt  pure,  generous,  and  hui 
tions:  That  these  and  the  like  habits  of  virtue  and  v 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  survive  and  gather 
her  after  her  dissolution ;  That  the  torments  of  a  vio 
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B  fatore  state,  arise  principally  from  those  importunate  passioRl 
rhioli  are  not  capable  of  being  gratified  witliuut  a  body ; 
ibat  OQ  tUe  contrary,  tLe  happiness  of  virtuous  minds  Terj  much 
ooQsistH  in  their  beiug  employed  iu  sublime  speculations,  innocent 
diveraiouH,  sociable  afiectious,  and  all  tLc  extacies  of  passion  and 
'  rapture  which  are  agreeable  to  reasonable  natures,  and  of  which 
tliey  gained  a  relish  in  this  life. 

Upon  this  foundation,  the  poet  raises  that  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  secret  haunts  and  walks,  which  be  tells  us  are  inbab- 
itud  by  deceased  loFcrs. 

'  Not  far  from  hence,  (says  he,)  lies  a  great  waste  of  plains, 
that  ore  called  the  Fields  of  Melancholy.  In  these  there  grows 
a  forest  of  myrtle,  divided  into  many  shady  rotiremonts  and 
covered  walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  those  who  pined 
away  with  love.  The  passion,  {says  he,)  continues  with  them 
after  death.'  He  then  gives  a  list  of  this  languishing  tribe,  ia 
whioh  his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal  figure,  and  is  described 
as  living  iu  this  soft  romantic  sceoc,  with  the  shade  of  her  first 
husband  Sichccus. 

The  poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  plain  that  wan    ' 
peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  warriors,  as  still  delighting  in  each 
other's  company,  aad  pleased  witli   the  exercise  of  arms.     IIo 
there  represonts  the  Grecian  generals  and  common  soldiers  who 
perished  in  tlie  siege  of  Troy  as  drawn  up  in  sc[uadrons,  and  ter- 
rified at  the  approach  of  ^neas,  whioh  renewed  in  them  thoao    i 
impressions  of  fear  they  had  before  received  in  battle  with  the    ' 
Trojans.     He  afterwards  likewise,  upon  the  same  notion,  gives  a 
view  of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  lived   in   former  ages,  amidnt  a 
visionary  scene  of  cliariots  aod  arena,  flowery  meadows,  shioitig 
Bpeara,  and  generous  steeds,  which  he  tells  us  were  their  pica-  J 
aures  upon  earth,  and  now  make  up  their  happiness  in  Etystuni.   I 
For  the  same  reason  also,  he  mentions  others  as  singing  pasuiui,  I 
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mid  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a.  leantifil  grove  of  laurel.  The 
chief  of  tlie  concert  was  the  poet,  Mnflseus,  wLo  stood  incloaed 
with  a  circle  of  admirers,  and  rose  hy  the  head  and  sboulderB 
above  the  throng  of  shades  tbat  surrounded  him.  The  habita- 
tions '  of  unhappy  spirits,  to  show  the  duration  of  their  torments, 
and  the  desperate  condition  they  are  in,  are  represented  as 
guarded  by  a  Fury,  moated  round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengthen- 
ed with  towers  of  iron,  encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  forti- 
fied with  pilUrs  of  adamant,  which  all  the  gods  together  arc  not 
able  to  heave  from  their  *  foundations.  The  noise  of  stripes,  the 
clank  of  chains,  and  the  groans  of  the  tortured,  strike  '  the  pious 
^neas  with  a  kind  of  horror.  The  poet  afterwards  divides  the 
criminals  into  two  classes  :  the  first  and  blackest  catalogue  con- 
sists of  such  as  were  guilty  of  outrages  against  the  gods ;  and  the 
next,  of  such  who  were  convicted  of  injustice  between 
man  :  the  greatest  number  of  whom,  sajs  tbc  poet,  are  those  wh«'^ 
followed  the  dictates  of  Avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Flatonists,  '  That  the  souls  of  m 
having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains  and  pollutions  of  vi 
and  ignorauue,  there  were  several  purgations  and  cleansinga  i 
cessory  to  be  passed  through  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order 
refine  and  purify  them.'* 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing  of  poetry,  de- 
BOribes  some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds,  others  as  cleans- 
ing under  great  falls  of  waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to 
recover  the  primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their  natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect  of  philosophers, 
that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist  in  a  separate  state,  long  before 
their  nnion  with  their  bodies;  and  that  upon  their  immersion 
flesh,   they  forget'  every  thing  which  passed  in  the  state  of 

'  0.  F.  habilalioH.~[N.]  '  ( 
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existeuoe :  so  that  what  we  here  call  koowledge,  is  aothuig  elnfl 
but  memory,  or  the  rooovery  of  those  things  which  we  knew  ba»  I 


e  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a  view  of  aev«-  I 
ral  souls,  who,  to  prepare  themselves  fur  living  upon  earth,  flock  ' 
about  the  banks  of  the  river  Lethe,  nod  awill  themselves  with 
the  waters  of  obliviou. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  malcing  a  noble 
compliment  to  his  oountrynieii,  where  Aochiaes  ia  represented 
tukiug  a  survey  of  the  long  train  of  heroes  that  are  to  deseeud 
.  from  bim,  and  giving  hia  sou  ^ueas  au  accouut  of  ail  the  glories 
of  hia  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic  year,  which 
i  but  just  touched  upon  in  tlus  book;  and  as  I  have  consulted  { 
o  author's  thoughts  in  this  explication,  shall  be  very  wall  i 
leased,  if  it  can  make  the  noblest  piece  of  the  most  accomplisbed  | 
poet  more  agreeable  to  my  female  readers,  when  they  think  fit  ta  , 
look  into  Dryden's  translation  of  it.' 
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AHon«  Begolls  odnlt 

tiliuDiaus  pruprtlB. HoB. 

From  mp  fnm  Aparlment,  April  b. 
There  lived  some  years  since  within  iny  oeighbourBood  s| 
very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,'  who  seemed  a  man  of  i 

I  The  original  of  this  sketeli    wm  bd  upholsterer  in  Covent  OarJon,  hj  J 
the  name  of  Ama.      V  also   Nn.  160 — and  the  oharacteT'  r.f  Qtiidaw 
Murphy's  fiiree  of  tho  •  Upholsterer,  or,  Wbal  Mew»  P'— G, 
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than  ordinary  application  to  buBinesB.  He  was  a  very  early  riser 
and  was  ofteu  abroad  two  or  three  liourB  before  any  of  his  neigh 
boars.  He  had  a  particular  carefulncBS  in  the  knitting  of  his 
brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  Iiia  motions,  that  plainly 
diaeoTered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of  iraportanoe.  Upon 
my  inquiry  into  bis  life  and  converBattonj,  I  found  him  to  be  tba 
greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter;  that  be  rose  before  day 
to  read  the  Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  tlie  town  before  his  neighhoura  were  up,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  Dutoh  rnaila  come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and 
several  children ;  but  waa  much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what 
parsed  in  Poland  than  is  his  own  family,  and.  was  in  greater  pain' 
and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustua'a  wel&re  than  that  of 
his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of 
news,  and  neyer  enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly  wind.  This  inde- 
fotigable  kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his  shop;  for  about  the 
txjoe  that  his  favourite  prince  left  the  orovn  of  Poland,  ho  broke 
Mid  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  ont  of  my  mind,  till 
about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  I 
heard  somebody  at  a  distance  hemming  after  rao  ;  and  who  should 
it  ho  but  my  old  neighbour  the  upholsterer.  I  saw  lie  was  re- 
.duced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  saperflnitiea  in  his 
dress  :  for  notwithstanding  tliat  it  was  a  very  sultry  day  for  the 
time  c^  the  year,  ho  wore  a  loose  great  coat  and  a  muff,  with  a 
long  campaign-wig  ont  of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  oma- 
nieiit  of  a  pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.'  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a  whisper, 
_.'  Whether  the  last  letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one  might 

I  NichoU'e  Botes  contain  some  amoaing  detaila  of  the  faahluoB  uf  tliat 
d«j— G. 
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rely  upon  ftom  Bender?' I  told  him,  '  Xooe  that  I  beard  of : 
and  asked  liiin,  '  Whether  he  had  jet  married  his  eldest 
daughter?'  He  told  me  'No.'  But  pray,'  Bays  ' 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ? ' 
(for  though  hia  wife  and  children  were  HtarTing,  I  found  his 
chief  cuuceru  at  present  was  for  this  great  monarch.)  I  told 
him,  '  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  SrsI  heroes  of  the 
age,'  '  Bat  pray,'  says  he,  '  do  you  think  tliere  is  any  thing  in 
the  ptory  of  his  wound  1 '  and  finding  mo  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, '  Nay,'  says  he,  'I  only  propose  it  to  jou.'  I  answered, 
'  that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it.'  '  But  why 
in  the  heel,'  says  ho,  '  uioro  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  * 
'  Because,'  says  I,  '  the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there.' 

Tbis  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  soooer  ended,  but  he  be- 
gan to  laanch  out  iuto  a  loug  dissertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
North  ;  and  after  having  spent  some  time  on  them,  bo  told  me, 
he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  bow  to  reconcile  the  Supplement 
with  the  English -Post,'  and  had  been  just  now  exatniniug  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.  '  Tbe  Daily  Cour- 
aot  (says  be)  has  these  words,  '  We  have  advices  from  very  good 
bands,  that  a  certain  prince  has  souie  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance under  consideration.'  This  is  very  mysterious  ;  but  the 
Post-boy  leaves-US  more  in  tbe  dark,  for  be  tells  us,  '  Tbat  there 
are  private  intimations  of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  priiico, 
which  time  will  bring  to  light'  Now  the  Postman,  (says  he) 
who  uses  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  tbe  same  news  in  these 
words  ;  '  Tbe  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince  affords  great  mat- 
ter of  speculation.'     This  certain  prince,  (says  tbe  upholsterer) 

whom  they  are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be ,' 

upon  ■which,  though  there  was  nobody 

iulioU   gives  in  his  notes  to  No, 
— thougb  tlie  '  English  PuBt '  is  i 
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Bometliing  iu  my  ear,  which  I  did  uot  hear,  or  think  worth  n 
while  to  make  him  repeat 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  where  w 
three  or  four  yerj  odd  fellows  sitting  together  upon  the  beuolL' 
These  I  found  were  all  of  theiu  politicians,  who  used  to  Bun 
themselves  in  that  plaee  every  daj  about  dinner-time.  Observ- 
ing thcra  to  be  curiosi'iet  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaint 
anee,  I  sat  down  among  them.  ^ 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  nssertor  of^ 
paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern,  that  by  some 
neiTB  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  &  storm  gathering  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in 
time  do  hnrt  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he 
added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to 
our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then  told  ub,  that  he  looked  upon 
those  extraordinary  revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of;  and  those,  says  he,  are  Prince 
Menzikoff,  and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.  He  backed  his  asser- 
tions with  so  many  broken  hinta,  and  such  a  show  of  depth  and 
wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  his  opinions.  fl 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which  seldom  e«^ 
capes  a  knot  of  true-born  Englishmen,  whether  in  case  of  a  reli- 
gious war,  the  Protestants  would  not  be  too  Strong  for  the  Pa- 
pists? This  wc  unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side. 
One  who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  discourse, 
nad  been  in  the  West-Indies,  assured  us,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  for  the  Protostants  to'  beat  the  Pope  at  sea ;  and 
added,  that  whenever  such  a  war  does  break  oi-t,  it  must  turn  to 
the  good  of  the  Leewiird  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  $at  at 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  as  I  afterwards  fouad,  ■«**  \W  ^"^^ 
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npber  of  the  compaaj,  said,  that  In  oasu  the  Papists  ahool^l 
drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parta  of    Europe,  when  thq  1 
worst  oame  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  than 
of  Norway  and  Greenland,  provided  the   Northern  crowns  hol<^ 
together,  and  tho  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

Ue  further  told  ufl  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were  vast  tra<)t4 
of  laud  about  the   pole,  inhabited   neither  by   Protestants  nop 
Papists,  and  of  greater  estent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholio  dor.    . 
minions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend  the  up 
holsterer  began  to  escrt  himself  upon  the  present  ncgotiatioDB  of 
peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes,  settled  the  hounds  of  king- 
doms, and  balanced  t!ie  power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  auij 
impaTtiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was  going 
away  ;  but  bad  not  been  gone  thirty  yards,  before  the  upholsterer 
hemmed  again  after  me.     Upon  hie  advancing  towards  me,  with  » 
whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  sonic  secret  piece  of  news,  which  hs 
had  not  thought  fit  to  communlitatc  to  the  bench ;  but  instead  of    i 
that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half  a-crown.     In  couv- 
paasiou  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  to  dissipate  the  confusion 
I  found  he  was  in,  I  told  him,  if  be  pleased,  I  would  give  bin) 
five  shillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  tlie  great  Turk 
was  driven  out  of  Constantiuople ;  which  he  very  readily  accept:  J 
ed,  but  not  before  be  bad  laid  down  to  me  the  impossibility  of  1 
such  an  event,  as  the  afiairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those  wortltjt 
eitiEcns  who  live  more  in  a  eofice-house  than  in  their  shops,  and 
u'bose  thoughts  are  so  taken  Up  with  the  afiairs  of  the  allies,  thai 
Ihay  forget  their  ouatomers.' 

•  The  ridionle  at  this  paper  is  incomparaLlj  fine  and  well  uUutil. 
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BeqnlturqQo  PotrBm  non  psssibui  leqolB.— ViHl 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Aprii  T. 

i  kave  already  described  out  of  Homer  the  Toyage  ^V 
B  to  the  infornal  shadea,  with  the  Hevcral  advcaturea  thak^ 
attended  it  •  If  we  look  into  the  beautiful  romance  published 
not  many  years  since  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canibray,  we  may  see 
the  sou  of  Ulysses  bound  on  the  same  espedition,  and  after  the 
same  manner  making  hia  discoveries  among  the  regions  of  the 
dead.  The  story  of  Telemachua  is  formed  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  Homer,  and  \Yill  give  an  unlearneJ  reader  a  notion  ot 
that  great  poet's  manner  of  writing,  more  than  any  translation  of 
him  can  possibly  do.*  As  it  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  a 
young  prince,  who  may  one  day  sit  upon  the  throue  of  France, 
the  author  took  care  to  suit  the  several  parts  of  his  story,  and 
particularly  the  description  we  are  now  entering  upon,  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reason,  he  inaista 
very  much  on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  h.ippiness  of  good 
hinga,  in  the  account  he  hath  given  of  punishments  and  rewards 
ID  the  other  world. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  notwitha  tan  ding  the  em 
of  this  great  and  learned  author,  to  copy  after  the  style 
timeuta  of  Homer,  that  there  ia  a  oertaiji  tincture  of  Christianity 
running  through  the  whole  relation.  The  prelate  in  several 
jilaooB  mixes  himself  with  the  poet ;  bo  that  his  future  state  puts 


[Udiib  uf  lluiner  are  . 
ivith  ]>1iil'<3iiplii<'Ul.  II 


*  Because  tlie  peculiar  Sctioiia  ande 
iir  tarnuJ  in  eiioh  ii  way,  na  is  more  toac 
(.'lirirttiuQ  ijeaa.      In  other  words,  the  w.     . . 

wiiulil,  most  probably,  linve  done,  if  he  had  livoil  iu  our  i!uj£.     Tliia  GOtt^l 
feasipn  of  Mr.  Adiiison  juatifiea  tlie  remnrt  before  mndo  uii  the  impropr' 
of  giving  extructB  tW>m  the  two  TagUD   jioeta,  un  tbe  aulject  of  B 
state,  fur  the  rnteitHinmeDt  of  common  readers. 
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me  in  mind  of  Hialiael  Angela's  last  judgniont,  where  CLar 
and  his  boat  are  represented  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadfail 

solemiiities  of  that  great  diiy. 

Telciuacbus,  aft«r  having  passed  through  the  dark  avenues  of  4 
ilosth,  in  the  retiuue  of  Mercury,  who  every  day  delivers  up  a  I 
certain  tale  of  ghosts  to  the  ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into 
the  infernal  bark.  Among  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  is  tlie 
shade  of  Nabopharzon,  a  king  of  Babylon,  and  tyrant  of  all  the 
East.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  bis  funeral,  there 
were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  attend  him  among  the  ahadea.  The  author  hav- 
ing described  this  tyrant  in  the  most  odious  colours  of  pride,  ia- 
Bolenoe,  and  cruelty,  tells  us,  that  his  four  Blaves,  instead  of 
serving  him  after  dcatli,  were  perpetually  insulting  him  with  re- 
proaches and  affroota  for  his  past  usage ;  that  they  spurned  him 
as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  show  his  face, 
which  he  would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confti-  ■ 
sions  of  guilt  and  infamy;  and,  in  short,  that  they  kept  him 
bound  in  a  chain,  iu  order  to  drag  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the 

Telemacliue,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark,  sees  all  the  strand 
covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  shadeit,  who  upon  his 
jumping  ashore,  immediately  vanished.  He  then  pursues  his 
course  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  who  is  described  as  seated  on  his 
throne  in  terrible  majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his  side.     At  the 

»  Tliii!  waj  of  pagnniiiiig  a  future  state,  wna  uiiavoiiiabte  in  tho  plan 
of  Tcknischus,  as  it  ulao  van  in  lliat  of  FuDtenellf'i  DiaUigues.  But  it 
wiiB  something  to  bo  seriouB  in  liU  i'n|i;sniain.  11iub  luiich  may  bn  said  fo^ 
till!  Kreauh  Hainer.  But  how  tiie  Freuoli  Liicjan  tould  liupe  to  nerve  th« 
rant  of  virtue  and  relifrtun,  hj  indulicing  the  vrny  of  humour  on  n  eub- 
jevt,  whiflh  no  man  should  trvat  with  levity,  ui-  so"  tnuvli  at  thiiik  of,  hut 
with  owe,  it  U  not  en»_v  tii  fiinceive.  It  ia  very  unhappy  when  ihbh  of 
[•arts  are  ooiibeiit  to  purchaee  the  fania  of  ingenuity,  iit  the  expense  of  de 
ncy  and  commun  teiiie;  and  It  Ib  still  more  lo  WUmeiited.  that  men  ul 
i!„,„_  .i.„..i.i   i.„  .~«.„iin.»,  i.„ii„,eet  enough,  to  give  Into  those fieo. 


religion  ahould   1 


wild  have  Hi 


ol    ^^ 


foot   of  his   throne  was  the  pale  hideooa  spectre,  nbo,  by  the'l 
glinatlinesB  of  hie  visage,  and  the  nature  of  the  apparitioue  that  J 
surrounded  hiiu,  diaooverd  himself  to  be  Death.     Hia  attondai 
are   Melancholy,  Distrust,  Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Despair,  ' 
Ambition,  Eovy,  Impiety,  with   frightful    Dreams,  and  waking 
Cares,  whioh  arc  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper  actions  anil 
poatureB.     The  author,  with  great  beauty,  places  near  his  fright' 
ful  dreams,  an  assembly  of  phantoms,  which  are  often  employed  ._ 
to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the  shape  and  likeness  olu 
the  dead. 

The  young  horo,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  survey  of  the  diF-'  1 
ferent  kinds  of  criminals  that  lay  in  torture  among  clouds  o^'l 
sulphur,  and  torrents  of  Sre.     The  first  of  these  were  such  a 


had  been  guilty  of  impieties,  which  e 
to  which  is  added,  a  catalogue  of  sui 
pear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
the  author, '  are  malicious  critics,  that  bavt 
a  blemish  upon  the  perfections  of  others 
wise  places  such   as   have  often  hurt  the  i 


hath  ati  horror  fori' 

that  scarce 
'  Among  these,'  says  I 
endeavoured    to  caBt"  1 
'  with  whom  he  like-  \ 
^putation  of  the  ii 


cent,  by  pas:)ing  a  rash  judgment  on  their  actions,  without  know- 
ing tlie  occasion  of  them.  'These  crimes,  (says  he]  are  mora 
severely  punished  after  death,  because  they  generally  meet  with' 
impunity  upon  earth.' 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  several  other 
wretches  in  the  same  ciroumstauces,  arrives  at  that  region  of  tor- 
ments in  which  wicked  kings  are  punished.  There  are  very  fiuo 
strokes  of  imagination  in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this 
unhappy  multitode.  He  tells  us,  tliat  on  one  side  of  them  there 
stood  a  revengeful  fury,  thundering  in  their  ears  incessant  repeti- 
tions of  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  ea 
aggravations  of  ambition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  th( 
secret  affections  of  mind  that  enter  int-o  the  oomijoaHiM 


tjrant.  At  the  same  time,  alie  holds  up  to  them  a  largi  oiirror^l 
in  whi<ih  every  aue  sees  himself  reprcseikted  ia  the  natural  horroV- 
&nd  deformity  of  hia  chiLraoter.  Ou  the  ath«r  aide  of 
stands  aiiother  fury,  tLat,  with  aa  insulting  derision,  repeats  to 
them  all  the  praises  that  their  flutterers  hud  beatuned  upon  theai 
while  they  sat  upon  their  respeetive  tlirj  i^-s.  Slie  too,  says  th» 
author,  preacnta  a,  lairror  before  their  ejus,  in  which  every  onq 
aees  himself  adorned  with  all  those  beauties  aad  perfections  in 
which  they  had  been  drawa  hy  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearty 
and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punish  them  for  the  waatonnew 
of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  eierciaeil,  they  are, 
livered  up  to  he  treated  aocordiug  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of 
several  slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyranniKiiig  in 
Iheir  turns. 

The  author  having  given  us  a  description  of  these  ghastly 
Hpectroa,  who,  says  he,  are  always  calling  upon  death,  and  ar* 
placed  under  the  diatillation  of  that  burning  vengeance  whit^ 
falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhausted,. 
leads  us  into  a  pleasing  scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody 
of  birda,  and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  different  plants.  Thesei 
groves  are  represented  as  rising  among  a  great  many  flewerj' 
meadows,  and  watered  with  streams  that  dtffuae  a  perpetual 
freshness  in  the  midst  of  an  eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading 
spring.  This,  aaya  the  author,  was  the  habitation  of  those  good 
princes  who  were  friends  of  the  gods,  and  parents  of  the  people. 
Among  these  Tcleranchua  converses  with  the  ahade  of  one  of  hii. 
ancestors,  who  makes  a  most  agreeable  relation  of  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  and  the  nature  of  its  inhabitauts.  The  residence  of 
Sesostrii  among  these  happy  shades,  with  his  character  and  pre- 
sent employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and  wilh 
great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  piue  and  gentle  light  which  overflow 


irron;^^! 
orroV^^^I 
them  I 

I 
I 


these  liappy  regioDS,  and  clothes  the  spi 
perflona,  hath  BOmothiiig  in  it  of  that  ■ 
&uthor  was  accused  of  by  his  cncmica  in 
but  however  it  may  look  in  religion,  it  i 


the  church  of  Rome  ; 
oakes  a  very  beautiful 


'  The  rays  of  the  sun  (says  he)  are  d&rkness  in  comparisoa-fl 
with  this  light,  which  rather  d<:aeives  the  name  of  glory,  thaiirl 
that  of  light.     It  pierces  the  thickest  bodies,  iu  the  same  manner  1 
as  the  suD'beams  paas  through  oryatHl ;  it  xtroiigthciis  the  sight  1 
instead  of  dazzling  it ;  and  uourishes  in  the  moat  inward  rcccBsea  ] 
of  the  miiid,  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to  be  expressed.    It 
enters  and  incorporates  itself  with  the  very  substanoe  of  the  soul ; 
the  spirits  of  the  blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in  all 
their  perceptions.     It  produaes  a  certain  source  of  peace  and  joy 
that  arises  In  them  for  ever,  running  through  all  the  faculties, 
and  refreshing  all  the  desires  of  the  soul.     External  pleasunia  ■ 
and  delights,  with  all  their  charms  and  alluremeuts,  are  regardeck  J 
with  the  utmost  indifference  and  uegleet  by  these  happy  spirits,  J 
who  have  this  great  principle  of  pleasuns  within  tliem,  ^rawii^ 
the  whole  mind  to  itself,  calling  off  their  attention  ^m  the  moai  1 
delightful  objects,  and  giving  them  all  the  transports  of  inebn»>i  1 
tion,  without  the  confusion  and  the  folly  of  it.' 

I  have  here  only  meutioned  some  muster- touches  of  t 
mtrable  piece,  because  the  original  itself  is  understood  by  tho' J 
greater  part  of  my  readers.  I  must  confess,  I  take  a  particular- 1 
delight  in  these  prospects  of  futurity,  whether  grounded  upw] 
the  probable  suggestions  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  the 
vere  conclusions  of  philosophy  ;  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all  Ahm 
discoveries  ur  conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign  country  whi< 
is,  at  some  time,  to  inhabit.  Prospects  of  this  nature  lighten 
the  burden  of  any  present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under  tbojvorat 
nnd  lowest  circumstances  of  mortality.     T\iq^  tts.'C\'&^\^  'wt,*^^  J 
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both  the  fear  and  envj  of  Laman  grandeur.  Insolenoe  sliruikv^ 
ite  bead,  power  disappears ;  pain,  poverty,  anu  death,  fly  before.  I 

then)  In  short,  the  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  aeosan 
of  an  hereafter,  can  hope  for  what  is  the  moat  terrifying  to  th«  1 
ceiierality  of  uiankiud,  and  rejoice  in  what  is  the  most  afflicting  m 


No.  158.    THTmSDAT,  APRIL  13,  1710. 

PKbuit  □«  IbteUlgendn,  nl  bllill  tetslUgiut— Teb. 

Prom  my  Mm  Apartment,  April  IS. 

Tom  Folio  '  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together  \ 
good  cdHioDS,  and  stock  the  libraries  of  great  men.  There  is  not  ' 
a  Bale  of  books  begins  till  Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.    There   ' 


B  till  Tom  Fo 

is  not  an  auction  where  bis  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  ia  f 
the  very  nick  of  time,  in  the  critical  moment,  before  the  last  de-  \ 
oisivc  stroke  of  the  hammer.     There  is  not  a  subcriptiou  goes  ' 
forward,  in  which  Tora  is  not  privy  to  the  first  rough  draught 
of  the  proposals ;   nor  a  catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to 
him  wet  from  the  press.     He  ia  an  universal  scholar,  ao  far  as 
the  title-page  of  all  authors,*  knows  the  manuscripts  in  which 
they  were  discovered,  the  editions  through  which  tliey  have  pass- 
ed, with  the  praises  or  censures  which  they  have  reoeived  from 
the  several  members  of  the  learned  world.     He  baa  a  greater 
esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.     If 
you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  | 
Harry  Stephens.     He  thinks  he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  a 


'  Sui|>o6ad  lo  mean  Tlior 

•  So  far  at  the  UUe-pag, 
■hould  buve  aaiel : — "  BO  far  t 
no."— Or.  I  would  linTe  put 
^ III/  auiAon" 


Hi  RHwIinBon.    V.  Kid 
o/aM  aulhori.     Kilip 


if  deeply  read  in  tlu  lille-ptgti  1 
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Ihor,  when  Le  tells  the  suliject  he  treats  of,  the  uame  of  tho 
editor,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed.  Or  if  yi 
him  into  fiirther  particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodness  of  tlia 
paper,  extols  the  diligence  of  the  correctflr,  and  Is  transportoi 
with  the  beauty  of  the  letter.  This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound 
loaniiag  and  substautial  criticism.  As  for  thoec  who  talk  of  the 
fineness  of  style,  and  the  justness  of  thought,  or  deBcribe  the 
brightnesB  of  any  particular  passages ;  uay,  though  they  writft 
theniBelveB  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  author  they  admire, 
Tom  looks  upon  theui  as  men  of  Buper&oial  learning,  and  flaelir 
parts. 

I  bad  yosterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned  idiot,  (for 
that  is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every  pedant)  when  I  dis- 
covered in  him  some  little  touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had 
not  before  observed.  Being  very  full  of  the  figure  wliieh  he 
makes  in  the  republic  of  tetters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with. 
his  great  stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intimations,  thai' 
be  did  not  '  believe '  in  all  points  aa  his  forefathers  had  done. 
He  then  communicated  to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  author  upon 
a  passage  of  Virgil's  account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  sub- 
ject of  B.  late  paper.'  This  thought  hath  taken  very  much  among 
men  of  Toin'a  pitch  and  uudersCaudiug,  though  universally  ex- 
ploded by  all  that  know  how  to  construe  Virgil,  or  have  any 
relish  of  antii{uity.  Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  it,  I  found 
upon  the  whole,  that  Tom  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  because  JEneas,  at  his  leaving  the  em- 
pire of  the  dead,  passed  throagii  the  gate  of  ivory,  and  not 
through  that  of  hSrn.  Knowing  that  Tom  had  not  sense  enough 
to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he  Lad  once  received,  that  he  might 
avoid  wrangling,  I  told  him,  that  Virgil  possibly  had  his  over- 
aightB  aa  well  as  another  author.  '  Ah  I  Mr.  BickerstaSc,'  saji 
'  V.  Taller,  1&4.— G. 


I 
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m  myself  "^^1 


he,  'you  would  liave  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would 
itim  in  Baaiel  HeinsiQs'a  odition.  I  have  perased  bim  myself 
lereral  timea  in  that  edition,'  oootinued  he  ;  '  and  after  the  atriotr 
est  and  most  malioiou3  examination,  could  find  but  two  faults  in 
him :  oue  of  tbom  is  in  the  iSneid,  where  tbers  are  two  oommu 
iuatead  of  a.  purentbeais  ;  and  another  in  the  third  Qeorgio,  nherv 
you  may  find  a  aemiooloo  turned  upside  down.'  '  Perhaps,'  aaiti 
I,  'these  were  not  YirgiVs  thoughts,  but  those  of  the  tnin- 
aoriber.'  '  I  do  not  design  it,'  saya  Tom,  '  as  a  reflection  on 
Virgil :  on  the  contrary,  I  know  tliat  all  the  raauuscripts  '  re- 
claim '  againat  such  a  punctuation.  Oh  !  Mr.  Bickorstaffe,'  aayi 
he,  '  what  would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  Virgil  writ  in 
his  own  hand  ? '  I  asked  him  wbicb  was  the  simile  he  meant ; 
but  was  answered,  '  A.ny  simile  in  Virgil.'  Ho  then  told  me  all 
the  secret  history  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  of  modern 
pieces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient  authors  annexed  to  tbeni  j 
of  all  the  books  that  were  uow  writing  or  printing  in  the  Heveral, 
parts  of  Europe  ;  of  many  amendments  which  arc  made,  and  not. 
yet  published  ;  and  a  thousand  other  particulars,  whicb  I  would 
not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a  Vatioan. 

At  length,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired 
him,  and  looked  upon  bim  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  be  took  hia 
leave.  I  know  several  of  Tom's  class  who  are  professed  admirers 
of  Tasso  without  understaudiug  a  word  of  Italian ;  and  oue  iiv 
particular,  tliat  oarriea  a  Paitor-fido  io  bis  pocket,  in  which  \ 
am  aure  he  is  aoquaiuted  with  no  other  beauty  hut  the  clearnew 
of  tlie  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  «ll   Tom  Folio's 
'   ivpertineuces,  hatli  greater  superstructures  and  etubellishmenta 
:  and  Latin,  and  is  still  more  insupportable  than  the 
B  the  Siune  degree  as  he  is  uu>re  learned.     Of  this  kind 
Q  are  editors,  oommeatatora,  interpreters,  scholiasts, 


critilis  j  aDil  ia  short,  all  men  of  deep  learuing  without  oomn. 
Beose.     These  persona  set  a.  greater  value  on  themBfllvea  for  h 
ing  found  out  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  thau  upon  i 
author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  the  passage  itaelf  1 
not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at   the  Bume   time   that   they  would.! 
be  oonsicJered  as  the  greatest  men   in  the  age  for  having  inter-'? 
preted  it.     They  will  look  with  contempt  upon  the  most  heauti-  j 
fill  poemB  that  have  heeu  composed  by  any  of  their  contetnporS'  j 
rioB  ;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a  twelve-  J 
month  together,  tocorrect,  publish,  and  espoutid,  such  trifles' sf'i 
antiquity  ns  a  modern  author  would  be  contemned  for.  Men  of  ti 
etrioteat  morals,  severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  professions,  willrJ 
write  volumes  upon  an   idle  sonnet  that  is  originally  in  Greek  ti 
Latin;  giveeditionsof  the  moat  immoral  authors, and  apinout  whole  1 
pages  upon  the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expreBaioii.      All  thai 
can  be  aaid  in  excuse   for   them,  is,  that   their  works  sufficiently 
show  they  have  no  taste  of  their  authors  ;  and  that  what  they  do  ia 
this  kind,  ia  out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out  of  any  levity 
or  lasciviousness  of  temper.* 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  described  in 
lines  of  Boileau,'  with  which  I  shall  oonclude  his  oharaotor  : ' 


Tout  heriflB*  da 

gree.  tou 

bouffi  J'arTOgmioe. 

Et  qui,  de  mill 

.■taui>B  mm  pu.ir  mot, 

Dfloe  BB  tflte  on 

^a^ia  ii'n 

Bouvcni  fnit  qu'un  sat. 

Croit  qu'un  liv 

■e  fait  ton 

0.  et  que,  sudb  Aristote, 

U  MiBon  ne  v 

It  gontle, 

et  le  bon  sens  I'o^te. 

'  SaHra  tV.    A.  M.  L'Abbfi  la  Tayer.     V.  B  Ac.— O. 

•  tt  may  ba  «o. — Tfit  when  loarned  oriticB  ohuae  to  lAine  »n  t 
dii'ty  eulijceU.   while  eo  mniiy  cleaner  and   fairer,  wliii^h  deaerve  their  3 
pains,  Are  left  iu  obscuviLy,  lhi.-y  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  worlil  think*  T 
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IB'-  IB  extraniely  juat:  Bid  yet,  2 -J 
epnblio  of  lettei's,  TTie  reason  U  ■ 
;  and  ue,  tbeiTeto^e^  ^>>^  '^'^  <>'^ 


No.  liiO.    TUESDAY,  APRTL  18    .710. 

From  my  oxmi  A/iartiiMit,  April  17. 

A  COMMON  civility  to  an  impertineut  fellow,  often  draws  apot  I 
one  a  great  manj  unforeseen  troubles  ;    and  if  one  doth  not  take  I 
jiartioular  cure,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  aa  au  overture  of  I 
friendsbip  and  intimacy.     This  I  was  very  sensible  of  this  u 
ing.     About  two  hours  before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rapping  at  i 
my  door,  whicli  continued  some  time,  till  my  maid  could  get  her- 
self ready  to  go  down  and  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  it.     8ha  i 
then  brought  me  up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentleman  who  se 
very  much  in  haste,  and  said  he  must  needs  speak  with  me.    By 
the  description  she  gave  me  of  him,  and  by  his  voice,  which  1 
could  hear  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  uiy  old  ae 
quaintanee  the  upholsterer,  whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  Si 
James's  Park.'     For  which  reason,  I  bid  her  tell  the  gentleman 
whoever  he  was,  that  I  was  indisposed,  that  I  could  see  nobody 
and  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  I  desired  he  would  \ 
leave  it  In  writing.     My  maid,  after  having  delivered  her  message,  J 
told   me,  that   the   geutlGmaii   said   he   would,  stay  at   the   next    j 
ooflbe-house  till  I  was  stirriug,  and  bid  hur  b^  sure  to  tell  m^  J 
that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  Scarp,  and  that  Douay] 
was  invested.     Uo  gave  her  the  name  of  another  town,  which  I  | 
found  she  bad  dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  OB  1  love  to  bo  iuforined  of  the  success  ot  my  coi 
trymen,  I  do  not  care  for  hearing  of  a  victory  before  day,  : 
was  therefore  very  much  out  of  humour  at  this  unseasonable  visit 
I  bad  no  sooner  recovered  my  temper,  and  was  falling  asleep 
'  V.  No.  155, 


;eiiae,  aa  tliia  pieee  uf  millery  itfTuiila  tliem.  lo  Be 
iirnfoimd  eruiliUoD,  in  the  light  of  pedantry, 
■"ily  llie  talent  of  ridi«ul(^  ur,  Ht  least,  DDL  lo 
'BUpplyitB  jtl 


nil  ei'uditirM).  etpe- 


I  was  immediately  startled  hy  a.  second  rap ;  and  upon  my  niaid'it 
opeabg  the  door,  beard  the  same  TOice  ask  iicr,  if  her  master 
was  yet  up  ?  and  at  the  samo  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that    he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  talk  with  rao  about  a  piece  of  home-news  tbat 
every  body  in  town  would  be  full  of  two  hours  heuoe.     I  ordered 
ray  maid,  as  edod  as  she  cume  into  the  room,  without  hearing  hnr 
uiettsage,  to   tetl   the  gentleman,  that  whatever    his   news  was,  I, 
would  rather  hear  it  two  liours  hence  than  now  ;  and  that  I  pcr- 
Bisted  in  my  resolution  not  to  speak  with  any  body  tbat  morning. 
The  wench  delivered  ray  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door.     It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep  after  two  such 
nnexpocted  alarms ;  for  which  rcasou  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a 
very  peevish  humour.     I  took  several  turns  about  my  ohaiubcr,    ,, 
reflecting  with  a  great  deal  of  auger  and  contempt  on  these  vol  ■ 
uatccrs  in  politics,  that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watchfulness,  and  diifciV 
quiet  of  a  first  minister,  without  turning  it  to  the  advantage  eiUiei ' 
of  themselves  or  tlioir  country ;  and  yet  it  is  surpriairjg  to  con- 
sider bow  numerous  this  species  of  men  is.     There  is  nothing 
more  fre;|ucut  than  to  find  a  tayior  breaking  his  rest  on  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  to  see  a  cluster  of  porters  sitting  upon  the  minis- 
try.    Our  streets  swarm  witlf  politicians,  and   there  is  scarce  a 
shop  which  is  not  held  by  a  statesman.     As  I  was  musing  a 
this  manner,  I  heard  the  upholsterer  at  the  door  delivering  a 
ter  to  my  maid,  and  begging  her  in  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  U>.M 
her  master  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  awake,  which  I  opened,  and.^ 
found  as  follows: 

"  Mk.  BlCKERSTAFFB, 

"I  was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  know, 
that  the  honest  gentlemen  whom  you  conversed  with  upou  tbft 
bench  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  having  heard  that  I  had  rectived 
five  shillings  of  you,  tj  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  upon  tha 
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Great  Turk's  being  driven  out  of  Barope,  desired  me  to  acqasial 

you  that  every  oue  of  tliat  company  would  be  willing  to 
five  ebilliiLgH,  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  on  tbe  aaine  conditiona. 
Our  laat  adriees  from  Muaaovy  luakiug  Uiia  a  fairer  bet  tlian  it 
wae  a  week  ago,  I  do  iiot  ijuegtion  but  you  will  accept  tbe  wager. 

"  But  tjiia  ia  not  my  present  business.  If  you  remember,  I 
whispered  a  word  in  your  ear  aa  we  were  walking  up  tbi 
and  you  see  what  has  happened  sincu.  If  I  had  seen  you  this 
uioruing,  I  would  have  told  you  m  jour  car  another  secret.  Li 
hope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  indisposition  by  to-morrolP 
morning,  when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  tbe  same  hour  aa  I  did  tbia^, 
my  private  circumstaucea  being  such,  that  I  cannot  well  appear 
in  this  quarter  of  tbe  town  after  it  is  day. 

"  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  tbe  late  good  news  &om  Hol- 
land, and  expectation  of  further  particulars,  as 
transactions,  of  which  I  will  tell  you   more  tc 
tbat  I  Lave  not  slept  a  wink  these  three  nights. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  Picardy  wil 
example  of  Artois,  in  caae  the  enemy  continue    in  their  present 
resolution  of  flying  away  from  us.     I  think  I  told  you  last  tinm- 
we  were  together  my  opinion  about  the  DeuUo. 

"  The  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  beoch  bid  me  tell  yon,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  you  often  among  them.  We  shall  be  there 
all  the  rtarm  hours  of  the  day  during  the  present  posture  of 
ftfiiUTS. 

■"  This  Lappy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  I  hope,  give  us  i 
very  joyful  summer ;  and  I  propose  to  take  many  a  pleasant  wallc 
with  you,  if  you  will  sometimes  come  into  the  Park  ;  for  that  is 
tbe  only  place  in  which  I  can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my  em- 
Mies.  Farewell  till  threc-a-elock  to-morrow  morning. 
"  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  P.  8.  Tlie  King  of  Sweden  is  atill  at  Bender." 


I  with  other 
jw  morning 

I  follow  thf 


I 
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I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  this  promise  of  a 
second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  in  his  letter  an  intimation  of  the 
good  news  which  I  have  since  heard  at  large.  I  have,  howeveri 
ordered  my  maid  to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my  door,  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  would  do  if  I  was  really  indisposed.  By  which 
means  I  hope  to  escape  breaking  my  morning's  rest. 


No.  161.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  20,  1710. 


^Nanquftm  Hbertas  gratlor  ezgtat 

Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  i«. 

I  WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleasing  re- 
tirement, and  amusing  myself  with  the  reading  of*  that  ancient 
and  beautiful  allegory,  called  *  The  table  of  Cebes.'*  I  was  at 
last  so  tired  with  my  walk,  that  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  upon 
a  bench  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  shade.  The 
music  of  the  birds,  that  filled  all  the  trees  about  me,  lulled  me 
asleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it ;  which  •  was  followed  by  a  dream, 
that  I  impute  in  some  measure  to  the  foregoing  author,  who  had 
made  an  impression  upon  my  imagination,  and  put  me  into  hia 
own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  Alps,*^  and,  as  it  is  natural  in  a 

•  Better  expunsre "  th^  reacUng  of." 

b  Tlif  table  of  Ccb^*.  A  fine  moral  allegory,  but  of  a  chnracter  wholly 
different  fronoi  that  which  follows.  This  nicturesqae  and  sublime  dream 
bad  been  more  naturally  introduced,  if  the  author  of  it  had  fallen  usleep 
over  a  canfo  of  Sf tenner. 

«    Which — what  I  "  Tfie  bnng  lulled  asleep,"*  carelessly  expressed. 

*  The  Alps.  The  scenery  of  this  vision,  taken  from  Switzerland. — Se4 
the  author's  travels. 

rou  IT, — 9 
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dream,  seemed  every  moment  to  bound  from  one  summit  to  an- 
other, till  at  last,  after  having  made  this  airy  progress  over  the 
tops  of  several  mountains,  I  arrived  at  the  very  centre  of  those 
broken  rocks  and  precipices.  I  here,  methought,  saw  a  prodi- 
gious circuit  of  hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds,  and  encom- 
passed a  large  space  of  ground,  which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
look  into.  I  thereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  travelling 
through  a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes,  till  I  had  gained  the 
top  of  these  white  mountains,  which  seemed  another  Alps  of  snow. 
I  looked  down  from  hence  into  a  spacious  plain,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and  which  presented 
me  with  the  most  agreeable  prospect  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was 
a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a 
more  lively  green  in  the  leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter  crystal  in 
*^»A  streams,  than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  region.  The 
light  itself  had  something  more  shining  and  glorious  in  it  than 
that  of  which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places.  I  was  wonder- 
fully astonished  at  the  discovery  of  such  a  Paradise  amidst  the 
wildness  of  those  cold  hoary  landscapes  which  lay  about  it ;  but 
found  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  *  The 
Goddess  of  Liberty ; '  whose  presence  softened  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than 
supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The  place  was  covered  with  a 
wonderful  profusion  of  flowers,  that  without  being  disposed  into 
regular  borders  and  parterres,  grew  promiscuously,  and  had  a 
greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  and  disorder,  than  they 
could  have  received  from  the  checks  and  restraints  of  art.  There 
was  a  river  that  arose  out  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  that 
by  an  infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  seemed  to  visit 
every  plant,  and  cherish  the  several  beauties  of  the  spring,  with 
which  the  fields  abounded.  After  having  run  to  and  fro  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  meanders,  it  at  last  throws  itself  into  the 
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hollow  of  a  mountain,  from  -whence  it  paBBCB  under  a  long  range 
of  rocks,  and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  where  the 
inhabitants  think  it  the  Grat  aonrce  of  the  Rhone.  This  river, 
after  having  made  its  progress  through  those  free  na.tioiiB,  stagnatoB 
in  B,  huge  lake  at  the  leaving  of  them,  and  no  sooner  entE>rs  into 
the  regions  of  slavery,  but  nina  through  them  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,  and  takes  its  shortest  way  to  tjie  sea. 

I  deBcended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  heneath  me,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them,  beheld  the  goddess  sitting  upon  a  throne.  She 
had  cothiog  to  inclose  her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions, 
and  nothing  over  her  head  but  the  heavens.  Every  glance  of  her 
eye  cast  a  track  of  light  where  it  fell,  that  revived  the  spring,  and 
made  alt  things  smile  about  her.  My  heart  grew  cheerful  at  the 
sight  of  her,  and  as  she  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  ceitaiu  confi- 
dence growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward  resolution  as  I  never 
felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  Genius  uf  a  CommoD- 
wealth.  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a 
wand,  like  that  with  whicha  Roman  citizen  used  to  give  his  slaves 
their  freedom.  There  was  something  mean  and  vulgar,  hut  at  the 
same  time  exceediog  bold  and  daring,  in  her  air  ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them  such  casta  of  fierceness  and  cruelty, 
as  made  her  appear  to  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable.  On  her 
ahoulders  she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought  a  great 
donfusiou  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind,  I  could  not  discern 
tbe  particular  design  of  them,  but  saw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of 
some,  and  agonies  in  tbj  faces  of  others  ;  and  over  one  part  of  it 
could  read,  in  letters  of  blood,   '  The  Ides  of  March.' 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  was  the  Genius  of  Monarchy. 
She  was  clothed  in  the  whitest  ermine,  and  wore  a  crown  of  the 
purest  gold  upon  her  head.     In  her  band  she  hold  a  sceptro  like 
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that  which  is  borne  bj  theBritisb  monarcLB,"  Aoonpleofti 
liona  lay  croucbing  at  her  feet:  her  countenance  had  in  it  a  very  ' 
great  majesty,  without  any  niiiture  of  terror:  Ler  voice  waa  like 
the  voice  of  au  angel,  filled  with  bo  much  sweetneaa,  aocompaDied 
«ith  such  aD  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered  the  awfulne 
ber  appearance,  and  equally  inspired  love  and  veneration  into  the 
heart?  of  all  that  beheld  her. 

lu  the  train  of  the  Goddcsa  of  Liberty  were  the  several  Artii 
&nd  ^cteuees,  who  all  of  them  flourished  uuderucatU  ber  e;e.  One 
of  th(,m  in  particular,  made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  rest, 
who  held  a  thunder-bnlt  in  her  band,  which  Lad  the  power  of  melt- 
ing, piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing  that  stood  in  its  way.  Xbe 
name  of  this  Ooddess  was  Eloquence. 

Xnere  were  two  other  dependant  goddesses,  who  made  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  blissful  region.  The  first  of  the'm  waa 
seated  upon  an  hill,  that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which 
the  Boil  was  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  producing.  The  other 
was  seated  in  a  little  island,  that  was  covered  with  groves  of  epices, 
olives,  and  orange-trees ;  and  in  a  word,  with  the  products  of  every 
foreign  clime.  Tlie  name  of  the  first  was  Plenty,  of  the  second, 
Commerce.  Tiie  first  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a  plough,  and 
under  ber  left  held  a  huge  horn,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  wbolo 
Kutumn  of  fruitb.  The  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  ber  head, 
■ud  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  iu  ranging  through  this  delightful 
place,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was  not  encumbered  with  fences 
and  enclosures ;  till  at  length,  methought,  I  sprung  from  tba 
ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  presented  several 
objects  to  my  sight,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of.     Tba 

•  A  compliment  to  the  walllernpered  monarehy  nf  his  conntiy.  so  fliielj 

Fonilucte'l,  BB  to  lie  apjilicabl^  M  the  same  tioi^  to  the  penonaf  virtuca  ot< 

I' ha  JfonareA  . 


winds  tLat  passed  over  this  flowery  plain,  an  1  tlirongh  the  tops  of 
treea  which  were  full  of  blossoms,  blew  upon  :ne  in  such  a  coutin 
ned  breeze  of  sweeta,  that  I  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  my 
Bituation.  I  here  mw  all  the  inner  dcclivitiee  of  that  great  cir- 
cuit of  mouiitains,  whose  outside  was  covered  with  snow,  over- 
grown with  hnge  forests  of  flr-treeSj*  which,  indeed,  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  These  trees  wore  in- 
habiled  by  storks,'  that  cape  thither  in  great  flights  from  very 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.  Methought  I  was  pleased  in  my 
dream,  to  see  what  became  of  these  birds,  when,  upon  leaving  the 
places  to  which  they  make  an  annual  visit,  they  rise  in  great  flocks 
so  high  till  they  are  out  of  sight  |  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
thought  by  some  modern  philosophers  to  take  a  flight  to  the  uioon. 
But  my  eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  this  prospect,  when  I  ob- 
served  two  great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of  mouutaiDS, 
where  guards  and  watehes  were  posted  day  and  night.  Upon  ex- 
amination I  found,  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  en- 
camped before  each  of  these  avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  per- 
petual alarm,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  armies,  dressed  in  au 
Sastem  hahit,  and  grasping  in  her  hand  an  iron  sceptre.  Beliiud 
her  was  Barbarity,  with  the  garb  and  comploaiou  of  an  ^Ethiopian ; 
Ignorance  with  a  turban  upon  her  lioad;  and  Persecution  holding 
up  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  wilh  flower-de-luces.  These  were 
followed  by  Oppression,  Poverty,  Famine,  Torture,  and  a  dread- 
ful train  of  appearances,  that  made  me  tremble  to  behold  them. 


.  ftr-trifi.  BecBuse  thi.  tree  thrirps  best  in 

■eoordiiig  t..  ihe  aulhor'a  iilefl,  "in/rw  couatr 

Inhaiil'd  bg  ilortt.  Alluding  to  the  noli. 

found  only  in  republiuB.      Wlieiiie  the  tnm;ae 

moimtaiDom  countries 

DH  that  these  birds  srs 
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Among  the  baggage  of  this  army,  I  could  discover  racks,  wheels, 
ehains,  and  gibbets,  with  all  the  instruments  art  could  invent  to 
make  human  nature  miserable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentiousness,  dressed  in  a 
garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  cassock,  and  leading  up  a  whole 
army  of  monsters,  such  as  Clamour,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  hun- 
dred tongues ;  Confusion  with  a  mis-shapen  body  and  a  thousand 
heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  forehead  ^f  brass ;  and  Rapine,  with 
hands  of  iron.  The  tumult,  noise,  and  uproar  in  this  quarter 
were  so  very  great,  that  they  disturbed  my  imagination  more  than 
is  consistent  with  sleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 


No.  162.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  22, 1710. 

Terttos  h  CsbIo  ceoidit  Chito.— Jmr.  Sat.  8. 

^rom  my  own  Apartment,  April  21. 
In  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours  to  get  a  place 
at  court,  and  indeed  continued  my  pursuits  till  I  arrived  at  my 
grand  climacteric ;  but  at  length  altogether  despairing  of  success, 
whether  it  were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  application, 
I  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a  new  office,  and  for  my  encouragement, 
to  place  myself  in  it.     For  this  reason,  I  took  upon  me  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  reserving  to  myself  all 
such  perquisites,  profits  and  emoluments  as  should  arise  out  of 
the  discharge  of  the  said  office.     These  in  truth  have  qot  been  in- 
considerable ;  for  besides  those  weekly  contributions  which  I  re 
ceive  from  John  Morphew,'  and  those  annual  subscriptions  which 
I  propose  to  myself  from  the  most  elegant  part  of  this  great  island, 
\  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer 

1 A  printer  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Tatler. — G. 
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Hungary  water,  beoF.  booka,  and  marrow-bones,  wliiab  I  rcceWa 
from  many  wcU-diBposed  citizens ;  not  to  mention  the  forfeitures 
which  accrue  to  me  from  the  several  offenders  that  appear  before 
me  on  court  days. 

Having  now  enjojed  tliia  office  for  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month,  I  shall  do  what  all  good  officers  oaght  to  do,  take  a  eur- 
vej  Jf  my  behaviour,  and  oouaider  carefully  whether  I  have  dis- 
oliarged  my  duty,  and  acted  up  to  the  character  with  whioh  I  am 
invested.  For  my  direction  in  this  particular,  I  have  made  a 
narrow  search  iuto  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  Ceusors,  whom 
I  must  always  regard,  not  only  as  my  predecessors,  but  as  my 
patterns  in  this  great  employment ;  and  have  several  tiuies  asked 
my  own  heart  with  great  impartiality,  whether  Outo  will  not  bear 
a  more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  than  Biokerstaffe  ? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Censor  was  twofold.  The  first 
part  of  it  consisted  in  making  frequent  reviews  of  tbe  people,  ia 
casting  up  their  numbera,  ranging  them  under  their  several 
tribes,  disposing  them  iuto  proper  classes,  and  subdividing  them 
into  their  respective  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  office,  I  have  taken  many 
curious  surveys  of  tbia  great  city.  I  have  collected  into  particu- 
lar bodies  the  dappers  and  tbe  smarts,  the  natural  and  affected 
rakes,  the  pretty  fellows  and  the  very  pretty  fellows,  I  have 
likewise  drawn  out  in  several  distinct  parties,  your  pedants  and 
men  of  fire,  your  gamesters  and  politicians.  I  have  separated 
cits  from  citizens,  free-thinkers  from  philosophers,  wits  from 
snuff-takers,  and  duellists  from  men  of  honour.  I  have  likewise 
made  a  calculation  of  esquires,  not  oidy  oonsidering  the  several 
diatinet  awarms  of  tiieiu  that  are  settled  in  the  different  parts  of 
thia  town,  but  also,  that  more  rugged  species  that  inhabit  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pjt  houses,  and  upon  hay- 
.'Uflke. 
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I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  having  not  yet  re- 
duced them  into  any  tolerable  order  ;  as  likewise  the  softer  tribe 
of  levers,  which  will  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  shall 
be  able  to  cast  them  into  their  several  centuries  and  subdivisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Roman  Censor's  office  was  to  look 
into  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  check  any  growing  luxury, 
whether  in  diet,  dress,  or  building.  This  duty,  likewise,  I  have 
endeipv^oured  to  discharge,  by  those  wholesome  precepts  which  I 
have  given  my  countrymen  in  regard  to  beef  and  mutton,  and  the 
severe  censures  which  I  have  passed  upon  ragouts  and  fricassees. 
There  is  not,  as  I  am  informed,  a  pair  of  red  heels  to  be  seen 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  which  I  may  likewise  ascribe,  with- 
out vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expressed  in  that  parti- 
cular. I  must  own,  my  success  with  the  petticoat  is  not  so 
great ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet .  done  with  it,  I  hope  I  shall,  in  a 
little  time,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  that  growing  evil.  As  for  the 
article  of  building,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having 
lately  observed  several  ware-houses,  nay,  private  shops,  that 
stand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots  show- 
ing themselves,  in  order  to  their  sale,  through  a  sash  window. 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman  Censors, 
in  punishing  offences  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  expel  a  senator  who  had  been  guilty  of 
great  immoralities  out  of  the  senate  house,  by  omitting  his  name 
when  they  called  over  the  list  of  his  brethren.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, to  remove  effectually  several  worthless  men  who  stand  pos- 
sessed of  great  honours,  I  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead 
men  out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given  them  up  to 
the  new  society  of  upholders,  with  the  necessary  orders  for  their 
interment.  As  the  Roman  Censors  used  to  punish  the  knights 
or  gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking  away  their  horses  from  them,  I 
have  seised  the  canes  of  many  criminals  of  figure,  whom  I  had 


just  reason  to  animadvert  upon.  Ab  for  tbe  ofibnderB  among  tba 
common  people  of  Rome,  they  were  generally  ehaatised,  by  being 
tlirown  out  of  n  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  so 
honourable.  My  reader  cannot  but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to 
this  pnniahment,  when  I  have  degraded  one  species  of  men  into 
bomba,  squibs,  and  crackers,'  and  aoother  into  drums,  bass 
Tiola,  and  bagpipes ;  *  not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  delinqnents 
whom  I  have  abut  up  in  kennels,  and  the  new  hospital'  which  I 
am  at  present  erecting,  for  tbe  reception  of  those  of  my  conntry- 
men  who  give  me  but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the 
borders  of  Moorfields.  I  ahall  only  observe  upon  this  particular, 
that  since  aome  late  surveys  I  have  taken  of  this  island,  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  tbe  buildingB  which  I 
design  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predeceasor  Cato  the  elder  stood  for  the 
censorship  of  Home,  there  were  several  other  eompctitora  who  of- 
fered themselvea  :  and  to  get  an  interest  among  the  people,  gave 
them  great  promises  of  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  'wbich 
they  would  use  towards  them  in  that  office.  Cato  on  the  con- 
trary told  them,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  because  ba 
knew  the  age  was  sunk  in  immorality  and  corruption ;  and  that 
if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would  promise  them  to 
make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and  severity  of  discipline  as  should 
recover  them  out  of  it.  The  Roman  historians,  upon  this  occa 
sion,  very  mnoh  celebrated  the  public-apiritedneas  of  that  people 
■who  chose  Cato  for  their  Censor,  notwithatanding  his  method  of 
recommending  himself  I  may  in  aome  meaaure  extol  my  ova 
countrymen  npon  the  same  account,  who.  without  any  respect  to 
party,  or  any  application  from  myself,  have  niade  such  geneniui 
subseriptiona  for  the  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  aa  will  give  a  mag.- 
uifioenoe  to  my  old  age,  and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would 
'  Ka  198.  •  153— i&a  ^  \ri— ^'.\ 
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any  post  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  upon  looking  into  mj  catalogue  of  subscribers,  which  I 
intend  to  print  alphabetically  in  the  front  of  my  lucubrations,  I 
find  the  names  of  the  greatest  beauties  and  wits  in  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  it  being  my  design  to 
dose  the  subscription  in  a  very  short  time. 
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Idem  Inflceto  est  Inflcetior  rare 

Simal  poemata  attigit ;  neqne  idem  unqoam 

.Mqnb  est  beataa,  ac  poema  com  scribit: 

Tam  gaudet  in  se,  tamque  se  ipse  miratnr. 

Nimirum  idem  omnes  fallimur ;  neque  est  qnisqiuun 

Qnem  non  in  aliqoa  re  videre  Suffenum 

Poasis Catuu  dx  Sitffkmo. 

WUti  Coffee-house^  April  24 

I  TE&1ER19AT  came  hither  about  two  hours  before  the  com* 
pany  generally  make  their  appearance,  with  a  design  to  read  over 
all  the  newspapers ;  but  upon  my  sitting  down,  I  was  accosted  by 
Ned  Softly,  who  saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  I  found  he  had  been  writing  something.  Mr.  Bick- 
ers^affe,  (says  he)  I  observe  by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  you 
and  I  are  just  of  a  humour ;  for  you  must  know,  of  all  imper- 
tinencies,  there  is  nothing  which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  I 
never  read  a  Gazette  in  my  life;  and  never  trouble  my  head 
about  our  armies,  whether  they  win  or  lose,  or  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  lie  encamped.  Without  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
he  drew  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  his  pocket,  telling  me,  that  he 
had  something  which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably,  and 
that  he  would  desire  my  judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that  w« 
had  time  enough  before  us  till  the  company  came  in. 
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Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  easy 
lines.  Waller  is  his  fayoarite :  and  as  that  admirable  writer  has 
the  best  and  worst  verses  of  any  among  our  English  poets,  Ned 
Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  without  book,  which  he  repeats 
upon  occasion,  to  show  his  reading,  and  garnish  his  conversation. 
Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapable  of  relishing  the 
great  and  masterly  strokes  of  this  art ;  but  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  little  Gothic  ornaments  of  epigrammatical  conceits, 
turns,  points,  and  quibbles,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  most  ad- 
mired of  our  English  poets,  and  practised  by  those  who  want 
genius  and  strength  to  represent,  after  the  manner  of  the  an« 
cients,  simplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfectioa, 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a  conversation, 
I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain  into  a  pleasure,  and  to  divert  my- 
self  as  well  as  I  could  with  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  '  You  must  un- 
derstand, (says  Ned)  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to  you 
was  written  upon  a  lady,  who  showed  me  some  verses  of  her  own 
making,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poet  of  our  age.  But  you  shall 
near  it.'    Upon  which  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

•TO  MIRA  ON  HER  INCOMPARABLE  POEM. 


*  When  drees*d  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine^ 

Aud  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 
Tou  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 
Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats. 

n. 

« I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 
Four  pen  was  pluck*d  from  Cu|  id*s  wing 
For  ah  1  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart* 

'  Why,  (says  I)  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of  ooncelta^^  ^^s:^ 
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lump  of  salt:  every  verse  hath  something  in  it  that  piques 7  and 
then  the  dart  in  the  last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in  the 
tail  of  an  epigram  (for  so  I  think  your  critics  call  it)  as  ever  en- 
tered into  the  thought  of  a  poet.'  '  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  (says 
he)  shaking  me  hy  the  hand,  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a  judge 
of  these  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I  read  over  Roscommon's 
translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  three  several  times,  before 
I  sat  down  to  write  the  sonnet  which  I  have  shown  you^  But 
you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  observe  every  line  of  it,  for  not 

one  of  them  shall  pass  without  your  approbation. 

*  When  drese'd  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine.' 

*  That  is,  (pays  he)  when  you  have  your  garland  on ;  when  you 
are  writing  verses.'     To  which  I  replied,  ^  I  know  your  meaning 
a  metaphor ! '  '  The  same, '  said  he,  and  went  on  : 

*  And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes/ 

'  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse ;  there  is  scarce  a 
consonant  in  it:  I  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  liquids^  Give 
me  your  opinion  of  it.'  'Truly,  (said  I)  I  think  it  is  as  good  as 
the  former.'  '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  (says  he :)  but 
mind  the  next : ' 

'You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nme.' 

*  That  is,  (says  he)  you  seem  a  sister  of  the  Muses ;  for  if  you 
look  into  ancient  authors,  you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
there  were  nine  of  them.'  '  I  remember  it  very  well,  (said  I ;) 
but  pray  proceed.' 

*0r  Phoebus*  self  ir  petticoata.' 

*  Phoebus  (says  he)  waF  the  god  of  poetry.  These  little  in- 
stances, Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  urhow  a  gentleman's  reading.  Then  to 
take  off  from  the  air  of  le^rnil^}  which  Phoebus  and  Jte  Husee 
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have  giYen  to  this  first  stanza,  you  may  observe,  how  it  falls  all 
of  a  sudden  into  the  familiar ;  in  petticoats  ! 

*  Or  Phoebns*  self  in  petticoats.* 

Let  us  now,  (says  I)  enter  upon  the  second  stanza.  I  find  the 
first  line  is  still  a  continuation  of  the  metaphor. 

*I  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing.* 

•  It  is  very  right,  (says  he ;)  but  pray  observe  the  turn  of  words 
in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a  whole  hour  in  adjusting  of  them, 
and  have  still  a  doubt  upon  me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it 
should  be,  *  Your  song  you  sing ; '  or,  *  You  sing  your  song.' 
You  shall  hear  them  both ; ' 

*  I  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art)' 

OR, 

*  I  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Tou  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art.)* 

*  Truly,  (said  I)  the  turn  is  so  natural  either  way,  that  you 
have  made  me  almost  giddy  with  it.'  '  Dear  sir.  (said  he,  grasp- 
ing me  by  the  hand,)  you  have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verse  ? ' 

*  Your  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wing.' 

'  Think  I  (says  I ;)  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid  look  like  a 
little  goose.*     *  That  was  my  meaning,  (says  he)  I  think  the  ridi 
cule  is  well  enough  hit  off.     But  we  now  come  to  the  last,  which 
sums  up  the  whole  matter.' 

<For  ah  I  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart' 

'  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  ah  ?  doth  it  not  make  a  pretty 
figure  in  that  place  ?  Ah  !  it  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  dart,  and 
cried  out  at  being  pricked  with  it' 
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'For  ah  I  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart* 

*  My  friend  Dick  Easy  (continued  he)  assured  me,  he  would 
rather  have  written  that  ah !  than  to*  have  been  the  author  of 
the  ^neid.  He  indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mira^s  pen  like  a 
quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a  dart  in  the  other.     But  as  to 

that '  *  Oh  I  as  to  that,  (says  I)  it  is  but  supposing  Cupid 

to  bo  like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will  be  the  same 
thing/  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint ;  but  half  a 
dozen  critics  coming  inta  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like, 
he  conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whispered  mc  in  the 
ear,  he  would  show  it  me  again  as  soon  as  his  man  had  written  it 
over  fair.** 
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^rom  my  ovm  Apartment^  April  28. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distinguish  between 
realities  and  appearances,  and  to  separate  true  merit  from  the 
pretence  to  it.  As  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  make  discoveries 
of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  to  settle  the  proper  distinctions 
between  the  virtues  a^d  perfections  of  mankind,  and  those  false 
colours  and  resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  more  particularly  careful  to  search  into 
the  various  merits  and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general  combi- 
nation among  the  pedants  to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry 

•  To  should  be  left  out 

^  The  humour  of  this  paper  is  fine ;  but  not  original     ITed  Softly  in 
•lip  of  £ay9,  in  the  rehearsal : 

•* ■ Panuusia  1aanu» 

Panra  sab  ingenti  znatrls  se  8al|)leit  ombriL** 

Fand'hotJ)  probably  of  the  sonneteenng  Marquii  ui  the  MiaanthroiMi.— 0.1 


up  one  another's  parts;  wliile  tnen  of  aenae,  either  thiougli  thttt 
modeBty  whicli  ia  natural  to  them,  or  the  scorn  they  have  for 
such  triflJDg  eommendationa,  enjoy  their  stock  of  knowledge  like 
a  hidden  treasure  with  aatisfaction  &nd  silence.  Pedantry,  in- 
deed, in  iearning,  is  like  hypoorisj  ia  religion,  a  form  of  knowl- 
edge without  the  power  of  it,  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mou  people,  breaks  out  in  noise  and  show,  aud  finds  its  reward, 
not  from'  any  inward  pleasure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  it  receives  from  men. 

Of  tkis  Bhallow  species  there  is  not  a  more  importunate, 
empty,  and  eooeeitcd  animal,  thau  that  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  a  critic.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  one  that,  without  entering  into  the  sense  and  eoul  of  an 
author,  has  a  few  general  rules,  which,  like  mechanical  instru- 
ments, he  applies  to  the  works  of  every  writer,  and  as  they  quad- 
rale  with  them,  pronomices  the  author  perfect  or  defective.  Ho 
is  master  of  a  certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm, 
Easy,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like;  which  he  varies, 
compouods,  divides,  and  throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his 
discourse,  without  any  thought  or  meaning.  The  murks  you 
may  know  him  hy  are,  an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical  brow,  a 
positive  voice,  and  a  contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes  out, 
whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether  in  genernls. 
He  praises  or  dispraises  in  the  lump.  He  shakes  his  head  very 
frequently  at  the  pedantry  of  universities,  and  bursts  into  laugh- 
ter when  you  mention  an  author  that  is  known  at  Will's.''  He 
hatli  formed  his  judgment  upon  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  not 
from  their  own  works,  but  from  those  of  Bapin  and  Bossu,     He 


I,  after  "Jii-ii:' 
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knows  his  own  strength  so  well,  that  he  never  dares  praise  any 
thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  author  for  his  voucher. 

With  thesei  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplishments,  Sir 
Timothy  Tittle^  puts  men  in  vogiie,  or  condemns  them  to  obscu- 
rity, and  sits  as  judge  of  life  and  death  upon  every  author  that 
appears  in  public.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  pangs,  ago- 
nies, and  convulsions,  which  Sir  Timothy  expresses  in  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  and  muscle  of  his  body,  upon  the  reading  of  a 
bad  poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's  house  of  mine 
in  an  agreeable  conversation  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when 
in  the  height  of  our  mirth,  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my 
friend's  eldest  daughter,  came  in  amongst  us  puffing  and  blowing 
as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath.  He  immediately 
called  for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to  sit  down,  without  any 
further  ceremony.  I  asked  him,  *  Where  he  had  been  ?  Wheth- 
er he  was  out  of  order  ? '  He  only  replied,  that  he  was  quite 
spent,  and  fell  a  cursing  in  soliloquyi  I  could  hear  him  cry,  '  A 
wicked  rogue !— -An  execrable  wretch  ! — Was  there  ever  such  a 
monster  I' — The  young  ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  affrighted, 
and  asked,  '  Whether  any  one  had  hurt  him  ?'  He  answered 
nothing  but  still  talked  to  himself.  '  To  lay  the  first  scene  (says 
he)  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  last  in  Northamptonshire ! ' 
*  Is  that  all !  (says  I ;)  Then  I  suppose  you  have  been  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  play  this  morning.'  ^  Been  !  (says  he ;)  I  have  been 
at  Northampton,  in  the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  in  a  dining- 
room,  every  where ;  the  rogue  has  led  me  such  a  dance  I ' — 
Though  I  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  at  his  discpurse,  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  he  was  only  metaphori- 
cally weary.  '  In  short,  sir,  (says  he)  the  author  has  not  ob  * 
served  a  single  unity  in  his  whole  play:  the  scene  shifts  in  every 

*  Henry  CromwelL — ^V.  Nichols. — G. 


duJngae;  tbe  Ttllain  iian  iiurricd  me  up  and  down  at  aneh  a  rate, 
that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.  I  could  not  but  obserye  wilh  some 
pleamire,  that  tbe  youDg  tad^  whom  be  made  love  to,  conceived  a 
very  just  aversion  tpwarda  him,  upon  seeing  bim  bo  very  paBsion- 
ate  in  trifies.  And  as  sbe  bad  tbat  natara]  acnse  nbich  make! 
her  a  bettor  judge  tban  a  tbousand  critics,  ebe  began  to  rally  bim 
opon  this  foolish  humour,  '  For  my  part  {says  she,)  I  never 
knew  a  play  take  tbat  was  written  up  to  your  rulKS,  aa  joo  call 
them,'  '  Howniadam  I  (aaya  be,)  is  that  your  opinion  ?  1  am  sure 
yon  have  a  better  taste.'  '  It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  magic,  (says 
she)  the  poets  have  to  transport  an  audience  from  place  to  place 
without  the  belp  of  a  coach  and  horses.  I  could  travel  round 
the  world  at  such  a  rate.  'Tis  sueh  an  entertainment  as  an  en- 
ohautress  finds  when  she  faucies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a 
mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity;  though  at  the  game  time 
she  has  never  stirred  out  of  her  cottage.'  '  Your  simile,  madam, 
(says  Sir  Timothy,)  is  by  no  means  just,'  '  Pray,  (says  she)  let 
my  Bimilea  pass  without  a  criticism.  I  must  confess,  (continued 
she,  for  I  found  she  was  resolved  to  exasperate  him)  I  laughed 
very  heartily  at  the  last  new  comedy  which  you  found  so  much 
fault  with.'  '  But,  madam,  (saya  he,)  you  ought  not  to  have 
langhed  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  me  a  single  rule  that  yon 
oonld  laugh  by.'  '  Ought  not  to  laugh  I  (says  she :)  Fray  who 
should  hinder  mo  ? '  '  Madam,  (aaya  be,)  there  are  such  people  in 
the  world  aa  Bapin,  Dacier,  and  several  others,  tbat  ought  to 
have  spoiled  your  mirth.'  '  I  have  beard,  (says  the  young  lady,) 
that  your  great  critica  are  always  very  bad  poets;  I  fancy  there 
ii  as  much  difference  between  tbe  works  of  one  and  the  other,  an 
there  is  between  the  carriage  of  a  danoing-master  and  a  gentle- 
man I  nmst  confess,  (continued  she,)  I  would  not  be  troubled 
with  so  fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is ;  for  I  End  you  feel 
ation  in  a  bad  comedy,  than  I  do  in  a  deep  tragedy.'     '  HadoML 
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(nays  Sir  Timothy),  that  is  not  my  fault ;  they  should  learn  the 
art  of  writing.'  *  For  my  part,  (says  the  young  lady,)  I  should 
think  the  greatest  art  in  your  writers  of  comedies  is  to  please.' 
'  To  please ! '  (says  Sir  Timothy  :)  and  immediately  fell  a  laugh- 
ing. *  Truly,  (says  she),  that  is  my  opinion.'  Upon  this,  he 
composed  his  countenance,  looked  upon  his  watch,  and  took  his 
leave. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's  house 
since  this  notable  conference,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  young  la- 
dy, who  by  this  means  has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 

I  must  confess,  t  could  not  but  observe,  with  a  great  deal  of 
surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by  his  ill-nature,  folly,  and  affecta- 
tion, hath  made  himself  capable  of  suffering  so  many  imaginary 
pains,  and  looking  with  such  a  senseless  severity  upon  the  com- 
mon diversions  of  life. 


No.  192.    SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1710. 

Tecum  Tirere  amem,  teenm  ol>«am  llb«i&— Hob. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  June  Ha 

Some  years  since  I  was  engaged  with  a  coach  full  of  friends  to 
take  a  journey  as  far  as  the  Land's-end.  We  were  very  well 
pleased  with  one  another  the  first  day,  every  one  endeavouring 
to  recommend  himself  by  his  good  humour  and  complaisance  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  This  good  correspondence  did  not  last 
long ;  one  of  our  party  was  soured  the  very  first  evening  by  a 
plate  of  butter  which  had  not  been  melted  to  his  mind,  and 
which  spoiled  his  temper  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  -continued  up* 
<m  the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  second  fell  off  from  his 
-good  humour  the  next  morning,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  could 
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imagine,  but  beoan^e  I  chaoced  to  step  into  tbe  caacli  before  big),,l 
and  place  mjaelf  on  the  shady  side.  Thia,  however,  was  but  ; 
own  private  guesa,  for  he  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed  "I 
of  any  thing  else,  for  three  days  following.  The  rest  of  our 
[jaiiy  held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  of  a  sudden  Mr. 
Uprightly  fell  asleep;  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  divert  n 
oblige'  us,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  carried  himself  with  an  i 
eoiieerned,  careless,  drowsy  behayiour,  till  we  came  to  our  I 
stage.  There  were  three  of  us  who  still  held  up  our  heads,  a 
did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable ;  but,  to  my  ] 
shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on  this  side  Eseter,  I  waff  i 
taken  with  an  unaccountable  fit  of  sullenness,  tjiat  hung  upon  mn  I 
foi"  above  threescore  miles ;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  respect, 
or  from  an  accidental  trend  upon  my  foot,  or  from  a  foolish 
maid's  calling  me  The  old  Gentleman,  I  oaunot  tell.  In  short, 
there  was  but  one  who  kept  his  good  humour  to  the  Land's-end. 
There  was  another  coach  that  went  along  with  us,  in  which  I 
likewise  observed,  that  there  were  many  secret  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings, and  animosities ;  for  when  we  joined  companies  at 
night,  I  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  the  pasjengera  neglected 
their  own  company,  and  studied  how  to  make  themselTes  es- 
teemed by  us,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to  them :  till  at 
length  they  grew  so  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  aa 
as  little  as  tbey  did  one  another.  When  I  reflect  upon  this  jour- 
ney, I  often  fancy  it  to  be  a  picture  of  human  life,  in  respect  to 
the  several  friendships,  contracts,  and  ulliaucca,  that  are  uia<le 
id  dissolved  in  the  several  periods  of  it.  The  most  delightful 
id  most  lasting  engagements  are  generally  those  which  pass 
between  man  and  woman;  and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are  they 
weakened,  or  entirely  broken  ?  Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asun 
der  even  in  the  midst  of  courtship,  and  eometimca  groT  cool  i) 
a  very  honey-month.     Some  separate  before  the  firt  t  child,  uvd  1 
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•ome  after  the  fifth  ;  others  coDtiniie  good  ttU  thirty,  others  till 
forty  j  while  some  few,  whose  souls  are  of  au  happier  make,  and 
better  fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  in  a  continual  intercoarse  of  kiud  offices  and  mutual 
endearments. 

When  we,  therefore,  chuse  our  companions  for  life,  if  we 
hope  to  keep  both  them  and  ourselves  in  good  humour  to  the 
last  stage  of  it,  we  rauBt  be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we 
make,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part.  When  the 
persons  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  can  stand  an  examination, 
and  bear  the  scrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon  ( 
with  them,  and  disoover  new  beauties  the  more 
their  characters,  our  love  will  naturally  rise  i 
their  perfections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possessed  of  such  aaeomp1» 
ments  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  to  look  after  those  qualifioiKS 
tions  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  which  are  indispensably  □ 
cessary  towards  this  happy  union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  o 
every  one  to  acquire,  or  at   least  to  cultivate   and 
These,  in  my  opyiion,  are  cheerfulness  and  constancy, 
ful  temper  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty  attvai 
knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.      It  will  lighten 
sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction  ;   convert  ignorance  inl 
ble  simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itself  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tempers  and  uniform 
dispositions,  and  may  be  acquired  by  those  of  the  greatest  fickle- 
ness, violence,  and  piission,  who  consider  seriously  the  terms  of 
auion  upon  which  they  eome  together,  the  mutual  interest  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the  motives  that  ought  to  incite 
their  tenderness  and  compassion  towards  those  wLo  have  their 
dependance  upon  them,  and  are  cmbiirked  with  them  for  life  in 
the  saiDG  state  of  happiness  or  misery.      Constancy,  when  it 
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growB  in  the  mind  upon  considerations  of  this  nature,  buoomes 
moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  good-oature,  tiiat  is  not  Eubjcct  t 
any  change  of  liealtli,  age,  fortaDe,  or  any  of  tliose  acci^eata 
wliioh  are  apt  to  unsettle  tlie  best  dispositions  that  are  founded 
rather  in  constitution  than  in  reason.*  Where  such  a  constancy 
an  this  is  wanting,  the  most  inflamed  passion  may  fall  away  into 
caldnesa  and  indifference,  and  the  most  melting  tenderness  de- 
generate into  hatred  and  averHion.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  fitory  that  is  very  well  known  in  the  North  of  Euglnt 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  packet-hoat  that  bad  several  paB>' 
sengers  on  board  was  caat  away  upon  a  rook,  and  in  so  greats 
ianger  of  sinking,  that  all  who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  as  well  as  tbey  could,  though  only  tliose  who  could 
)mta  well  had  a  hare  possibility  of  doing  it.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  wore  two  women  of  fashion,  who  seeing  themselvus  in 
sueh  a  disconsolate  condition,  begged  of  their  husbands  not  to  ' 
leave  them.  One  of  them  chose  rather  to  die  with  bis  wife,  thai 
\o  forsake  her;  the  other,  though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmost 
jonapasaiou  for  his  wife,  told  her,  that  for  ibe  good  of  their  chil- 
dren, it  waa  better  one  of  them  should  live,  than  both  perish.  J 
By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a  miracle,  when  o 
good  men  bad  taken  the  last  and  long  farewell  in  order  to  save  ] 
himself,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  person  that  was  dear- 
er to  him  than  life,  the  ship  was  preserved.  It  is  with  a  secret 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell  tbe  sequel  of  tba 
story,  and  let  my  reader  know,  that  this  &itbful  pair  who  w 
ready  to  have  died  in  each  others  arms,  about  three  years  after 
their  escape,  upon  some  trilling  disgust,  grew  to  a  coldness  at 
first,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  such  a  degree,  that  tbey  left  c 


■The  Inat  pnri  of  thi^  aentenee  >a  atmng  together  wit 
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another,  an  1  parted  for  ever.  The  other  couple  lived  together 
in  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and  felicity ,  and  what  was  re* 
markable,  the  husband  whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have 
separated  from  his  wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not  beici|§ 
able  to  survive  the  loss  of  her.* 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the  changeableness  and 
inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  very  often  both  dejects  and 
terrifies  me.  Whatever  I  am  at  present,  I  tremble  to  think  what 
I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  I  assure 
myself,  that  I  shall  be  always  true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or 
myself?  in  short,  without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friend- 
ship, or  virtue  in  the  world. 


No.  216.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1710. 

—  KngtB  addere  pondiu. 

jPVom  my  own  Apartment^  Attgtut  25. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonderb ,  every  atom  is  a  standing  miracle, 
and  endowed  with  such  qualities,  as  could  not  be  impressed  on  it 
by  a  power  and  wisdom  less  than  infinite.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  not  discourage  any  searches  that  are  made  into  the  most 
minute  and  trivial  parts  of  the  creation.  However,  since  the 
world  abounds  in  the  noblest  fields  of  speculation,  it  is,  methinks, 
the  mark  of  a  little  genius  to  be  wholly  conversant  among  insects, 
reptiles,  animalcules,  and  those  trifling  rarities  that  furnish  out 
the  apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  oddly  turned  this 
way,  that  though  they  tre  utter  strangers  to  the  common  occur- 

*  Therythm  of  this  sentence  hurt  by  the  repetition  of  "Aer,** — *  aftei 
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rencefl  of  life,  thej  are  able  to  discover  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  Ot  \ 
describe  the  generation  of  a.  mite,  in  uU  ita  circumstances.  They 
we  so  little  versed  in  the  world,  that  they  scarce  know  a  borse 
from  ao  ok  ;  but  at  the  same  time  will  tell  you,  nith  great  dent 
of  gravity,  that  a  flea  is  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  aiiail  an  hermaphro- 
dite. I  Lave  known  one  of  these  whimsical  piiilosophers  who 
has  set  a  greater  value  upon  a  collection  of  spiders  than  he  would  ' 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  has  sold  hia  coat  oSf  hia  back  to  puir 
chase  a  tarantula.*  ,    1 

I  would  not  huve  a  scholar  wholly  uuaoquainted  with  the«4  J 
flecreta  and  curiosities  of  nature ;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  mao,  J 
that  is  capable  of  ao  much  higher  contemplations,  should  not  be  1 
altogether  fixed  upon  such  mean  and  dieproportioned  objects.  1 
Observations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  much  from  I 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  make  us  serioua  upon  trifles,   ' 
by  which   means   they   expose  philosophy  ta   the   ridicule  of  the 
witty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant.      In  abort,  sLudiea  of 
this  nature  should  be  the  diversioua,  relaxations,  and  amusements, 
not  the  care,  buainesa,  and  concern  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  ther 
sort  of  learned  men  who  are  wholly  employed  ii 
gether  the  refuse  of  nature,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
in  their  chests  and  cabinets  such  creatures  i 
trioualy  avoid  the  sight  of.  One  does  not  knoa 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  their  treasure,  without  a  kind' 
of  an  apology  for  it.  I  have  been  shewn  a  beetle  valued  at 
twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad  at  an  hundred  :  but  we  must  take  this 
for  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in. 
the  common  notions  of  the  w< 
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To  show   this  humour  in  its  perfection,  I  shall  present  mv   i 
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reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain  virtuoso,  who  laid  out  a  eon- 
siderable  estate  in  natural  rarities  and  curiosities,  which  upon 
his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  to  his  relations  and  friends  in  the 
following  words : 

THE    WILL    OF    A    VIETUOSO. 

I  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health  of  mind,  but 
in  great  weakness  of  body,  do  by  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, bestow  my  worldly  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  follow- 
ing: 

I'taprimiSy  To  my  dear  wife, 

One  box  of  butterflies, 
One  drawer  of  shells, 
A  female  skeleton, 
A  dried  cockatrice. 

JRenif  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 
My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpillars. 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  May-dew,  and  embrio 
pickle. 

Itenif  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 

Three  crocodile ^s  eggs. 
And  upon  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she  marries  with  her 
mother^s  consent, 

The  nest  of  an  humming-bird. 

Item,  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
lands  he  has  vested  in  my  son  Charles,  I  bequeath 

My  last  yearns  collection  of  grasshoppers. 

Jtenij  To  his  daughter  Susannah,  being  his  only  child,  I  be- 
queath my 
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English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper, 
With  my  lar/2;e  folio  of  Indian  cabbage. 

Iteniy  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Johannes  Els- 
orickius,  professor  in  anatomy,  and  my  associate  in  the  studies 
of  natufe,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  mv  affection  and  friend- 
ship  for  him,  I  bequeath 

My  rat's  testicles,  and 

Whale's  pizzle.-, 
To  him  and  his  issue  male ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  in  the 
said  Dr.  Elscrickius,  then  to  return  to  my  executor  and  his 
heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaac,  by  making  over 
to  him  some  years  since 

A  horned  scarabaeus. 

The  skin  of  a  rattle-snake,  and 

The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king, 

I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this  my  wilL 

My  eldlst  son,  John,  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his 
little  sister  whom  I  keep  by  me  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  man^ 
other  instances  behaved  himself  undutifully  towards  me,  I  do 
disinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  any  part  of  this  my  personal 
estate,  by  giving  him  a  single  cockle-shell. 

To  my  second  son,  Charles,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  flow- 
ers, plants,  minerals,  mosses,  shells,  pebbles,  fossils,  beetles, 
butterflies,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  and  vermin,  not  above  spe- 
cified :  as  also  all  my  monsters,  both  wet  and  dry,  making  the 
0aid  Charles  whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament ;  he  paying,  or  causing  to  be  paid,  the  aforesaid  lega- 
cies within  the  space  of  six  months  after  my  decease.     And  I  do 

hereby  revoke  all  other  wills  whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made. 
VOL.  nr. — 10 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignorant  upstart  in  astrology,  has  publicly  en 
dcayoured  to  persuade  the  ;7orld,  that  he  is  the  late  John  Par- 
tridge, who  died  the  28th  of  March  1 708 ;  these  are  to_  certify 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  fnat  the  true  John  Partridge  was  not 
only  dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  so  to  this  present  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 


No.  218.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1710. 

Sorlptomm  Chorus  omnis  amat  nemos  et  fbglt  orbes.— Hob. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  August  80. 
I  CHANCED  to  rise  very  early  one  particular  morning  thia 
summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  myself  among 
the  fields  and  meadows,  while  the  green  was  new,  and  the  flowers 
in  their  bloom.  As  at  this  season  of  the  year  evei^  lane  is  a 
beautifal  walk,  and  every  hedge  full  of  nosegays,"  I  lost  myself 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  among  several  thickets  and  bushes 
that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  an  agreeable 
confusion  of  notes,*  which  formed"  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the 

»  Nosegay.  An  oddly  compounded  word,  if  wp  take  gay  in  the  sense 
oifine  or  shi>ufy,  expressing,  together,  the  effect  wliich  flowera  h»ive  on  the 
sight  and  smell.  But  gay,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  tliat  which 
cheers,  refreshes,  or  delights  :  and  derived  like  gnudy  from  **  (/audere.""  In 
this  view,  the  composition  is  more  natural  and  proper,  llowever,  the 
word  itself  is,  now,  much  out  of  use. 

*>  Filled  vith — birds,  and — notes.  We  may  say  of  a  thuket,  that  it  is 
filled  with  birds,  or  filled  with  the  notes  of  birds,  but  n«»t  at  the  same  time : 
because  tlie  word,  filled,  must,  then,  be  taken  in  a  different  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  etich;  in  a  literal  sense,  when  connected  with  birds,  and,  n  ineta- 
phorical  sense,  as  joined  to  the  notes  of  birds :  whence  arises  a  degree  of 
<|aaintnes8  and  confusion. 

•  MHJeh  formed.  That  is,  which  birds  and  notes  foimed:  but  one  does 
Mi  Me  how  birds  and  notes  can  be  said  to  form  a  tcene.     lu  short,  tb# 


world  to  one  who  had  pnssed  a.  whole  winter  la  noiae  aud  smoke 
The  freshness  of  the  dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me. 
with  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which  inspired  the  birds 
with  so  many  delightful  instincts,  created  in  me  the  same  kind 
of  animal  pleasure,  and  made  my  heart  overflow  with  sueh  aecrot 
eniotiona  of  joy  and  aatistiLctLon  as  are  not  to  bo  described  or  ao- 
counted  for.  On  this  oceasion,  I  could  not  bat  reflect  upon 
beautiful  simile  in  Milton  : 


'  Aa  one  who  long  in  pnpulons  city  pent. 
Where  houses  tliiifc.  and  sawere,  annoy  Ihe  air, 
Forth  isaning  on  a  enromer'a  morn,  lu  brestba 
Among  the  plensnnt  villagea,  aa:l  furma 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conoeivea  delight: 
The  ameU  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  klne. 
Or  dairy,  eaoh  mrsl  siglit,  sauh  rural  BOund.' 


Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of  polite  authors, 
reneive  an  additional  outertainment  from  the  country, 
vives  in  their  memories  those  charming  descriptions  with  which 
Buch  authors  do  fref[ueatly  abound.' 

I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  simile  in  Miltoi^^ 
and  applying  it  to  myself,  when  I  observed  to  the  windward  of 
me  a  black  cloud  falling  to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  whiolii 
made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a  house  which  I  saw  at  K 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  I  was  walking.  As  I  sat  id 
the  porch,  I  heard  the  voioea  of  two  or  three  persona,  who  sepmed 
very  c&rnest  in  discourse.  My  curiosity  was  raised  when  I  heard 
the  names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Artaxerxes  ;  and  aa  theiz 

whole  Benteiice  ia  heary  and  macaurats.     B'Jt  the   authur  mak«s  anieodlfl 
ia  whotfolh.wa.  " 

*  With  which  KHch  aiilA'-ri  do  freqwutly  olmvnL     One  wonders  ti 
the  expletive  ••do"  inserted  in  this  plnce.     It  was  to  prevent  the  cloau  «t'j^ 
ibis  paragraph  frum  ronnin^  into  a  ver^e  : — 

■•VlUl  irlitebEQih  authors  AwtiiaDtlribnuniL" 
tie  might  have  "aid,  "wliich  are /Tegutitl  in  auch  aalhori." 
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Ulk  seeuied  to  run  on  ancient  heroes,  I  concluded  there  could 
not  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which  reason  I  thought  I  might  very 
fairly  listen  to  what  tl  ey  said. 

After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  which  appeared  to 
me  altogether  groundless  and  chimerical,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
one  say,  '  That  he  valued  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke 
of  Yendosme.'  How  the  Duke  of  Yendosme  should  become  a 
rival  of  the  Black  Prince's,  I  could  not  conceive  :  and  was  mere 
startled,  when  I  heard  a  second  affirm  with  great  vehemence, 
'  That  if  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  not  going  off,  he  should  like 
him  better  than  either  of  them.'  He  added,  ^  That  though  the 
season  was  so  changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
blooming  beauty.'  I  was  wondering  to  myself  from  whence  they 
had  received  this  odd  intelligence,  especially  when  I  heard  them 
mention  the  names  of  several  other  great  generals,  as  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  they  said,  were  both 
running  away.  To  which  they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed 
with  them  in,  *  That  the  Crown  of  France  was  very  weak,  but 
that  the  Marshal  Yillars  still  kept  his  colours.'  At  last  one  of 
them  told  the  company,  *  If  they  would  go  along  with  him,  ho 
would  show  them  a  Chimney  Sweeper  and  a  Painted  Lady  in  the 
same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would  very  much  please  them  ' 
The  phower  which  had  driven  them,  as  well  as  myself,  into  the 
house  was  now  over :  and  as  they  were  passing  by  me  into  the 
garden,  I  asked  them  to  let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  *  If  I  delighted  in  flow- 
ers, it  would  be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  he  could 
show  me  such  a  blow  of  tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the 
whole  country.' 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they  had 
been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and  that  the  kings  and  gen- 
erab  they  had  mentioned  were  only  so  many  tulips,  to  which  tht* 


gardeners,  acc(.rding  to  their  usual  custom,  had  given  sucb  liigti 
titles  and  appellatio&H  of  lioaour. 

I  was  very  mucli  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  glorioas  show 
of  these  gay  vegetables,  that  arose  in  great  profusion  on  all  the 
banks  about  us.  Sometimes  I  considered  theni,  with  the  eye  of 
an  ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects,  varnished 
over  with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained  with  such  a  variety  of  col 
ours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artifieial  dyes  or  tincturca 
Sometimes  I  considered  every  leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue, 
in  which  the  threads  o.ud  fibres  were  woven  togttber  into  different 
configurations,  which  gave  a  diiferent  colonriug  to  tlie  light 
glaoccd  on  the  several  parts  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  I  cotf 
sidered  the  whole  bed  of  tulips,  accordisg  to  the  notion  of  the 
greatest  mathematioian  and  philosopher  that  ever  lived,*  as  a  mul- 
titude of  optic  iiistrumeuts,  designed  for  the  separating  light  into 
all  those  various  colours  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical  ^ipeciijations, 
by  observing  the  company  often  seemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  aeei- 
dentally  praised  a  tulip  as  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  upon 
which  thej  told  me,  it  was  a  common  Foprs-coat,  Upon  that  I 
praised  a  second,  which  it  seems  was  but  another  kind  of  Fool's' 
coat.  I  had  the  same  fate  with  two  or  three  more  ;  for  which 
reason  I  desired  the  owner  of  the  gardeti  to  let  me  itncw  which 
were  the  finest  of  the  flowers,  for  that  I  was  so  unskilftil  in  the 
art,  that  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most  valuable, 
and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest  colours  were  the  most 
beautiful.  The  gentleman  smiled  at  my  ignorance  :  he  seemed 
a  very  plain  honest  man,  and  a  person  of  good  sense,  had  not  liia 
head  been  touched  with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrclsii  rails 
the  Tulippo- Mania,  Tu\nrjro/iacux  ;  insomuch  that  be 
very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the  world  but  a  tulip. 
'  HewtoD.— N. 
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H«  told  me, '  That  he  Talaed  the  bed  of  flowers  whieh  kj 
belore  u«,  and  wsa  not  above  tweotj  yards  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth)  more  than  he  would  the  best  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
England ; '  and  added  ^  That  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
money  it  is,  if  a  foolish  eook-maid  of  his  had  not  almost  ruined 
him  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking  an  handful  of  tulip-roots  for  an 
heap  of  onions,  and  by  that  means  (says  he)  made  me  a  dish  of 
pottage,  that  cost  me  above  lOOOL  sterling.'  He  then  showed 
me  what  ho  thought  the  finest  of  his  tulips,  which  I  found  re- 
ceived all  their  value  from  their  rarity  and  oddness,  and  put  me 
in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are  not  always  the  greatest 
beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happiness,  that  I 
have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteem- 
ed any  thing  the  more  for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to  be 
met  with.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in 
spring  time  as  a  spacious  garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  to  a 
spot  of  daisies,  or  -a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his  bor- 
ders and  parterres.  There  is  not  a  bush  in  blossom  within  a 
mile  of  me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffo- 
dil or  cowslip  that  withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my 
missing  it.  I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind  through  sev- 
eral flelds  and  meadows  with  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  not  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which  has  made  the 
most  pleasing  and  most  beautiful  objects  the  most  ordinary  and 
moti  oommoQ. 
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From  mj  not  Apartnai 

HAVING  recdveiJ  nuiny  letters  filled  with  ooniplinients 
knowledgments  for  my  late  useful  diaeoverj  of  the  political  ba- 
rometer, I  slia.ll  bere  coniumnicate  to  the  public  an  account  of 
my  ecclesiastical  tlier  mo  meter,  the  latter  giving  as  manifest  proy 
nosticatious  of  the  cbaiiges  aud  revalutiouB  iu  Cburob,  as  the  for* 
mer  does  of  those  in  stitte,  and  both  of  them  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  prudent  subject  who  is  resolved  to  keep  whai 
ho  has,  and  get  what  be  can. 

The  church  thermometer,  nbich  I  am  tiow  to  treat  of,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
about  the  tiuie  wbeu  that  religious  prince  put  some  to  death  for 
owuing  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  others  for  denying  transub- 
stantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any  great  use  made  of  tbia 
instrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  aud  vigilant 
priest  or  minister,  (for  he  frei]ueDtly  wrote  himself  both  one  and 
the  other)  who  was  some  time  Vicar  of  Bray.  This  gentlemaa. 
lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good  old  age ;  and  after  having  seen 
several  successions  of  his  neighbouring  clergy  either  burnt  or 
banished,  departed  this  life  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  never 
deserted  his  flock,  and  died  Viear  of  Bray.  As  tliis  glass 
first  designed  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  religioB 
aa  it  raged  in  Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  tht 
reformation,  it  was  marked  at  several  distanoes,  after  the  mtub 
ner  our  ordinary  thermometer  is  to  this  day,  tie.,  '  extreme  bo^. 
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Bultij  hot,  vBTj  hot,  hot,  warm,  temparate,  cold,  just  freezing, 
frost,  hard  frost,  great  frost,  extreme  cold.' 

It  is  well  koowQ,  that  Toricellius,  the  inrentor  of  the  com- 
mon meather-glaaa,  made  the  eiperiment  in  a  long  tuhe  which 
held  thirty-two  foot  of  water  ;  and  that  a  more  modern  virtuoso, 
fiudiug  such  a  machine  altogether  unwieldj  and  useless,  and 
considering  that  thirty  two  incLes  of  quiclisilrer  weighed  as  much 
as  so  many  foot  of  water  in  a  tube  of  the  same  circumference, 
invented  thac  sizeable  iastrument  which  is  now  in  uae.  Aft^r 
this  manuer,  that  I  might  adapt  the  thermometer  I  am  now 
speaking  of  to  the  present  constitution  of  our  church,  as  divided 
into  '  high '  and  '  low,'  I  have  made  some  necessary  variationti 
both  in  the  tube  and  the  fluid  it  contains.  In  the  first  place,  1 
ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast  in  a.  planetary  hour,  and  took  care  to 
seal  it  hermetically,  whcu  the  suu  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn. 
I  then  took  the  proper  precautions  about  the  fluid,  which  is  a 
compound  of  two  very  different  liquors ;  one  of  thoni  a  spirit 
drawn  out  of  a  strong  beady  wine  ;  tlie  other  a  particular  sort  of 
rook  water,  colder  tban  ice,  and  clearer  tlian  crystal.  The  spirit 
is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  so  very  apt  to  fernioKt,  that  unless 
it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  water',  or  pent  up  vory 
close,  it  will  hurst  the  vessel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  funM  , 
and  Bmoke.  The  water,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  such  n  subtle 
piercing  cold,  that  unless  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the 
spirits,  it  will  sink  through  almost  every  thing  thai  it  is  put  into, 
and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  water  mentioned  by 
Quintus  Curtius,  which,  says  the  historian,  could  be  contained  in 
nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  manuscript  has  it)  in  tha 
skull  of  an  ass.  The  tbermotneter  is  marked  according  to  the 
following  figure,  which  I  set  down  at  length,  not  only  to  girn  my 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  it,  but  also  to  fill  up  my  paper. 
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IgDoranoe. 

Persecution. 
Wrath. 
Zeal. 
Chcrch. 
Moderation. 
Lukewaminess. 
Infidelity. 
Ignorance. 
The  reader  will  observe,  tliat  the  church  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  glass,  betweeu  Zeal  and   Moderatioo,  the  situa- 
tion  in  which  she  always  nourishes,  and  in  which  every  good  EiKj* 
iinan  wishes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  oonstitution  of  mB 
country.     Ilowever,  when  it  mounts  to  Zeal  it  is  not  amis?     and 
Vheu  it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still  in  a  most  admirable  t   cper. 
'The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to  rise,  it  has  ^tillan 
inclination  to  ascend,  insomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  fra.a  Zeal 
to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath    to  Persecution,  which  always  endfl  in 
Ignorance,  and  very  often  proceeds  from  it.     In  the  same  manner 
it  frequently  talies  its  progress  through  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass ;  and  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  .lesoend 
from  Moderation  to  Lukewarmneas,  and  from  Lukewannness  to 
Infidelity,  which  very  often  terminates  in  Ignorance,  and  always 
prooeeda  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  observatimi,  that  the  ordinary  ihermometei 
irill  be  affected  by  the  breathing  of  people  who  are  in  the  room 
:ro  it  stands  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible  to  couceivu 
iow  the  glaas  I  am  now  describing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of  a 
|»oltitude  crying  Popery  ;  or  on  the  contrary,  how  it  will  rise 
llien  the  same  multitude  (aa  it  sometimes  happens)  cry  out  in 
be  same  breath,  '  The  Church  is  is  danger.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and  adjusted  it  t« 
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the  above-mcfitioDed  scale  of  religioii,  ib&t  I  might  make  proper  1 
pxjieriments  with  it,  I  carried  it  under  luy  cloak  to  several  eoffeB-  3 
houses,  and  other  places  of  resort  about  this  great  eitj.     At  St,  ' 
James's  coffee-house,  the  liquor  stood  at  Moderation ;    bat  at  I 
Will's,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  it  subsided  to  tlie  very  lowest  mark 
*u  the  glass.     At  the  Grecian,  it  mounted  but  just  one  point 
t.igher;  at  the  Rainbow,  it  still  asceuded  two  degrees:  Child's 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal,  and  other  adjacent  colTee-bouses  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lotrer  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went  further  into 
the  city,  till  at  length  it  settled  at  Moderatioo,  where  it  continued 
all  the  time  I  stayed  about  the  'Change,  as  also  whilst  I  passed 
by  the  Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  through 
the  whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  never  observed  my  glass  to  rise 
at  the  same  time  that  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  esperioient,  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  | 
who  works  under  me  in  the  occult  sciences,  to  make  a  progress   ] 
with  my  glass  ttirough   the  whole   island   of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
after  his  return,  to  present  me  with  a  register  of  his  observatioiM. 
I  guessed  beforehand  at  the  temper  of  several  places  he  passed   , 
through,  by  the  characters  they  have  had  time  out  of  mind.     Thtw 
that  facetious  divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Banbury  1 
near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place  famous  for  ci 
and  eeal,  which  I  find  by  my  glass  is  true  to  this  day,  ae  to  tbe   | 
latter  part  of  this  description ;  though  I  must  confess,  it  i 
the  same  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  lesrn-    i 
tid  author  ;  and  thus  of  other  places.     In  short,  I   have  now  by 
me,  digested  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  tho  counties,  corpora 
tiODB,  and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  respective  fem 
pers,  as  thej  stand  related  to  my  thermometer :  but  this  I  shall 
keep  to  mycielf,  beeause  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing  that 
nay  seem  to  iafluenoe  any  ensuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate  by  this  my  in. 
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Tention,  is  the  iame  wLicli  was  long  ago  advanced  by  that  ahle  | 
teacher  Horace,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  dis- 
e  should  be  careful   not  to  overxhoot  onrselvea  in  the 
pursuits  even  of  virtue.     Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the  point 
D  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  ooe,  and  frost  out  of  tha 
otlier.     But  alas  !  the  world  is  too  wise  to  waiitsuch  a  precaution. 
The  terms  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  aa  commonly  used,  do 
t  so  much  denote  a  principle,  as  they  distinguish  a  party.     They 
0  like  words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  orifri- 
nal  signification,  but  are  only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men 
gether,  and  to  let  them  know  friends  from  enemies. 
I  must  eonfesE,  I  have  considered  with  some  little  attention, 
the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  these  great  national  sects  have 
upon  their  practice  ;  and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccount- 
able tbinga  of  our  times,  that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen,  who 
entirely  agree  in  their  lives,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  differ 
in  their  religioa 
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MUerUun  inipM»b«t  opm. Otid. 

Jl^om  my  ovm  Aparlmen-t,  S/pttmber  13. 

It  is  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  nevrs,  to  entertain  myself  with 
those  collections  of  advertisements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all 
our  public  prints.  These  I  consider  as  accounts  of  news  from 
the  little  world,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of 
e  paper  are  from  the  great  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  sovereign 
prince  is  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the  other  wo  hear  of  a  tradea- 
n  who  hath  -hut  up  his  shop,  and  run  away.  If  in  one  wo  find 
the  victory  of  a  general,  in  the  other  we  see  tjie  desertion  of  a  pri- 
vate eoldicr.     I  must  confess,  I  have  a  certain  weakness  in 
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temper,  that  is  ofteu  very  macL  affected  by  ibese  little  domcatw  i 
ocoiirreuccs,  and  have  freijueotly  been  caught  witL  tears  i 
ejcH  over  a  melancliolj  adveriiBement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridiculoas  lights,  ad-  I 
vertiacQieuts  are  of  great  nse  to  the  vnlgar :  first  of  all,  as  they  I 
are  iostruineats  of  ambition.     A  man  t'"it  is  by  no  means  big  1 
enough  for  the  gazette,  may  easily  creep    itotlie  advertiseinenta  : 
by  which  means  we  often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of 
newH  with  a.  plenipotentiary,  or  a  run7]ii)g-footmaii  with   an   am- 
basaador.     An  advertisement  from  Piccadilly  goes  down  to  pos- 
terity, with  an  article  from  Madrid ;  and  John  Bartlett,*  of  Good- 
man's Fields,  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.     Thns  the  fable  lells  ns, '  That  the  wren  moonted 
as  high  as  the  eagle,  by  getting  npon  his  back.'  J 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  have  been  turned  to 
of  late  ycara,  Iiaa  been  the  management  of  oontroveray,  inaoniuoh, 
that  above  half  the  advertisements  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are 
purely  poliitnical.  The  inventors  of  '  Strops  for  Razors''  have 
written  against  one  another  this  way  for  several  years,  and  that 
A'tth  great  bitterness ;  as  the  whole  urgument  pro  and  con  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  '  Morning  Gowns '  is  still  carried  on  after  the  aarae 
manner,  I  need  not  mention  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Anderson's,  j 
pills;  nor  take  notice  of  the  many  satirical  works  of  this  nature 
BO  frequently  published  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had  the  conSdenco 
to  advertise  upon  that  learned  knight,  my  very  worthy  friend.  Sir 
William  Read:  but  I  shall  not  interpose  in  their  quarrel;  Sir 
William  can  give  biro  hia  own  in  advertisements,  that,  in  tfaa 
judgment  of  the  impartial,  are  as  well  penned  as  the  doctor's. 

The  third  and  last  use  of  these  writinf^  is,  to  inform  tht 

'  Kiuhols  h^  »a  iatereeting  note  oa  bhia- 
*  A  truBB-nisker.  [N.] 


e  furniBhed  with  almost  every  thing  tbit  J 


r  splits  in  his  alotbeB.  he  may  here  meet  with  proper  I 


euros  and  remedies.     If  a  n 


that  13  stolei 


strayed ;  if  h 


:  wants  new 
her  for  his  hody 


electuaries,  i 
his  mind,  this  I 


asses  milk,  or  any  thing  else, 
i"  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  art  in  writing  advertisem.ent9,  is  the  finding  out  n 
propei  method  to  catch  the  reader's  eye;  without  which  a  good 
thing  may  pass  oyer  unobserved,  or  be  lost  among  commissionji 
of  bankrupt  Asterisks  and  bands  were  formerly  of  great  use 
for  this  purpose.  Of  late  years,  the  JV.  B.  has  beeo  muob  in 
fashion ;  as  also  little  cuts  and  figures,  the  invention  of  which  wa- 
must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  Bpring-trusses.  I  must  not  here 
omit  the  blind  Italian  character,  wbicb  being  scarce  legible,  always 
fises  and  detaios  the  eye,  and  gives  the  ourioua  reader  sometbinj; 
like  the  satisfaction  of  prying  into  a  secret. 

Bat  the  great  skill  in  an  advertiser,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style 
which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is  to  mention  'the  universal  esteem, 
or  general  reputation,'  of  things  that  were  never  heard  of  If  ho 
is  a  physician  or  astrologer,  he  must  change  his  lodgings  freijueut- 
1y,  and  (though  bo  never  saw  any  body  in  them  besides  his  owa 
family)  give  public  notice  of  it,  '  For  the  information  of  the 
Nobiliiy  and  Gentry.'  Since  I  am  thus  uaefuliy  employed  in 
writing  criticisms  on  the  works  of  these  diminutive  authors,  I 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  an  advcrtisemeut  which  has  lately 
made  its  appearance,  and  is  written  altogether  ia  a  Ciceronian 
manner.  It  was  seat  to  me,  with  five  sbillings,  to  be  inserted 
among  my  advertisements;  but  as  it  is  a  pattern  of  good  writing 
in  this  way  I  shall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 


"  The 


jhest   compounded    Spirit  of  Lavender,  the  most  J 
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glorious  (if  the  expression  maybe  used)  enliTening  scent  and 
flavour  that  can  possibly  be,  which  so  raptures  the  spirits,  delights 
the  gust,  and  gives  such  airs  to  the  countenance,  as  are  not  to  be 
imagined  but  by  those  that  have  tried  it.  The  meanest  sort  of 
the  thing  is  admired  by  most  gentlemen  and  ladies  :  but  this  far 
more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  -gaining  among  all  a  more 
than  common  esteem.  It  is  sold  (in  neat  flint  bottles  fit  for  the 
pocket)  only  at  the  Golden  Key,  in  Wharton's  Court,  near  Hoi- 
bom  Bars,  for  Ss.  6d.  with  directions." 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  several  flowers  in 
which  this  spirit  of  lavender  is  wrapped  up,  (if  the  expression 
may  be  used)  I  cannot  excuse  my  fellow  labourers  for  admitting 
into  their  papers  several  uncleanly  advertisements,  not  at  all 
proper  to  appear  in  the  works  of  polite  writers.  Among  these  I 
must  reckon  the  '  Carminative  wind-expelling  Pills.'  If  the 
doctor  had  called  them  his  Carminative  Pills,  he  had  done  as 
•>v  cleanly  as  any  one  could  have  wished ;  but  the  second  word  entirely 
destroys  the  decency  of  the  first.  There  are  other  absurdities  of 
this  nature  so  very  gross,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them ;  and 
shall  therefore  dismiss  this  subject,  with  a  public  admonition  to 
Michael  Parrot ;  that  he  do  not  presume  any  more  to  mention  a 
certain  worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  seven 
foot  in  my  memory ;  for  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  is  the 
same  that  was  but  nine  foot  long  about  six  months  ago. 

By  the  remaiks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a 
collection  of  advertisements  is  a  kind  of  miscellany ;  the  writer 9 
ot  which  contrary  to  all  authors,  except  men  of  quality,  give 
money  to  the  booksellers  who  publish  their  copies.  The  genius 
of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly  shown  in  his  method  of  ranging  and 
digesting  these  little  tracts.  The  last  paper  I  took  up  in  my 
hands;  pla?es  them  in  the  following  order : 
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The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &o. 

The  beautifying  cream  for  the  face,  &o. 

Pease  and  plaisters,  &e. 

Nectar  and  ambrosia,  &o. 

Four  freehold  tenements  of  15/.  per  annum.  &o 

•^*  The  present  State  of  England,  &o. 

4t4  Annotations  upon  the  Tatler,  &o.  * 

A  COMMISSION  of  bankrupt  being  awarded  against  B.  L.  book 
seller,  &o. 
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Jnvenls  quondam,  nunc  Faemina  Gfeneun, 


£t  &to  in  veterem  rursus  revoluta  flguram. — Visa 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  18. 
It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to  transmit  to  pos 
terity  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  monstrous  in  my  own 
times.  For  this  reason  I  shall  here  publish  to  the  world  the  life 
of  a  person  who  was  neither  man  nor  woman,  as  written  by  one 
of  my  ingenious  correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated 
Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  erudition,  and  those  occasional  dis- 
sertations, which  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  history. 
The  life  I  am  putting  out,  is  that  of  Margery,  alias  John  Young, 
Bommonly  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Young,  who  (as  the  town 
very  well  knows)  was  a  woman  that  practised  physic  in  man's 
clothes,  and  after  having  had  two  wives  and  several  children,  died 
about  a  month  since. 

^  y.  Tlie  original  advertisements  whicSi  accompanied  the  Tatler  it 
NiohoU'B  ed.,  and  many  in  this. — Qr, 
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"  SlE, 

"  I  HERE  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  short  account  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Young's  life,  which  you  may  call  (if  you  please) 
a  second  part  of  the  farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This  perhaps 
will  not  seem  so  strange  to  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  have 
somewhere  mentioned  with  honour  your  sister  Kirleus'  as  a 
practitioner  both  in  physio  and  astrology :  but  in  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  a  she-quack  is  altogether  as  strange  and 
astonishing  a  creature  as  a  Centaur  that  practised  physic  in 
the  days  of  Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  Rehearsal,  ^scu- 
lapius,  the  great  founder  of  your  art,  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  beard,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  behaviour  of  a  tyrant, 
who  is  branded  by  Heathen  historians  as  guilty  both  of  sacrilege 
and  blasphemy,  having  robbed  the  statue  of  JSsculapius  of  a  thick 
bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  alleged  for  his  excuse,  '  That  it  was 
a  shame  the  son  should  have  a  beard  when  his  father  Apollo  had 
none.'  This  latter  instance,  indeed,  seems  something  to  favour  a 
female  professor,  since  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  ancient  statues 
of  Apollo  are  generally  made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  woman  : 
nay,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  have  seen  them 
both,  that  the  famous  Apollo  in  the  Belvidere  did  very  much 
resemble  Dr.  Young.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  was  a 
kind  of  Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  devastations  and 
slaughters  as  any  of  our  chief  heroes  in  the  art,  and  was  as  fatal 
to  the  English  in  these  our  days,  as  the  famous  Joan  d'Arc  was 
in  those  of  our  forefathers. 

''  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  I  am  about 
to  write,  till  the  year  1695,  at  which  time  the  doctor,  being  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  bastard  child 
The  scandal  of  such  a  misfortune  gaye  so  great  uneasiness  to 

1  There  were  two  she  quacks  of  this  name,  Sosannah  and  Mary,  who 
advertised  upon  one  another. — Q. 


pretty  Mrs.  Peggy,  {for  that  was  the  name  by  which  tha  doetotij 
WB3  then  called)  that  she  left  her  family,  and  followed  ber  lover' 
to  Louduu,  with  a  fixed  resoliitioii,  eome  way  or  other,  to  recover 
her  lost  reputation :  but  instead  of  changing  her  life,  which  ons 
would  have  expected  from  bo  good  a  dispoBitiou  of  micd,  she 
took  it  iu  her  head  to  nhange  her  sen.  This  was  soon  done  by 
tht  help  of  a  Bwurd,  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  her  first  design  was  to  turn  man -midwife,  haviog 
heraetf  Imd  some  cjEpcriencc  in  those  affairs  :  but  thiukiiig  this 
too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future  fortune,  she  at  length 
bought  her  a  gold  button  coat,  and  act  up  for  a  physician.  Thna 
we  see  the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  lier  youth  made  Hrs.  Yoang 
a  doctor,  that  formerly  made  one  of  the  sanie  sex  a  pope. 

"The  doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  busineaa  at  first,  but 
very  often  met  with  accideuts  that  dis(^uioted  him.  As  he  wanted' 
that  deep  magisterial  voice  whicli  gives  authority  to  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of 
those  words,  '  Take  these  pills,'  he  unfortunately  got  the  nick- 
name of  '  The  Sijueaking  Doctor.'  If  this  circumstance  alarmed 
the  doctor,  there  was  another  that  gave  him  no  small  disquiet, 
and  very  much  diminished  his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  him- 
self ruD  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack,  in  all  families  that 
had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cautious  father,  or  a  jealous  husband. 
These  would  often  complain  among  one  another,  that  they  did 
not  like  such  a  smuck-faced  physician  ;  though  iu  truth,  had  they 
known  how  justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they  would  rather  Jiave 
favoured  his  practice,  than  have  apprehended  any  thing  from  it. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs.  Young  to  chango 
her  coudition,  and  take  in  marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman, 
who  lived  with  her  in  good  reputation,  aud  made  her  the  father 
of  tt  very  pretty  girl.  But  this  part  of  her  happiness  waa  soon 
after  destroyed  by  a  distemper  which  was  too  hard  & 


I 
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sician,  and  carried  off  hia  wife.     The  doctor  had  not  been  a 
widow  long,  before  he  married  his  second  lady,  with  whom  also 
he  lived  in  very  good  understanding.     It  so  happened,  that  the 
doctor  was  with  child  at  the  same  time  that  his  lady  was ;  but 
the  little  ones  coming  both  together,  they  passed  for  twins.    The 
doctor  having  entirely  established  the  reputation  of  his  manhood, 
especially  by  the  birth  of  the  boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately 
delivered,  and  who  very  much  resembles  him,  grew  into  good 
business,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of  venereal 
distempers ;  but  would  have  had  much  more  practice  among  his 
own  sex,  had  not  some  of  them  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  de 
mand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the  doctor  was  not  able 
to  give  them.     The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  doctor 
some  uneasiness  at  first,  instead  of  betraying  his  person,  only 
recommended  his  physic.     Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very  agreeable  surprise  in  one  of 
Moliere's  plays,  where  a  young  woman  applies  herself  to  a  sick 
person  in  the  habit  of  a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her  patient,  who 
was  something  scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  physician,  to  the 
following  purpose  : — "  I  begun  to  practise  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  and  am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age ; 
but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  medicaments,  have  maintained  myself  in 
the  same  beauty  and  freshness  I  had  at  fifteen.'    For  this  reason, 
Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  student  in  physic 
should  have  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  healthy  look ;  which  in- 
deed seem  as  necessary  qualifications  for  a  physician,  as  a  good 
life,  and  virtuous  behaviour,  for  a  divine.     But  to  return  to  our 
•ubjeot.    About  two  years  ago,  the  doctor  was  very  much  afflicted 
with  the  vapours,  which  grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  about 
fix  weeks  since  they  made  an  end  of  him.    His  death  discovered  the 
disguise  be  bad  acted  under,  and  brought  him  back  again  to  his 
firmer  nex.     'Tis  said,  that  at  his  burial,  the  pall  was  held  up  by 
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six  women  of  some  fashion  The  doctor  left  behind  him  a  widow, 
and  two  fatherless  children,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  besides  the 
little  boy  before  mentioned.  In  relation  to  whom  we  may  say 
of  the  doctor,  as  the  good  old  ballad  about  *  The  Children  in 
the  Wood '  says  of  the  unnatural  uncle,  that  he  was  father  and 
mother  both  in  one.  These  are  air  the  circumstances  that  I 
eould  learn  of  Dr.  Young's  life,  which  might  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  obscene  fictions  :  but  as  I  know  those  would  never 
have  gained  a  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not  troubled  you  with 
any  impertinence  of  that  nature ;  having  stuck  to  the  truth  very 
scrupulously,  as  I  always  do  when  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sir,  Your,"  &o. 

I  shall  add,  as  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  that  I  am  informed, 
the  famous  Saltero,*  who  sells  coffee  in  his  museum  at  Chelsea, 
has  by  him  a  curiosity  which  helped  the  doctor  to  carry  on  hia 
imposture,  and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  curious  in- 
quirer. 
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QoflBeitam  merltis  some  saperbiain. — Hob. 

From  my  oion  Apartment^  September  26. 

The  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself:  every  living  creature 
is  inhabited.  A  flea  has  a  thousand  invisible  insects  that  ttJize 
him  as  he  jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels 
upon  him.  A  very  ordinary  microscope  shows  us,  that  a  louse 
is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and 
oceans  in  the  several  vessels  of  his  body,  which  are  filled  with 

I  V.  noJ  ?8  to  No.  84,  NichoU'e  ed, — G. 
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innumerable  shoals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  it  .a  wbole 
world  of  inhabitants ;  insomuch  that,  if  we  believe  the  calcular 
tions  some  have  made,  there  are  more  living  creatures,  which  are 
too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  behold,  about  the  leviathan,  than 
there  are  of  visible  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
Thus  every  nobler  creature  is  as  it  were  the  basis  and  support 
of  multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when  I  think  on 
those  numberless  vermin  that  feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their 
sustenance  out  of.it;  I  mean,  the  small  wits  and  scribblers  that 
every  day  turn  a  penny  by  nibbling  at  my  lucphrations.  This 
has  been  so  advantageous  to  this  little  species  of  writers,  that,  if 
they  do  me  justice,  I  may  expect  to  have  my  statue  erected  in 
Grub-street,  as  being  a  common  benefactor  to  that  quarter. 

They  say,  when  a  fox  is  very  much  troubled  with  Adas,  ho 
goes  into  the  next  pool  with  a  little,  lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth, 
and  keeps  his  body  under  water,  till  the  vermin  get  into  it,  after 
which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving,  leaves  his  tormentors  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  get  their  livelihood  where  they  can.  I 
would  have  these  gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do  not  serve  them 
after  the  same  manner ;  for  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my 
temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  some  time  or 
other  disappear  ;  and  what  will  then  become  of  them  ?  Should 
I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine  would  there  be  among  the 
hawkers,  printers,  booksellers,  and  authors  ?  It  would  be  like 
Dr.  Burgesses*  dropping  his  cloak,  with  the  whole  congregation 
hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  it.  To  enumerate  some  of  these  my 
doughty  antagonists,  1  was  threatened  to  be  answered  weekly  Tit 
for  Tat :  I  was  undermined  by  the  Whisperer,  haunted  by  Tom 
Brown's  Ghost,  scolded  at  by  a  Female  Tatler,  and  slandered 

*  Daniel  Burgess  wss  secretary  and  reader  to  the  princess  Sopkia  al 
the  court  of  Hanover  '.    1714*-  N 


L  by  anotlier  of  the  wiue  character,  nnder  tlie  title  of  Atalaiitia 
'  I  have  beeu  annotated,  retattle*d,  examined,  and  condoled  :  but 
it  being  my  stauding  maxim,  never  to  apeak  ill  of  tbe  dead  ;  I 
shall  let  tbeae  authora  rest  in  peace,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
tiiiiiking  that  I  have  sometimes  been  the  means  of  their  getting 
■  belly-full.  When  I  see  myself  thus  surrounded  by  such  for- 
midable enemies,  I  often  think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Eed  Cross 
in  Speneer'a  Den  of  Error,  who,  after  he  has  cut  off  the  dragon's 
head,  and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  ink,  sees  a  thousand 
monstrous  reptiles  making  their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with 
I  many  heads,  another  with  none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

I  The  Bame  so  wire  annojed  hoa  the  knight, 

Hist  well  nigh  chunked  with  t!iu  ileadly  stink, 
HU  CoTvei  fail,  he  ciin  no  longer  light ; 
Whose  courage  when  the  fiend  peiueived  to  ehriak, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  titr  helhab  aiiik 
Her  fruitful  curaeil  spawn  of  seqienta  ."mall. 
Deformed  mousters,  foul,  and  black  a«  ink; 
Wliiuh  Bwarining  all  aboitt  his  legs  did  eravl. 
And  bira  encombred  sore,  but  could  Dot  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  ahe|iherd  in  sweet  even-tide, 

When  ruddy  I'hoibiiB  gina  to  welk  in  weat. 

High  on  an  bill,  hia  flock  tn  viewea  w)d(% 

Uarkti  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best: 

A  cloud  of  combruns  gnnta  do  him  molest, 

All  Btririug  to  infix  Iheir  feeble  sthigB, 

That  from  their  nojance  he  no  wheie  can  rest; 

But  with  his  ctowaieh  hands  their  tender  wiugK 

lie  brnaheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  ninr  their  luurmurii^^i' 

If  ever  I  should  want  Buch  a  fry  of  little  authors  to  attend 

e,  I  shall  think  my  paper  in  a,  very  decaying  condition.     They 

e  like  ivy  about  an  oak,  which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  same 

time  that  it  eata  into  it ;  or  like  a  great  man's  equipage,  that  da 

hoDonr  to  the  person  on  whom  they  feed.     For  my  part,  when  I 

■  Fairy  Queen,  L.  i,  1.  l.^V.  23-a5,_N. 
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Bee  myself  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  consider  mj  antagonists  as 
malicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  am  resolved  never  to  take 
any  notice  of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours  without  being 
prompted  to  it  by  an  empty  stomach,  in  return  to  their  censures 
I  shall  take  pains  to  excel,  and  never  fail  to  persuade  myself, 
that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but  their  envy  or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  man  and  a  moralist, 
with  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night,  were  one  day 
got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where  they  abused  their  neigh- 
bours in  a  very  sociable  manner.  This  satire  at  last  fell  upon 
the  sun,  whom  they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  imper- 
tinent, and  inquisitive.  Upon  which  the  sun,  who  overheard 
them,  spoke  to  them  after  this  manner :  '  Gentlemen,  I  wonder 
how  you  dare  abuse  one  that  you  know  could  in  an  instant  scorch 
you  up,  and  burn  every  mother^s  son  of  you :  but  the  only  an- 
swer I  shall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall  take  of  you,  is,  to 
shine  on.' 


No.  239.  THURSDAYi  OOTOBEB  19,  1710. 

— — Kecam  oertaHe  feretar.— Otid. 

From  my  o\ni  Apartment^  October  lb. 
It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  an- 
other, who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  performances. 
A  judge  would  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  nevei 
been  known  at  the  bar.  Cicero  was  reputed  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  age  and  country  before  he  wrote  a  book  De  Oratore ;  and 
Horace  the  greatest  poet  before  he  published  his  Art  of  Poetry 


I  {The  obeerTBtioa  arises  naturally  in  any  one  jrho  caals  his  eye 
upoQ  thie  last  meDtioncd  author,  where  he  will  find  the  critieiems 
.  placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  book,  thai 
Mad  BatireB  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

A  modera,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mentioQ,  becauso  I  would 
not  make  a  silly  paper  sell,  was  born  a  critic 
and,  like  one  of  the  race  of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the 
world  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  Wie  works  put  me  ia  mind  of 
the  story  that  is  told  of  a  Germao  monk,  who  was  taking  a  cata 
logue  of  a  friend's  library,  and  meeting  with  a  Htbrew  book  in 
watered  it  uodor  the  title  of,  '  A  book  that  has  the  beginning 
where  the  end  should  be.'  This  author,  in  the  last  of  hia  crudi- 
ties, has  amasaud  together  a  heap  of  quotations,  to  prove  that 

ice  and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  modeater  men  than  my- 
self, and  if  bis  worka  were  to  live  as  long  as  mine,  they  might 
possibly  give  posterity  a  notion,  that  Isaac  Bickerataffe  was  a 
very  conceited  old  fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  TuUy  or 

i'rancis  Bacon.  Had  this  aerious  writer  fallen  upon  me  only, 
I  oould  have  orerlonked  it ;  but  to  see  Cicero  abused,  ia,  I  must 
oonfeas,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  censure  he  paaaes  upon  tbia 
great  man  runa  thus  :  '  The  itch  of  being  very  abusive,  is  almost 
inseparable  from  vaiu-giory.  Tully  has  these  two  faults  in  ao 
high  a  degree,  that  nothing  bat  hia  being  the  best  writer  in  the 
world  can  make  amends  for  them.'  The  i^curriloua  wretch  goes 
J  to  say  I  am  as  bad  aa  Tully.  His  words  are  these ;  '  And 
yet  the  Tatler,  in  bis  poper  of  September  '^6,  has  outdone  him 
a  both.  Ho  apeaka  of  himself  with  more  arrogance,  and  with 
luore  insolence  of  othera.'*    Iain  afraid, bv  his  discourse,  this 

leman  has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully.  If  he 
had,  he  would  have  observed  a  passage  in  that  historian,  wherein 

las  with  great  delicacy  distinguished  between  two  passions 
which  are  usually  complicated  in  human  nature,  and  which 


I 
I 
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ordinary  writer  would  not  have  thought  of  separating.  Not 
having  my  Greek  spectacles  by  me,  I  shall  quote  the  passage 
word  for  word  as  I  find  it  translated  to  my  hand.  *  Neverthele*« 
though  he  was  intemperately  fond  of  his  own  praise,  yet  he  was 
very  free  from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally  profuse  in  com- 
mending both  the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries,  as  is  to  be 
understood  by  his  writings ;  and  many  of  those  sayings  are  still 
recorded,  as  that  concerning  Aristotle,  *  That  he  was  a  river  of 
flowing  gold.'  Of  Plato's  dialogue,  *  That  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  discourse  as  he  did.'  Theophrastus  he  was  wont 
to  call  his  peculiar  delight ;  and  being  asked  which  of  Demos- 
thenes his  orations  he  liked  best  ?  He  answered,  '  The  longest' 
*  And  as  for  eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either  for  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not, 
by  writing  or  speaking  favourably  of,  render  more  illustrious.' 

Thus  the  critic  tells  us,  that  Cicero  was  excessively  vain- 
glorious and  abusivo ;  Plutarch,  that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abu- 
sive.    Let  the  reader  believe  which  of  them  he  pleases. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world  that  I  call  him  names ; 
and  that  in  my  passion  I  said,  *  He  was  a  flea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a 
bat,  a  small  wit,  a  scribbler,  and  a  nibbler.'  When  he  has  thus 
bespoken  his  reader's  pity,  he  falls  into  that  admirable  vein  of 
mirth,  which  I  shall  set  down  at  length,  it  being  an  exquisite 
piece  of  raillery,  and  written  in  great  gaiety  of  heart.  *  After 
this  list  of  names,  (viz.  flea,  louse,  owl,  bat,  &c.)  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  say,  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well ; 
[  wonder  how  he  will  write  when  he  has  lost  his  temper  ?  I  sup- 
pose, as  he  now  is  very  angry  and  unmannerly,  he  will  then  be 
exceeding  courteous  and  good-humoured.'  If  I  can  outlive  tkis 
niUery,  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  criticism  made  use  of  by  this  author, 
(ftr  I  duJl  take  care  how  I  call  him  a  scribbler  again)  w'lick 
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inny  turn  into  ridicule  any  work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein 
there  is  a  variety  of  thoughts :  this  the  reader  will  observe  in 
the  following  words ;  *  He  (meaning  me)  is  so  intent  upon  being 
something  extraordinary,  that  he  scarce  knows  what  he  would  be , 
and  is  as  fruitful  in  his  similes  as  a  brother  of  his  whom  I  lately 
took  notice  of*  In  the  compass  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  him- 
self to  a  fox,  to  Daniel  Burgess,**  to  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross, 
to  an  oak  with  ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  great  man  with  an  equipage.' 
I  think  myself  as  much  honoured  by  being  joined  in  this  part  of 
his  paper  with  the  gentleman  *  whom  he  here  calls  my  brother, 
as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  by  being  mentioned  with  Horace 
and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish  ten  papers  without 
stealing  from  himself;  but  to  show  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack 
of  writing,  and  that  the  author  is  got  into  a  certain  road  of  criti- 
cism, I  shall  set  down  his  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  here  glances  upon,  as  they  stand  on  his  6th  paper, 
and  desire  the  reader  to  compare  them  with  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage upon  mine. 

*  In  thirty  lines  his  patron  is  a  river,  the  Frimum  Mobile,  a 
Pilot,  a  Victim,  the  Sun,  any  Thing,  and  Nothing.  He  bestows 
increase,  conceals  his  source,  makes  the  machine  move,  teaches  to 
steer,  expiates  our  offences,  raises  vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he 
sets.'  •* 

What  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of  criticism  ?  I  think 
I  was  never  in  my  life  so  much  offended  as  at  a  wag  whom  I  once 
met  with  in  a  coffee-house  :  he  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  miscel- 
lanies, and  was  reading  the  following  short  copy  of  verses,' which 

■  Dr.  Garth,  v.  Examiner,  No.  6,  and  Tatler,  No.  78. — N. 
^  V.  Tatlei;  No.   66,  and  note,  r.  852  of  Nichols's  edition,  and  Tatler, 
Na  229,  and  note  vol.  vL  p.  112. — N. 
«  Dr.  Girth— N. 
*  Dr.  G:irtl»*s  verses  to  ray  Lord  Treasurer. — ^N. 

VOL.   IV. — 11 
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without  flattery  to  the  author,*  is  (I  think)  as  beautiful  in  its  kind 
as  any  one  in  the  English  tongue. 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy, 

Can  with  resistless  art  employ. 

This  fan  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love ; 

But  she  with  such  an  air  and  mien,  *■ 

Not  to  be  told,  or  safely  e^een, 

Iiirects  its  wanton  motions  so, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow ; 

Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame. 

To  evVy  other  breast  a  flame. 

When  this  coxcomb  had  done  reading  them,  *  Hey-day  I  (says 
he)  what  instrument  is  this  that  Flavia  employs  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  not  to  be  told,  or  safely  seen  ?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  toy,  a 
Cupid's  bow,  a  fan,  and  an  engine  in  love.  It  has  wanton  mo- 
tions, it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames.' 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick,  and  a  fool  merry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of,  falls  upon 
somebody  whom  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at :  but  I  find  the  whole 
inTective  turns  upon  a  man  who  (it  seems)  has  been  imprisoned 
for  debt,^  Whoever  he  was,  I  most  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the 
same  time  must  put  the  Examiner  in  mind,  that  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  critic,  he  still  ought  to  remember  he  is  a  Christian. 
Poverty  was  never  thought  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  met  with  a  satire  upon  a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  expressions,  of  being 
dull  by  design,  witty  in  October,  shining,  excelling,  and  so  f  .>rth ; 
thej  are  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling,  who  has  no  other 

*  J%e  «N/Aar.  Fhr.  Atterbury,  and  as  was  commoidy  l^lieved  in  hi>n.>r 
of  MrNk  Anne  OUfielcL—O. 


*  Another  topy — ^Tet  she  with  !n^u*eful  air  and  m:en. — N. 

*  Y,  TaUer.  ^a  9^  vol  i  p.  W^  (NichoU)    >o;«  ^«l  SiS^  lote  p 
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metliod  of  showing  his  parts,  but  by  little  variations  and  repeti- 
tions of  the  man's  words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  in  this 
particular,  but  in  its  very  essence,  is  like  Ovid's  echo : 

QuflB  nee  reticere  loquenti. 


Nee  prior  ipsa  loqui  didicit- 


I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  Censor,  had  I 
not  animadverted  upon  the  above-mentioned  author  by  a  gentle 
chastisement :  but  I  know  my  reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unless 
I  declare,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  for  the  future  (unless  it  be 
written  with  some  wit)  shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  the  pub- 


No.  240.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1710. 

Ad  popnlmn  pbaleraSb Pxra. 

From  my  own  Apartmenty  October  20. 

I  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  lucubrations  I  have 
touched  upon  that  useful  science  of  physic,  notwithstanding  I 
have  declared  myself  more  than  once  a  professor  of  it.'  I  hj^ve 
indeed  joined  the  study  of  astrology  with  it,  because  I  never 
knew  a  physician  recommend  himself  to  the  public  who  had  not 

'  V.  letter  of  Cato  Junior,     Tatler  No.  195.— G. 

■  Tlie  caustic  sevet  ity  of  this,  and  the  precedinj^  paper,  is  the  more  felt 
for  being  conveyed  in  all  the  softness  of  good-humour. — ^To  possess  extca- 
ordinary  talents  for  personal  ridicule,  and  to  be  shy  of  appearing  in  this 
dazzlint?  character,  is,  I  tliink,  a  praise  peculiar  to  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Addison. 
It  is  but  from  two  or  three  lines  in  the  Roman  poet,  and  from  two  or  three 
occasional  pa))ers,  in  the  large  and  miscellaneous  works  of  our  author,  that 
either  is  known  to  have  been  the  keenest  satyrist  of  his  time ;  Horace,  and 
Swift,  not  excepted. 
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a  sister  art  to  embellish  his  knowledge  in  medicine.  It  has  beea 
commonly  observed  in  compliment  to  the  ingenious  of  our  pro 
fession,  that  Apollo  ^  as  god  of  verse  as  well  as  physic :  and  in 
all  ages  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  our  country  were* 
the  particular  favourites  of  the  muses.  Poetry  to  physic  is  indeed 
like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes  the  art  shine,  and  covers  the 
severity  of  the  doctor  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if  we  may  allow 
Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est,  et  prinoipium,  et  foos: 

And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  man  who 
writes  well  can  prescribe  well,  if  he  has  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  both.  Besides,  when  we  see  a  man  making  profession 
of  two  diflferent  sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is  no 
pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of,  when*  we  find  him 
skilful  in  that  which  we  understand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thoroughly  sensible  how 
necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves  by  these  collateral  assist- 
ances, and  therefore  always  lay  their  claim  to  some  supernume- 
rary accomplishments  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets 
without  having  an  advertisement  thrust  into  your  hand,  of  a 
doctor  *  who  was  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red 
dragon,  and  had  discovered  the  female  fern  seed  '  Nobody  ever 
knew  what  this  meant ;  but  the  green  and  red  dragon  so  amused 
the  people,  that  the  doctor  lived  very  comfortably  upon  them. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every 
comer  of  the  streets.     This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  was 

*   Were..  Rather     have  heen.^ 

^   When,   To  avoid  an  ungraceful  repetition,  he  should  have  said—   f/ 
we  find." 
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wliich  drew  great  bIiooIs  of  spectatorB  about  it,  wlio  reod  the  bill 
th&t  it  introtluceU  with  unKpealiable  coriositj ;  sdiI  when  they 
were  sick,  would  have  nobody  but  this  karned  man  for  their 
ph^aici&it 

I   once  reoeived  an  advert tsem en t  of  one  '  wbo  bad  studied 
thirty  years  by  caadle-li^t  for  the  good   of  his  countrymen.' 
He  might  have  studied  twice  as  long  by  day-light,  and  never 
have  been  taken  notice  of;   but  elucubrationa  cannot  be  over- 
valued.    There  are  eoioe  who  have  gained  themselves  great  ropa-  , 
ta.tioa  for  physio  by  tlieir  birth,  as  the  '  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  1 
son ;'  and  others  by  not  being  bora  at  all,  as  the  '  unborn  doctor,* 
who,  I  hear,  is  lately  gone  the  way  of  bis  patients,  having  died  | 
worth  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  though  be  was  not '  bora*  ^ 
to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Saffold,"  suoceeded  my  old  contem-  1 
porery  Dr.  Lilly  in  ihe  studies  both  of  physio  and  astrology,  b 
which  he  added  that  of  poetry,  as  was  to  he  Been  both  upon  the  1 
sign  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  bills  which  he  distributed.  Ho  ] 
waa  succeeded  by  Doctor  Case,  wbo  erased  the  verses  of  bis 
deceaaor  out  of  the  signpost,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  two  | 
of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow  : 

WMhln  this  PliLce 
Lives  Doutor  Case. 

He  is  said  to  have  got  more  by  this  distich,  than  Mr.  Dryden 
did  by  all  his  works.  There  would  be  uo  end  of  enumerating  the 
several  imaginary  perfections  and  uureoaountahlo  artifices  bj  wijich 
this  tribe  of  men  ensiiaro  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  orowdB 
of  admbera.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of  a  mountebank' 
Tromoae  end  to  the  other  faced  with  patent  certificates,  medals,aud 

>  For  tliia  and  the  other  nllusiuns  in  this  auiiiber,  V.  KiuboU'i  nutM' 
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great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Europe  have  testified 
their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great 
man  with  a  sounding  title  has  been  his  patient.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  twenty  mountebanks  that  have  given  physic  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very  good  patiebt. 

This  great  condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  upon  him  much 
good-will  from  his  audience ;  and  it  is'  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of 
them  be  troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will  prompt 
him  to  get  it  drawn  by  a  person,  who  has  had  so  many  princes, 
kings,  and  emperors,  under  his  hands. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as 
physicians  are  apt  to  deal  in  poetry,  apothecaries  endeavour  tc 
recommend  themselves  by  oratory,  and  are  therefore,  without 
controversy,  the  most  eloquent  persons  in  the  whole  British  na- 
tion. I  would  not  willingly  discourage  any  of  the  arts,  especially 
that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  professor ;  but  I  must  confess 
for  the  good  of  my  native  country,  I  could  wish  there  might  be  a 
suspension  of  physic  for  some  years,  that  our  kingdom,  which  has 
been  so  much  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  recruit 
itself. 

As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has  brought  me  safe  to 
almost  the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  prescribe  to  all  my  friends, 
is  abstinence.     This  is  certainly  the  best  physic  for  prevention, 
and  very  often  the  most  effectual  against  the*  present  distemper 
In  short,  my  recipe  is,  *  Take  nothing.' 

Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  like  particular  persons, 
I  should  venture  to  prescribe  to  it  after  the  same  manner.     I  re 
member  when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake 
iome  years  ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebank  who  sold 

*  A  present  in  NichoU's  edition.    Y.  Tat  148  and  note  page  983,  ti 
N/b  ed.— a. 
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pill^,  which  (as  he  told  the  country  people)  were  very  good  against 
an  earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  as  absurd  to  prescribe 
a  diet  for  the  allaying  popular  commotions,  and  national  ferments. 
But  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  in  such  a  case  a  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water-gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and  animosity 
of  parties,  and  not  a  Jittle  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  distracted 
nation.  Such  a  fast  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  pro- 
curing of  those  ends  for  which  a  fast  is  usually  proclaimed.  If 
any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on  such  a  voluntary  abstinence,  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras  in 
particular. 

"  Abstine  a  fabis.** 
"  Abstain  from  beans.** 

That  is,  say  the  interpreters,  meddle  not  with  elections  :  beans 
having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters  among  the  Athenians  in 
the  choice  of  magistrates. 


No.  243.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28, 1710 

Infert  se  septis  nebula,  mlrab!1e  dtcta 

Fer  medtoa,  miscetque  viris,  neque  cernitor  allL — Vmo, 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  27. 
I  HAVE  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  ring,'  and  intima- 
ted to  my  reader  that  it  was  at  present  in  my  possession,  though 
I  have  not  since  made  any  use  of  it.  The  tradition  concerning  this 
ring  is  very  romantic,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  TuUy, 
who  each  of  them  make  an  admirable  use  of  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  morality.  This  Gyges  was  the  master  shepherd  to  King 
Candaules.     As  he  was  wandering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  he 

»V.  TatlerlSS— N. 
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were  sighiDg,  and  others  cursiDg,  in  soliloquy ;  eome  hugged  their 
pillows,  and  others  gnashed  their  teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  he  a  very  wakeful  people. 
I  happened  to  come  into  a  room  where  one  of  them  lay  sick.  His 
physician  and  his  wife  were  in  close  whisper  near  his  bed-side. 
I  overheard  the  doctor  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  ^  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly live  till  five  in  the  morning.'  She  received  it  like  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family  prepared  for  all  events.  At  the  same  instant  came 
in  a  servant  maid,  who  said,  '  Madam,  the  undertaker  is  below 
according  to  your  order.'  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her 
mouth,  when  the  sick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  *  Pray, 
doctor,  how  went  bank-stock  to-day  at  'Change  ?  '  This  melan- 
choly object  made  me  too  serious  for  diverting  myself  further 
this  way :  but  as  I  was  going  home,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and 
entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying  *  And,  hand,  stand,  band, 
fann'd,  tann'd.'  I  concluded  him  by  this,  and  the  furniture  of 
his  room,  to  be  a  lunatic ;  but  upon  listening  a  little  longer,  per- 
ceived it  was  a  poet,  writing  an  heroic  upon  the  ensuing  peace.* 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  spirits,  witches, 
and  conjurors,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments ;  and 
feeling  the  influence  of  it,  I  was  hastening  home,  when  I  saw  a 
man  had  got  half  way  into  a  neighbour's  house.  I  immediately 
called  to  him,  and,  turning  my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  per* 
son.  There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  aspect  of  the  Bicker- 
staffes,  which  made  him  run  away  in  confusion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I  was  thinking, 
that,  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  marry  the  finest  lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  would 
wed  her  with  this  ring.  For  what  a  figure  would  she  that  should 
have  it  make  at  a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  as  this  would 

1  Nichols  supposes  that  Tickell  was  the  person  here  alluded  ta— Y 
N.'s  notes. — G. 
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give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  town  ?  But  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  dispose  of  myself  and  it  in  matrimony,  I  resolved  to 
lend  it  to  my  loving  friend  the  author  of  the  Atalantis,'  to  fur- 
nish a  new  Secret  History  of  Secret  Memoirs. 


No.  249.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1710. 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrlinina  remm, 
Tendimua Vibg. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  10. 

1  WAS  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  *  of  mine,  who  has  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  discourse,  and  never  fails  to  entertain  his 
company  with  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether 
new  and  uncommon,  whether  it  were  in  complaisance  to  my  way 
of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanced  the  following  paradox, 
*  That  it  required  much  greater  talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a 
retired  life,  than  a  life  of  business.'  Upon  this  occasion  he  ral 
lied  very  agreeably  the  busy  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued 
themselves  for  being  in  motion,  and  passing  through  a  series  of 
trifling  and  insignificant  actions.  In  the  heat  of  his  discourse, 
seeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on  my  table,  *  I  defy  (says  he,)  any 
of  these  active  persons  to  produce  half  the  adventures  that  this 
twelvepenny  piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it  possible  for  him 
to  give  us  an  account  of  his  life.' 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
ihat  soon  after  I  was  a-bed  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  most  unao- 

■  Mrs.  Manley. — N. 

**  See  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Letter  X.  Nov.  25,  1710.  p.  116.— 
iiwifb  then  invented  the  subject:  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  invention  of  fc 
Btory,  as  the  manner  of  telling  it,  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  these  papem 
[y.  Nicholas  notes  for  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  paper.— G.J 
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connt'able  reverie,  that  bad  neither  moral  nor  lesign  in  it,  and 
cannot  be  so  properly  called  a  dream  as  a  deliri  jm. 

Methought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itself 
upon  its  edge,  and  turning  the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth, 
and  in  a  soft  silver  sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures : 

'  I  was  born,  (says  he,)  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, near  a  little 
village  of  Peru,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  in  an  ingot,  under 
the  convoy  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.     I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival, 
taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined,  naturalized,  and  put  into 
the  British  mode,  with  the  face  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side, 
and  the  arms  of  the  country  on  the  other.     Being  thus  equipped, 
I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble,  and  visit  all  the 
parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was  brought.     The  people 
very  much  favoured^  my  natural  disposition,  and  shifted  me  so  fast 
from  hand  to  hand,  that  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  travelled 
into  almost  every  corner  of  the  nation.     But  in  the  beginning 
of  my  sixth  year,  to  my  unspeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the  bands 
of  a  miserable  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an   iron  chest, 
where  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay 
under  the  same  confinement.     The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be 
taken  out  and  counted  over  in  the  fresh  air  every  morning  and 
evening.      After   an  imprisonment   of  several   years,   we   heard 
somebody  knocking  at  our  chest,  and  breaking  it  open  with  an 
hammer.     This  we  found  was  the  old  man's  heir,  who,  as  his  fa- 
ther lay  a  dying,  was  so  good  as  to  come  to  our  release :  he  sepa- 
rated us  that  very  day.     What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions 
I  know  not :  as  for  myself,  I  was  sent  to  the  apothecary's  shop 
for  a  pint  of  sack.     The  apothecary  gave  me  to  an  herb-woman, 
the  herb-woman  to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and  the 
brewer  to  his  wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to  a  nonconformist 
preacher      After  this  manner  I  made  my  way  merrily  through 


tbe  world;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  we  shillings  love  notLing  m 
muah  as  tra,vel1iDg.     I  soiuctinies  fetched  in  a  shoulder  of  mat  J 
ton,  soDietiuiea  a,  play-book,  and  often  had  the  satiHfactioo  to  treat  j 
a  Templar  at  a  twelvepenny  ordinary,  or  carry  liim,  with  threB  J 
friends,  to  Weatminater  Hull. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which  I  made  from  i 
pluoe  to  plsoe,  I  was  arrested  by  a  superstilioua  old  woman,  who 
shut  nie  np  in  a  greasy  purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  saying, 
That  while  she  kept  a.  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling  about  her,  she 
should  never  be  witlinut  money.'  I  continued  here  a  close  pri- 
soner for  many  mouths,  till  at  kst  I  was  exchanged  for  eight  an(|  ■ 
forty  farthings.  ^ 

'  I  thns  rambled  from  pocket  to  poeket  till  the  beginning  of 
tbe  oivil  wars,  when,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  was  employed 
in  raising  soldiers  against  the  king :  for  being  of  a  very  tempting 
breadth,  a  sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellowR, 
and  list  them  iu  the  service  of  the  parliament.  I 

'  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his  way  was  to  oblige  A 
him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a  more  homely  figure,  and  then  praotisB  1 
the  same  trick  upon  another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  J 
mischief  to  tbe  cruwn,  till  my  officer,  chancing  one  morning  to  I 
walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary,  sacrificed  me  to  his  pleasure!^  I 
and  made  use  of  me  to  seduce  a  milk-maid.  This  wench  bent  j 
me,  and  gave  me  to  her  sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  thaa  ] 
she  intended  the  usual  form  of,  '  To  my  love  and  from  my  love.' 
This  ungenerous  gallant  marrying  her  within  a  few  days  after, 
pawned  me  fur  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  i 
I  was  beaten  flat  with  an  hammer,  and  again  set  a  running. 

'  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate, 
I  was  sent  to  a  young  spendthrift,  iu   compiitiy  with  the  will  of    J 
his  deceased  father.     The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very    J 
extravagant,  gave  great  dem  oust  rations  of  joy  at  tbe  receiving  at  S 
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the  TV  ill :  but  opening  it,  he  found  himself  disinherited  and  cut  ofF 
from  the  possession  of  a  fair  estate,  by  virtue  of  my  being  made 
a  present  to  him.  This  put  him  into  such  a  passion,  that  after 
having  taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  cursed  me,  he  squirred  me 
away  from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to  light  in 
an  unfrequented  place  under  a  dead  wall,  where  I  lay  undis- 
covered and  useless,  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  About  a  year  after  the  king^s  return,  a  poor  cavalier  that 
was  walking  there  about  dinnertime,  fortunately  cast  his  eye 
upon  me,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook's 
shop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the  king^s  health. 
When  I  came  again  into  the  world,  I  found  that  I  had  been  hap- 
pier in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably,  by  that 
means,  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous  pair  of  breeches.' 

*  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordinary  coin;  for  which  reason  a 
gamester  laid  hold  of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  counter,  having 
got  together  some  dozens  of  us  for  that  use.  We  led  a  melan- 
choly life  in  his  possession,  being  busy  at  those  hours  wherein 
current  coin  is  at  rest,  and  partaking  the  fate  of  our  master, 
being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  six- 
pence, according  to  the  situation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  cards 
placed  us.  I  had  at  length  the  good  luck  to  see  my  master 
break,  by  which  means  I  was  again  sent  abroad  under  my  primi- 
tive denomination  of  a  shilling. 

^  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of  less  moment,  and 
hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe,  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
artist,  who  conveyed  me  under  ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful 
pair  of  sheers,  cut  off  my  titles,  clipped  my  brims,  retrenched  my 
shape,  rubbed  me  to  my  inmost  ring,  and,  in  short,  so  spoilea 

^  Pair  of  breeches.      A  conceit  of  the  people,  from  the  dispositior  of  th« 
tmis  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  commonwealth  coin 
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and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me  worth  a  groat.  You 
may  think  what  a  confusion  I  was  in,  to  see  ftiyself  thus  curtailed 
and  disfigured.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  shown  *  my 
head,  had  not  all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the  same 
shameful  figure,  excepting  some  few  that  were  punched  through 
the  belly.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  calamity,  when  every 
body  thought  our  misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  case  despe- 
rate, we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  together,  and  (as  it  often 
happens  with  cities  rising  out  of  a  fire)  appeared  with  greater 
beauty  and  lustre  than  we  could  ever  boast  ^f  before.  What  has 
happened  to  me  dince  this  change  ot  sex  which  you  now  see,  I 
shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  shall  only  repeat  two  adventures,  as  being  very  extraordinary, 
and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me  above  once  in 
my  life  The  first  was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pocket,  who  was  so 
taken  with  the  brightness  and  novelty  of  my  appearance,  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, entitled  from  me,  *  The  Splendid  Shilling.'  **  The  second 
adventure,  which  I  must  not  omit,  happened  to  me  in  the  year 
1703,  when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man ;  but  in- 
deed this  was  by  a  mistake,  the  person  who  gave  me  having  heed- 
lessly thrown  me  into  the  hat  among  a  pennyworth  of  farthings.' 

•  To  have  shewn.     It  should  be,  to  shew :  the  only  inaccui  icy^  h  iweyer 
in  this  delicious  paper, 
k  By  Mr.  John  PhiUipa. 
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No.  250.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1710. 

Bois  etenlm  jnstam  gemina  snspendere  Umee 
Andpitto  Ubna Pbm. 

From  my  own  Apariment^  November  18. 

I  LAST  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the  correcting  of 
several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour,  which  are  not  cogniza- 
ble in  any  other  courts  of  this  realm.  The  vintner's  case,*  which 
I  there  tried,  is  still  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  That  of  the 
petticoat '  gave  also  a  general  satisfaction,  not  to  mention  the  im 
portant  points  of  the  cane  and  perspective  ;  in  which,  if  I  did  no* 
give  judgments  and  decrees  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
equity  and  justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  according  to  the  best 
of  my  understanding.  But  as  for  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my  se- 
cretary, which  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  title  of  ^  Lillie's  Reports." 

As  I  last  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  my  in- ' 
tention  this  year  to  set  myself  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Honour. 
There  is  no  court  of  this  nature  any  where  at  present,  except  in 
France,  where,  according  to  the  best  of  my  intelligence,  it  consists 
of  such  only  as  are  Marshals  of  that  kingdom.  I  am  likewise  in- 
formed, that  there  is  not  one  of  that  honourable  board  at  present 
who  has  not  been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough :  but  whether  this  be  only  an  accidental,  or  a  necessary 
qualification,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honour  of  which  I  am  here  speaking 
I  intend  to  sit  myself  in  it  as  president,  with  several  men  of  hon- 
our on  my  right  hand,  and  women  of  virtue  on  my  left,  as  my 
assistants.     The  first  place  of  the  bench  I  have  given  tc  an  old 

"  Tatler  1 32.— N.      •  Tatlor  108.— N.      »  V.  Tatler  110,  aud  note  — N 


1 

lufT  with  V 


Tangereen  captatu  with  a  nooden  teg.  Tlie  sucoiid  i 
inau  of  a  long  twisted'  periwig  without  a  curl  in  it,  a 
very  little  Lair  upon  it,  and  a  threadbare  coat  with  oew  butUjDS, 
bciog  a  peraoti  of  grout  worth,  and  second  brother  to  a  mau  of 
quality.  The  third  is  a  gentleman  usher,  estreuielj  well  road  iq 
romances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the  greatest  wita  iu  Germany, 
^ebo  was  some  time  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  I)u]<e  of  Wol- 
feubuttcl. 

As  for  those  who  sit  further  on  my  right  hand, 
in  public  courts,  tliey  are  Bach  as  will  fill  up  the  number  of 
upon  the  bench,  and  serve  rather  for 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are, 
preserves  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Ei 

A  Welah  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  high  spirit. 

An  old  prade  that  has  censured  every  marriage  for  these  thir^J 
years,  and  is  lately  wedded  to  a  young  raki 

Having  thuafuruL'thed  my  bench,  I  shall  eatabltah  correspoa-; 
denoies  with  tbo  horge-guarda,  and  the  Veterans  of  Chelaoa-Col 
lege ;  the  former  to  furnish  me  with  twelve  men  of  honour, 
often  as  I  shall  have  oceasJou  for  a  grand  jury,  and  the  latter 
vith  as  many  good  men  and  true  for  a  petty  jury. 

As  for  the  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  tgL 
find  them  about  midnight  at  crimp  and  basset.  | 

Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  court,  I  must  further 
add,  that  I  intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  aevennight,  being  Mon- 
day the  twentieth  instant;  and  do  hereby  invite  all  such  as  have 
safTered  injuries  and  affronts,  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  the 
common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  short  bows,  eold  sal- 
utations, supercilious  looks,  unreturued  emilcs,  distant  behaviour, 
or  forued  familiarity;  as  also  all  such  as  have  been  aggrieved, 

lijincnrv,  who  Bit  on  the  bench' 


I  it  is  usual 
ber  of  facea 

I  lady,  tli«t:^H 

I 

these  thir^^H 

1  correBpoa>^^H 

)hel3oa-Col  ^fl 
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any  ambiguous  expression,  accidental  justle,  or  ankiud  repartee ; 
likewise  all  such  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the 
wall,  tricked  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  suf- 
fered to  place  themselves  in  their  own  wrong  on  the  back-seat  of 
the  coach :  these,  and  all  of  these,  I  do,  as  is  above- said,  invite 
to  bring  in  their  several  cases  and  complaints,  in  which  they  shall 
be  relieved  with  all  imaginable  expedition 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  ofl&ce  I  have  now  taken  upon  me 
will  engage  me  in  the  disquisition  of  many  weighty  points  that 
daily  perplex  the  youth  of  the  British  nation,  and  therefore  I 
have  already  discussed  several  of  them  for  my  future  use ;  as, 
How  far  a  man  may  brandish  his  cane  in  the  telling  a  story,  with- 
out insulting  his  hearer  ?  What  degree  of  contradiction  amounts 
to  the  lie  ?  How  a  man  should  resent  another's  staring  and  cock- 
ing a  hat  in  his  face  ?  If  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for  tread- 
ing upon  one's  toes  ?  Whether  a  man  may  put  up  with  a  box  on 
the  ear  received  from  a  stranger  in  the  dark?  Or,  whether  a 
man  of  honour  may  take  a  blow  of  his  wife  ?  with  several  other 
Bubtilties  of  the  like  nature. 

For  my  direction  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  have  furnished 
myself  with  a  certain  astrological  pair  of  scales  which  I  have 
contrived  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  them  I  lay  the  injuries, 
in  the  other  the  reparations.  The  first  are  represented  by  little 
weights  made  of  a  metal  resembling  iron,  and  the  other  in  gold. 
These  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  weights  made  use  of  in  Avoir- 
dupois, but  also  than  such  as  are  used  in  Troy-weight.  The  hea- 
viest of  those  that  represent  the  injuries,  amount  to  but  a  scruple 
and  decrease  by  so  many  subdivisions,  that  there  are  several  im 
perceptible  weights  which  cannot  be  seen  without  the  help  »f  a 
very  fine  microscope.  I  might  acquaint  my  reader,  that  these 
Bcalos  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  when  he  was  in 
Libra^  and  describe  many  signatures  on  the  weights  both  of  in 
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jur;  and  reparation :  but  as  this  would  look  ratber  to  prnoced  ] 
from  an  ostentation  of  my  own  art  than  any  care  for  the  public,  I  J 
shall  pass  it  over  in  sileuce. 


No,  253.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1710. 


From  -ny  lam  Apartment,  Ko^nnbtr  20 

Extract  of  the  Jov/rneU  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  1710. 

Due  Luna  vicesimo  Novfmbris,  hora  nana 

Antemerid  ia  na. 

The  court  being  aat,  an  oath  prepared  by  the  CenBnr  wafl  ad 
minifitered  to  the  asaistanta  on  his  rigbt-lmnd,  who  were  all  snoni    i 
upon  their  honour.     The  women  on  his  left-hand  took  the  same   | 
oath  upon  their  reputation.  Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse-guards    I 
were  impanelled,  having    unanimously    ohoaen   Mr.   Alexander   ! 
Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man  in  the  troop,  for  their 
foreman  in  the  jury.    Mr.  Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
and  holding  it  with  the  point  towarda  his  own  body,  preeeuted  it  I 
to  the  Censor.    Mr.  Bickerstaffe  received  it,  and  after  ha 
voyed  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  and  the  sharpness   of  the  point, 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  foreman, 
in  a  very  graceful  manner.     The  rest  of  the  jury,  upon  the  deli- 
very of  the  sword  to  their  foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  afl    ' 
one  man,  and  saluted  the  bench  with  such  an  air,  as  eiguified  the 
most  resigned  submission  to  those  who  commanded  them,  and  the 
greatest  magnaniuilty  to  execute  what  they  should  comni 

Mr.  BickerafciffOi  after  having  received  the  compliments  on 
his  right-hand,  oast  his  eye  upon  the  left,  where  the  whole  female  J 
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jury  paid  their  respects  by  a  low  curtsey,  and  by  lajing  their 
hands  upon  their  mouths.  Their  fore-woman  was  a  professed  Pla- 
tonist/  that  had  spent  much  of  her  time  in  exhorting  the  sex  to 
set  a  just  value  upon  their  persons,  and  to  make  the  men  know 
themselves. 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at  length,  after  some 
recollection,  the  censor,  who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put 
on  his  hat  with  great  dignity ;  and  after  having  composed  the 
brims  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  character, 
he  gave  the  following  charge,  which  was  received  with  silence  and 
attention,  that  being  the  only  applause  which  he  admits  of,  or  is 
ever  gi^en  in  his  presence. 

"  The  nature  of  my  ofi&ce,  and  the  solemnity  of  this  occasioUi 
requiring  that  I  should  open  my  first  session  with  a  speech,  I 
shall  cast  what  I  have  to  say  under  two  principal  heads : 

"  Under  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  this  new-erected  court ;  and,  under  the  second,  I 
shall  give  a  word  of  advice  and  instruction  to  every  constituent 
part  of  it. 

'^  As  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Phsedrus,  an  heathen 
poet, 

Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus,  frustra  est  gloria. 

"  Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  as  if  I  should  say,  *  It  would  be 
of  no  reputation  for  me  to  be  president  of  a  court  which  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public'  Now  the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  the 
weal  public  from  this  institution  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we 
consider  what  it  suffers  for  the  want  of  it.  Are  not  our  streets 
daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  justice  and  random  penalties  ? 
Are  not  crimes  undetermined,  and  reparations  disproportioned  ? 

^  Mrs.  Mary  Amtell.    Y.  Tat  82  and  note,  and  Naie6  and  note.— N 


'  How  often  have  we  seen  the  lie  punished  bj  diutli,  and  the  liar 
k  himaell  deciding  hta  own  ouuse ;  aaj,  not  only  acting  the  juiJge 
t,  but  the  executioner?  Have  we  uot  known  n  boi  on  the  eat 
more  Eererely accounted  fur  tlian  manslaughter?  In  those  extra 
judicial  procoedings  of  maukind,  an  unmannerly  jest  is  frtt^UGiit 
I  ]j  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  murder. 

"  But  the  moBt  pernicioua  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that 

the  man  who  suffers  the  injury  must  put  hiraaclf  upon  the  same 

foot  of  danger  with  him  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  just 

revenge;  so  that  the  punishment  is  altogether  accidental,  and 

11  BB  well  npon  the  innoeeut  as  the  guilty.     I  shall  only 

I  mention  a  ease  which  happens  frequently  among  the  more  polite 

I  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because 

',  both  sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore,  you  gentle- 

tnd  you  ladies  of  the  jury  will  the  rather  take  notice  of;  I 

m^an  that  great  and  known  case  of  cuckoldora.     Supposing  the 

I  person  who  has  suffered  insults  in  his  dearer  and  better  half; 

L  supposing,  I  say,  this  person  should  resent  the  injuries  done  to 

P  bis  tender  wife  ;  what  is  the  reparation  he  may  expect  ?     Why, 

I  to  be  used  worse  than  his  poor  lady,  run  through  the  body,  and 

l:left  breathless  upon  the  bed  of  honour?     What  then,  will  you 

a  my  right-hand  say,  must  the  man  do  that  is  affronted  ?     JIust 

our  sides  be  elbowed,  our  shins  broken  ?     Must  the  wall,  or  per- 

L.baps  our  mistress,  be  taken  from  us  ?     May  a  man  knit  his  fore- 

»'head  into  a  frown,  toss  up  bia  Brm,  or  pish  at  what  we  say ;  and 

wiuust  the  villain  live  after  it?     Is  there  uo  redress  for  injured 

jllanom-?     Yea,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  design  of  the  judicature 

e  have  hero  established. 

"  A  court  of  conscience,  we  very  well  know,  was  first  insti- 

I  lated  for  the  determining  of  several  points  of  property  that  were 

too  little  and  trivial  for  the  cognizance  of  higher  courts  of  justice 

same  manner,  our  court  c  S  honour  is  appointed  for  the  9X 
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aminatiou  of  several  niceties  and  punctilios  that  do  not  pass  for 
wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  laws.  But  notwithstanding 
no  legislators  of  any  nation  have  taken  into  consideration  these 
little  circumstances,  they  are  such  as  often  lead  to  crimes  big 
enough  for  their  inspection,  though  they  come  before  them  too 
late  for  their  redress. 

*'  Besides,  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies,  [Here  Mr.  BIckerstaffe 
turned  to  his  left-hand]  if  these  are  not  the  little  stings  and 
thorns  in  life  that  make  it  more  uneasy  than  its  most  substantial 
evils  ?  Confess  ingenuously,  did  you  never  lose  a  morning's  de- 
votions, because  you  could  not  offer  them  up  from  the  highest 
place  of  the  pew  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain,  even  at  a  ball, 
because  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance  before  you  ?  Do 
you  love  any  of  your  friends  so  much  as  those  that  are  below 
you  ?  Or  have  you  any  favourites  that  walk  on  your  right-hand  i 
You  have  answered  me  in  your  looks,  I  ask  no  more. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  discourse,  which 
obliges  me  to  address  myself  in  particular  to  the  respective  mem 
bers  of  the  court,  in  which  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

''  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assistants  and  grand 
juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my  right-hand,  because  I 
know  you  very  jealous  of  your  honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  be- 
cause  I  know  you  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputation  of 
others;  for  which  reason  I  expect  great  exactness  and  impartiali- 
ty in  your  verdicts  and  judgments. 

"  I  must  in  the  next  place  address  myself  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  council :  you  all  know,  that  I  have  not  chosen  you  for 
your  knowledge  in  the  litigious  parts  of  the  law,  but  because  you 
have  all  of  you  formerly  fought  duels,  of  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  you  have  repented,  as  being  now  settled  in  the  peaceable 
state  of  benchers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only,  that  in  your 
pleadings  you  are  short  and  expressive  ;  to  which  end  you  are  td 
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banish  out  of  your  discourses  all  synonymous  terms,  and  un- 
necessary multiplications  of  verbs  and  nouns.  I  do  moreover 
forbid  you  the  use  of  the  words  also  and  likewise ;  and  must 
further  declare,  that  if  I  catch  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  using  the  particle  or,  I  shall  instantly  order 
him  to  be  stripped  of  his  gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar." 

This  is  a  true  copy,  Charles  Lillie. 

iV.  B,  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  will  be  pub 
lished  on  Tuesday  next.* 

Sir  Richard  Steele  casisted  in  this  paper.*'    T. 


No.  254.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1710. 

Splendide  mendaz Hob. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  22 

There  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in  travels* 
especially  those  that  describe  remote  countries,  and  give  the  wri- 
ter an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts  without  incurring  any  dan* 
ger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the  authors 
of  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman  Sir  John  Mandeville  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  copiousness  of  his  invention,  and 
greatness  of  his  genius.  The  second  to  Sir  John  I  take  to  have 
been  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite  adventure,  and 
unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  voyages  of  these  two 
great  wits  with  as  much  astonishment  as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in 
Homer,  or  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  in  Spencer.  All  is  enchant- 
ed ground,  and  fairy  land. 

T  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance,  several  manuscripts 

»  V.  Tatler  266— G. 

•  Vet  tho  wliole,  it  must  bo  owned,  is  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Addison. 
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of  these  two  eminent  authors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  won- 
ders than  any  of  those  they  have  communicated  to  the  public  ;  and 
indeed,  were  they  not  so  well  attested,  would  appear  altogether 
improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  ingenious  authors  did  not 
publish  them  with  the  rest  of  their  works,  lest  they  should  pass 
for  fictions  and  fables  :  a  caution  not  unnecessary,  when  the  repu- 
tation of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  established  in  the  world.  But 
as  this  reason  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  shall  make  the  public 
a  present  of  these  curious  pieces  at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  my- 
self unprovided  with  other  subjects. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract  of  Sir  John's 
journal,  in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  kuight  gives  an  account 
of  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  several  short  speeches  which  he 
made  in  the  territories  of  Nova  Zembla.'  I  need  not  inform  my 
reader,  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this  strange  quali- 
ty in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of  abstracted  notions  cloth- 
ed in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile, 

Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air.* 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  the  relation 
put  into  modern  language  is  as  follows : 

*  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude  of  73,  inso 
much  that  only  the  ship  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  a  French 
vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed  in  order 
to  refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew 
of  each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  to  fence  themselves  against  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagination.  We 
soon  observed,  that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  lost  several  of 
our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards  dis- 

^  CEuvrea  de  Rabelais,  liv.  iv.  eh.  55,  etc. — N. 
■  Hudibras,  Par.  I.  canto  1. — v.  148. — N. 
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tanoc,  Biid  thnt  tno  vhsn  ve  sat  very  near  tbe  6re.     After  luadlPfl 
ptTpleJcitj,  I  found   that  oar  words   froze   in  the  air   before  they'l 
could  roach  llie  cars  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  spoken.    F  J 
waa  80011  confinued  m  this  conjecture,  when,  upon  the  increa: 
the  oold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather  deuf;  f or'^ 
ererj  man  waa  sensible,  aa  we  afterwards  found,  that  ho  spoke  i 
well  as  ever  ;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air,  than  they  wer 
condensed  and  lost.     It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to  eee  n 
nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  erery  man  talking,  and  no 
man  heard.     One  might  obscrvo  a  seaman,  that  could  hail  a  ship 
at  a  league  distance,  beckoniiig  with  his  hands,  straining  his  lungs,  J 
and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in  vain.  H 

Nm  vox,  neo  verba,  Beqmintur.  JM 

'  Wc  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal  plight.  At  I 
length,  npon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Onf  fl 
cabin  was  immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  tl 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonaiitB  that  broks  ■ 
above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mised  with  a  gentle  hissing,-'.H 
which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs  so  frei]ueiitl^J 
in  the  Knglish  tongue.  I  soon  after  felt  a  breeze  of  whispenpfl 
rushing  by  my  ear  ;  for  those  being  of  a  soft  and  gcbtle  sutn'  I 
stanoe,  immediately  lii]uiSed  i a  the  warm  wind  that  blew  aarosr  I 
our  cabin.  These  were  soon  followed  by  syllables  and  short  ■ 
words,  and  at  lungth  by  entire  sentences,  tliat  meltod  sooner  I 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed ;  ao  that  we  now  ■ 
heard  every  tiling  that  had  been  spoken  during  the  whole  thredr*! 
wcks  that  we  bad  been  silent,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  Irfl 
was  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  T^M 
heard  somebody  say,  '  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for  thsM 
ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed.'  This  I  knew  to  be  the  pilot's  voice,  aacnl 
upon  recollecting  myself,  I  concluded  that  he  had  spcken  theil^H 

VOL.  IV.— 12  jH 
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words  to  me  some  days  before,  though  I  could  uot  hear  them  be- 
fore the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  the 
whole  crew  was  amazed  to  hear  every  man  talking,  and  see  no  man 
opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were 
all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  lasting  for  a  long 
while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  which  I  knew  belonged 
to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken 
his  opportunity  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when  he  thought  1 
could  not  hear  him  ;  for  I  had  several  times  given  him  the  strap- 
pado on  that  account,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his 
pious  soliloquies  when  I  got  him  on  shipboard. 

*  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties  in  Wapping, 
which  were  heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh 
that  accompanied  them ;  as,  dear  Kate  !  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy  ! 
When  shall  I  see  my  Sue  again  ?  This  betrayed  several  amours 
which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  furnished  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

*  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though 
I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  speaking,  as  fearing  I  should  not  be  heard, 
I  proposed  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther up  into  the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to 
find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hearing,  though  every  man  ut 
tered  his  voice  with  the  same  apprehensions  that  I  had  done  : 

Et  timide  verba  iutermissa  reteutat. 


'At  about  fealf  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin,  we  heard  the 
groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first  startled  us ;  but  upon  inquiry 
we  were  informed  by  some  of  our  company  that  he  was  dead,  and 
now  lay  in  salf,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot  about  a 
fortnight  before  in  the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far  from  the  same 
place  we  were  likewise  entertained  with  some  posthumous  snarls 
and  barkings  of  a  fox. 
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*  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settlement,  and  upon 
entering  the  room,  found  it  filled  with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy, 
and  several  other  unsavoury  sounds  that  were  altogether  inartic- 
ulate. My  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage 
at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword  ;  but  not  knowing  where 
to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  We  were  stunned  with  these 
confused  noises,  but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  till  about  half  an 
hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdurate  sounds 
of  that  language,  which  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and 
become  audible. 

'  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went 
to  the  French  cabin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  con- 
fusion than  ever  I  heard  in  an  assembly  even  of  that  nation. 
Their  language,  as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving  of  the  voather, 
fell  asunder  and  dissolved.  I  was  here  convinced  of  an  error 
into  which  I  had  before  fallen  ;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  free- 
zing of  the  sound,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  *».nd, 
as  it  were,  preserved  in  breath ;  but  I  found  my  mistake,  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our  heads.  I 
asked  the  occasion  of  it ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  told 
me,  that  it  would  play  there  above  a  week  longer  if  the  thaw 
continued ;  ^  For,  (says  he,)  finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech, 
we  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  musical  in-  . 
fetrument  about  him,  to  play  to  us  from  morning  to  night ;  all 
which  time  we  employed  in  dancing,  in  order  to  dissipate  our 
chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps.^ 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical  reasons,  why 
the  kit  could  be  heard  during  the  frost ;  but  as  they  are  some- 
thing  prolix,  I  pass  over  them  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  honourable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to  have 
oeen  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which  perhaps  raised  his 
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fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  historians,  and  very  much  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  his  writings.* 


No.  255.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1710. 


Nee  to  tna  plnrima,  Panthen, 


Labentom  pietas  nee  Apollinis  iniUla  texit — Yiva» 

Ftom  my  ovm  Apartment,  November  24. 
TO  THE  CENSOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  AM  at  present  under  very  great  difficulties,  which  it  is  not 
m  the  power  of  any  one,  besides  yourself,  to  redress.  "Whether 
or  no  you  shall  think  it  a  proper  case  to  come  before  your  Court 
of  Honour,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  thus  it  is :  I  am  chaplain  to  an 
honourable  family,  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and,  I 
hope,  of  an  unblameable  life ;  but  for  not  offering  to  rise  at  sec- 
ond course,  I  found  my  patron  and  his  lady  very  sullen  and  out 
of  humour,  though  at  first  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  At 
length,  when  I  happened  to  help  myself  to  a  jelly,  the  lady  of 
the  house,  otherwise  a  devout  woman,  told  me,  ^  That  it  did  not 
become  a  man  of  my  cloth  to  delight  in  such  frivolous  food :' 
but  as  I  still  continued  to  sit  out  the  last  course,  I  was  yester- 
day informed  by  the  butler,  that  his  lordship  had  no  further  oc- 
casion for  my  service.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  by  "  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant,"  &o. 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity  especially  if  he 
loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if  I  may  guess  by  his  letter,  he  is  no 

»  V.  Macaulay*8  England,  ch.  8. — G. 

*■  It  is  hiird  to  eay,  whether  the  h*mtnour  of  this  paper,  or  the  erpret 
jio?»,  be  more  exq  ?  site.     [  A.nd  yet  Steele  had  a  hand  in  it  I — O.] 


enemy.  Id  tbe  mean  time,  I  have  often  womlered  at  the  ind*-  I 
oeuoy  of  dkcardlog  tLe  buliest  mau  from  the  table,  as  soon  at 
the  most  delicioua  parte  of  the  eutcrtainmont  are  served  up,  and 
aould  never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd  a  custom.  la  it  be- 
cause a  liquorish  pakte,  nr  a  sweet  tootb  (aa  they  call  it)  is  not 
consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  bis  character  ?  This  is  but  a  tri- 
fling pretence.  No  man  of  the  most  rigid  virtue  gives  offence 
by  any  excesses  in  plum-pudding  or  plum-porridge,  and  that  b^  a 
cause  they  are  the  first  parts  of  the  dinner.  Is  there  any  thing  ^ 
that  tends  to  ineitation  in  sweetmeats  more  than  in  ordinary 
dishes?  Certainly  uot.  Sugarplums  are  a  very  innocent  diet, 
and  conserves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our  common  piokles. 
L  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  cbapluin'a 
flying  away  from  the  dessert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark 
out  to  the  company  huw  they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  luscious 
baits  of  temptation,  and  deny  their  appetites  the  gratifications 
that  are  most  pleasing  to  them  ;  or  at  least  to  signify,  that  we 
ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our  mont  lawful  satisfactions,  and  not 
make  our  pleasure,  but  our  support,  the  end  of  eating.  But 
most  certainly,  if  such  a  lesson  of  temperanRo  bad  been  necea- 
aary  at  a  table,  our  clergy  would  have  recommended  it  to  all  the 
laymasters  of  families,  aud  not  have  disturbed  other  men's  tables 
with  such  unseasonable  examples  of  abstinence.  The  original, 
therefore,  of  this  barbarous  custoiu,  I  take  to  have  been  merely 
accidental.  The  chaplain  retired  out  of  pure  complaisance,  ta  1 
make  room  for  the  removal  of  the  dishes,  or  possibly  for  tha 
ranging  of  the  dessert.  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  till 
at  length,  as  the  fashion  improved,  the  good  man  found  himself 
cat  off  from  the  third  part  of  tha  entertainment ;  and  if  the  &r 
loganie  of  the  patron  goes  on,  it  is  not  impossible,  but,  in  t 
ueit  generation,  he  may  see  himself  reduced  to  the  tythe, 
tenth  dish  of  the  table;  a  sufGcient  caution  not  to  part  with  va 
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priTilege  we  are  once  possessed  oil     It  was  usual  for  the  priest, 
in  old  times,  to  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  nay  the  hoDej-cake, 

« 

while  the  hungry  laity  looked  upon  him  with  great  devotion,  or, 
M  the  late  Lord  Rochester  describes  it  in  a  lirely  manner : 

And  while  the  priest  did  eat,  the  people  stared 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted ;  the  laity  feast,  while  tlie 
priest  stands  by  as  an  humble  spectator.  This  necessarily  puts 
the  good  man  upon  making  great  ravages  on  all  the  dishes  that 
stand  near  him,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  voraciousness  of 
appetite,  as  knowing  that  his  time  is  short.  I  would  fain  ask 
these  stiff-necked  patrons,  whether  they  would  not  take  it  ill  of  a 
chaplain  that,  in  his  grace  after  meat,  should  return  thanks  for 
the  whole  entertainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  dessert  ?  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  such  a  proceeding,  he  would  but 
deal  with  them  as  they  deserved.  What  would  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  think,  who  is  always  helped  first,  and  placed  next  to 
the  ladies,  should  he  see  a  clergyman  giving  his  company  the  slip 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  tarts  or  sweetmeats  ?  Would  not 
he  believe  that  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candied  orange, 
or  a  piece  of  puff  paste,  as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire  cheese,  or  a 
breast  of  mutton  ?  Yet  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish 
custom  grown,  that  even  the  Christmas  pye,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  a  kind  of  consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge  of  distinction, 
is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.  Strange  !  that  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed 
to  his  utmost  depredations  and  incisions ;  but  if  minced  into 
MDiall  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and  sugar,  charges  its 
property,  and,  forsooth,  is  meat  for  his  master. 

In  this  case  I  know  not  which  to  censure,  the  patron  or  the 
chaplain  ;  the  insolence  of  power,  or  the  abjectness  of  depend 
ance.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  often  blushed  to  see  a  gentle- 
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man,  wbom  I  knew  to  have  much  more  wit  und  learning  than 
myself,  and  who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  University  upon  the 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  in  such  an  ignominious 
manner,  and  sunk  beneath  those  of  his  own  rank,  by  reason  of 
that  character  which  ought  to  bring  him  honour.  This  deters 
men  of  generous  minds  from  placing  themselves  in  such  a  station 
of  life,  and  by  that  means  frequently  excludes  persons  of  quality 
from  the  improving  and  agreeable  conversation  of  a  learned  and 
obsequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted  from  tho 
thought  of  such  an  employment,  by  the  scandalous  sort  of  treat- 
ment which  often  accompanies  it* 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky, 

If  they  light  in  some  noble  family : 

Diet  an  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year, 

Besides  tli'  advantage  of  his  lordshi[>'s  ear, 

The  credit  of  the  business,  and  the  state. 

Are  things  that  in  a  youngster's  sense  sound  great 

Little  the  unexperieuc'd  wretch  does  know, 

Wliat  slavery  he  oft  must  undergo; 

Who  though  in  silken  scarf,  and  cassoc  drest 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best. 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat. 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  seldom  known, 

Jf  he  be  deign'd  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  taits  appear,  Sir  Crape  withdraw. 

Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw. 

Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cap  in  hand : 

There  for  diversion  you  may  pick  your  teeth, 

Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  relief 

Let  others  who  such  meannesses  can  brook, 

Strike  countenance  to  ev*ry  great  man*s  look; 

I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

*  In  "  A  Satvr,  addressed  to  a  fiicDd  that  is  about  to  leave  the  Uturcr* 
fity,"  Ac     V.  Oldham's  works,  1708.  8vo.  p.  «9L— N 
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* 

This  author's  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a  friend,  and  does  not 
turn  the  sacred  order  into  ridicule,  but  is  a  just  censure  on  suoh 
persons  as  take  advantage  from  the  necessities  of  a  man  of  merit, 
to  impose  on  him  hardships  that  are  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 


No.  256.     TUESDAY  NOVEMBER  28,  1710. 

.  Nostram  est  tantas  componere  Lites. — Yma. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour ^  held  in  Sheet  Lant^ 
on  Monday  J  the  20^/*  of  November^  1710,  before  Isaac  Bick- 
er staff  e^  Esq.  Censor  of  Great  Britain, 

Peter  Plumb,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  for  that  the  said  Peter  Plumb  did  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
meet  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  and  after  a  short  salutation, 
put  on  his  hat,  value  five  pence,  while  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules 
stood  bare-headed  for  the  space  of  two  seconds.  It  was  further 
urged  against  the  criminal,  that,  during  his  discourse  with  the 
prosecutor,  he  feloniously  stole  the  wall  of  him,  having  clapped 
his  back  against  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him.  The 
prosecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a  very  ancient  fami- 
ly, and  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  broth- 
ers of  the  said  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himself  with  busi- 
ness, but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve  like  a  man  of  honour,  than 
do  anv  thing  beneath  his  quality.  He  produced  several  witness- 
es, that  he  had  never  employed  himself  beyond  the  twisting  A  a 
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whip,  or  the  mtLkiug  of  a  pair  of  uatorackcrs,  in  whioh  lie  onlj 
worked  for  Lis  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a  present  now  and    | 
then  to  his  Irionda.     The  pmorier  heiu^'  asked  what  ho  could  i 
for  hiniBelf,  cast  several  rnfleetions  upon  the  Honourable  I 
Gales :  aa,  that  lie  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  nobody  in 
city  wonid  trust  him  for  a  halfpenny  ;  that  he  owed  him  money    i 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  several  times,  but  never  kept 
Lis  wordr  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  ai 
of  no  use  to  the  public.     This  sort  of  language  was  very  e 
yerely  reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  oriiniual,  that  j 
he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against' for  contumacy,  if  he  did  not  change  his  style. 
The  prisoner,  therefore,  deaired  to  be  heard  by  his   counsel,  who 
urged  in  his  defence,  '  That  he  put  on  his  hat  through  ignorance, 
and  took  the  wall  by  accident.'     They  likewiao  produced  several 
witnesses,  that  he  made  several  motions  with  his  hat  in  hie  hand, 
which  are  generally  understood  as  an  invitation  to  the  person  wo 
talk  with  to  be  covered  j  and  ihat  the  gentleuian  not  taking  tl 
Lint,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat,  as  being  troubled  with 
cold.     There  was  likewise  an  Irishman  who  deposed,  that  he  hi 
heard  him  cough  three  and  twenty  times  that  morning.     And  i 
for  the  wall,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently 
to  aave  himself  from  a  shower  of  rain  which  was  then  falling. 
The  Censor  having  consulted  the  men  of  honour  who  sat  at  hta 
right  hand  on  the  bench,  found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
defence  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  aggravate  thaa 
extenuate  his  crime;  tliat  the  motions  and  iutioiations  of  the 
were  a  token  of  superiority  iu  conversation,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  used  by  the  criminal  to  a  man  of  the  proaeoutor's  quality, 
.who  was  likewise  vested  with  a  double  title  to  the  wuJI  at  the 
time  of  their  conversation,  both  an  it  waa  the  upper  hand,  and  as 
it  was  a  siielter  from  the  weather.     The  evidence  being  very  full 
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and  clear,  the  jury,  without  going  out  of  court,  declared  their 
opinion  unanimously  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  bound  in  honour  to  make  the  sun  shine  through 
the  criminal,  or,  as  they  afterwards  explained  themselves,  to  whip 
him  through  the  lungs. 

The  Censor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and  looking  very 
sternly  upon  the  jury,  after  a  little  pause,  gave  them  to  know, 
that  this  court  was  erected  for  the  finding  out  of  penalties  suit- 
able to  offences,  and  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  private  justice ; 
and  that  he  expected  they  should  moderate  their  verdict.  The 
jury,  therefore,  retired,  and  being  willing  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
vices of  the  Censor,  after  an  hour^s  consultation,  declared  their 
rpinion  as  follows : 

*  That  in  consideration  this  was  Peter  Plumb's  first  offence, 
B  id  that  there  did  not  appear  any  ^  malice  prepense  '  in  it,  as  also 
that  he  lived  in  good  reputation  among  his  neighbours,  and  that 
his  taking  the  wall  was  only  se  defendendo^  the  prosecutor  should 
let  him  escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with  the  slitting  of 
his  nose,  and  the  cutting  off  both  his  ears.'  Mr.  Bickerstaffe 
smiling  upon  the  court,  told  them,  that  he  thought  the  punish- 
ment, even  undt^r  its  present  mitigation,  too  severe ;  and  that 
such  peralties  mi^fii  be  of  ill  consequence  in  a  trading  nation. 
He  therefore  pronounci^d  sentence  against  the  criminal  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '  That  his  hat,  which  was  the  instrument  of  of- 
fence, should  be  forfeited  to  the  court ;  that  the  criminal  should 
go  to  the  warehouse  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as  occa- 
sion shouli  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange,  or  Garraway's 
coffee-house,  hi  what  manner  he  pleased;  but  that  neither  he, 
nor  any  of  4h«  family  of  the  Plumbs,  should  hereafter  appear  in 
the  streets  of  London  out  of  their  coaches,  that  so  the  foot-way 
might  be  left  open  and  undisturbed  for  their  betters.' 

Dathan,  a  peddling  JeW,  and  T.  R — ,  a  Welshman,  were  in 
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dieted  by  the  keeper  of  nn  nleboiiso  in  Wuatii.iiiEtcr,  for  break- 
ing the  peace  and  tno  earthen  mugs,  in  a  dispute  about  tbe  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  house,  and 
disturbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Dathan  said  for  liim 
himself,  that  he  naa  provoked  to  it  by  the  Welshman,  who  pre' 
tended  that  the  Welsh  were  an  ancienter  people  thau  the  Jews, 
'  Whereas,  (says  he,)  I  can  shew  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand, 
that  I  am  tbe  son  of  Mesheck,  that  was  the  sou  of  Nabotb,  that 
was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  thp  Bon  of — '  The  Welshman 
here  interrupted  him,  and  told  him,  '  That  be  could  produce 
shennalogj  as  well  as  himself;  for  that  be  was  Johu  ap  R 
ap  Shenkin,  ap  Shones.'  He  then  turned  himself  to  the  Cenf 
and  told  him  in  the  same  broken  accent,  and  with  mush  warmth, 
'  That  the  Jew  would  needs  uphold,  that  King  GadwalUdcr  w 
younger  than  Issachar.'  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  seemed  very  much 
inclined  to  give  sentence  against  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew,  btit  find- 
ing reasons,  by  some  expreasioDs  which  the  Welshmao  let  fall 
in  asserting  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  to  suspect  that  tbe  said 
Welshman  was  a  Pr^-Adamite, '  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go  out, 
without  any  previons  admonition.  After  some  time  they  returned, 
and  gave  tlieir  verdict,  that  it  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar 
did  neither  of  them  wear  a  sword,  and  that  consequently  they  had 
no  rigjit  to  quarrel  upon  a  point  of  honour ;  to  prevent  aueh  fri- 
volous appeals  for  the  future,  they  should  both  of  them  be  tossed 
in  the  same  blanket,  and  there  adjust  the  superiority  as  they 
oould  agree  it  between  themselves.  Tbe  Censor  confirmed  the 
TOrdiot, 

Richard  Newman  was  indicted  by  Major  Punto,  for  having 
used  the  words,  '  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,'  in  a  dispute  with  the 
said  major.  The  major  urged,  that  the  word  '  Perhaps,' 
questioning  his  veracity,  and  t!mt  it  was   an   indirect  manner  of 

'  V.  Toth  r  60  ana  note  at  the  end  of  firal  vol.  of  Kithola'a  ed.— Q. 
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giving  him  the  lie.  Eichard  Newman  had  l;  thing  iiiore  to  saj 
for  himself,  than  that  he  intended  no  such  thing,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  jury  brought  in  their  yer^ 
diet  special. 

Mr.  Bickerstaffe  stood  up,  and  after  having  cast  his  eyes  oref 
the  whole  assembly,  hemmed  thrice.  He  then  acquainted  them, 
that  he  had  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself,  which  he  was  resolved 
never  to  depart  from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very 
much  conduce  to  the  shortening  the  business  of  the  court;  I 
mean,  says  he,  never  to  allow  of  the  lie  being  given  by  construc- 
tion, implication,  or  induction,  but  by  the  sole  use  of  the  word 
itself  He  then  proceeded  to-  show  the  great  mischiefs  that  had 
arisen  to  the  English  nation  from  that  pernicious  monosyllable  ; 
that  it  had  bred  the  most  fatal  quarrels  between  the  dearest 
friends;  that  it  had  frequently  thinned  the  guards,  and  made 
great  havoc  in  the  army ;  that  it  had  sometimes  weakened  the 
city  trained-bands;  and,  in  a  «vord,  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention  of 
which  evils  for  the  future,  he  instructed  the  jury  to  *  present  * 
the  word  itself  as  a  nuisance  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  further 
promised  them,  that  Lo  would,  upon  such  their  presentment,  pub-  / 
lish  an  edict  of  the  court  for  the  entire  banishment  and  exclusion 
of  it  out  of  the  discourses  and  conversation  of  all  civil  societies. 
This  is  a  true  copy,  Charles  Lillie. 

Monday  next  is  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  several  female  causes. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on  between  the 

hours  of  nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  aMisted  in  this  paper.*     T. 

*  There  is  humour  in  this  paper.  But  the  jiertness  of  style,  and  eant 
of  expression,  in  some  places,  especially  in  Dathan's  case,  shews  clearly 
enough,  that  Sir  Richara  Steele  had  a  hand  in  it  [If  Steele  had  writtcc 
this  sentence  our  bishop  would  probably  have  sent  him  back  to  his  gram- 
mar for  the  rule  of  nomiQatiye  ftud  verb.-r-G.] 
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No.  257.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1710. 

In  nova  fert  animns  mntatas  dicere  fonnas 
C!or|K>ra:  Dii,  (xeptis  (nam  vos  matastis  et  illas) 
Aspirate  mela  -Ovid.  Mot. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  29. 

Every  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Great  Britain  is  particularly  fruitful  in  religions,  that 
shoot  up  and  flourish  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other. 
We  are  so  famous  abroad  for  our  great  variety  )f  sects  and  opin- 
ions, that  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately  returned 
from  his  travels,  assures  me,  there  is  a  show  at  this  time  carried 
up  and  down  in  Germany,  which  represents  all  the  religions  in 
Great  Britain  in  wax  work.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pliancy 
of  the  matter  in  which  the  images  are  wrought,  makes  it  capable 
of  being  moulded  into  all  shapes  and  figures,  my  friend  tells  me, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  it  to  be  twisted  and  tortured 
into  so  many  screwed  faces  and  wry  features  as  appeared  in  sev 
eral  of  the  figures  that  composed  the  show.  I  was,  indeed,  so 
pleased  with  the  design  of  the  German  artist,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he 
did  after  the  following  manner  : 

*  I  have  often,  says  he,  *  been  present  at  a  show  of  elephants, 
camels,  dromedaries,  and  other  strange  creatures,  but  I  never 
saw  so  great  an  assembly  of  spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the 
opening  of  this  great  piece  of  waxwork.  We  were  all  placed  in  a 
large  hall,  according  to  the  price  that  we  had  paid  for  our  seats. 
The  curtain  that  hung  before  the  show  was  made  by  a  master 
of  tapestry,  who  had  woven  it  in  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  hydra 
that  had  several  heads,  which  brandished  out  their  tongues,  and 
seemed  to  hiss  at  each  other.  Some  of  these  heads  were  large 
and  entire ;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there 
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Bpron*.ed  up  several  in  the  room  of  them  ;  insomuch  that  for  one 
head  cut  off,  a  man  might  see  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of  a 
smaller  size,  creeping  through  the  wound.  In  short,  ihr  -^^oXe 
picture  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  bloodshed.  On  a  sCi.«;<len/ 
says  my  friend,  *  I  was  startled  with  a  flourish  of  many  musical 
instruments  that  I  had  never  heard  before,  which  was  followed 
by  a  short  tune  (if  it  might  be  so  called)  wholly  made  up  of  jars 
and  discords.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  an  organ,  a  bagpipe,  a 
groaning  board,^  a  stentorophonic  trumpet,  with  several  wind  in- 
struments of  a  most  disagreeable  sound,  which  I  do  not  so  much 
as  know  the  names  of.  After  a  short  flourish,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  up,  and  we  were  presented  with  the  most  extraordina- 
ry assembly  of  figures  that  ever  entered  into  a  man's  imagination 
The  design  of  the  workman  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  dumb 
show  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  com 
prehend  the  meaning  of  it. 

*  The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  consisting  of 
seven  persons.  The  middle  figure,  which  immediately  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company,  and  was  much  bigger  than  the  rest 
was  formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  an  elderly 
woman  of  quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The  most  remark- 
able parts  of  her  dress,  was  the  beaver  with  the  steeple  crown, 
the  scarf  that  was  darker  than  sable,  and  the  lawn  apron  that  was 
whiter  than  ermine.  Her  ^own  was  of  the  richest  black  velvet, 
and  just  upon  her  heart  studded  with  large  diamonds  of  an  ines- 
timable value,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  She  bore  an  inex- 
pressible cheerfulness  and  dignity  in  her  aspect :  and  though  she 
seemed  in  years,  appeared  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  as 
gave  her  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  old  age  and  immortality.  I 
found  my  heart  touched  with  so  much  love  and  reverence  at  the 
sight  of  her,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  as  1  looked  upon 

*  V.     Kichol8*8  note  ad.  loc— G. 
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her ;  aiid  still  tlie  more  I  looked  upon  I 
heart  was  melted  with  the  Hcutimuuts  of  filial  teuderueaa 
and  dutj.  1  disoovercd  every  momeut  eometLing  so  charniiag 
in  this  figure  that  I  could  scarce  tako  mj  eyea  off  it.  Oa  iti 
right  Land  there  sat  a  figure  of  a  woraau  bo  covered  with  oma- 
moDts,  that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  bauds  were  almost  eH' 
tirely  hid  under  them.  The  little  you  could  see  of  her  face 
was  painted ;  and  what  I  thought  very  odd,  hud  something  in  it  J 
like  artificial  wrinkles ;  but  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  it,  wl 
I  saw  upon  her  forehead  an  old-fashioned  tower  of  grey  bai 
Her  head-dress  rose  very  high  by  three  i 
her  garments  bad  a  thousand  colours  in 
ercd  with  crosses  in  gold,  silver  aud  silk 
much  as  a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  " 


ev era!  stories  or  degrees; 
them,  and  were  enibroid- 
:  slie  had  nothing  ou,  so 
'as  not  marked  with  thia 


figure ;  nay,  bo  superstitioualy  fond  did  she  appear  of  it,  that 
flhe  sat  cross  legged.  I  was  quickly  sick  of  this  tawdry  coni- 
position  of  ribbons,  silks,  and  jewels,  and  therefore  east  my 
eye  on  a  dame  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  it.  I  need  not 
tell  ray  reader,  that  the  lady  before  dcsoribed  was  Popery,  or 
that  she  I  am  now  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery,  She  eat  on 
the  left  band  of  the  venerable  matron,  aud  so  much  resembled 
her  iu  the  features  of  her  countenance,  that  she  seemed  her  sla- 
ter ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  one  observed  a  likeness  in  her 
beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  noticf,  that  there  was  something 
in  it  sickly  and  splenetic.  Her  face  had  enough  to  discover  the 
relation,  but  it  was  drawn  np  into  a  peevish  figure,  soured  with 
diseontent,  and  overcast  with  melancholy.  She  seemed  offended 
at  the  matron  for  the  shape  of  her  hut,  as  too  much  resembliug 
the  triple  coronet  of  the  person  who  Bat  by  ber.  One  miglit  see, 
likewise,  that  she  dissented  from  the  white  apron  and  the  cross  ; 
for  which  reasons  she  had  made  herself  a  plain  homely  dowdy, 
uti  turned  ber  face  towards  the  sectaries  that  eat  on  the  left   , 
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hand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matron,  lest  she  should 
see  the  harlot  hy  her. 

'  On  the  right  hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  represented  hj 
an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylacteries,  and  distinguished  bj 
many  typical  figures,  which  I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unriddle 
He  was  placed  among  the  rubbish  of  a  temple ;  but  instead  of 
weeping  over  it,  (which  I  should  have  expected  from  him)  he  wds 
counting  out  a  bag  cf  money  upon  the  ruins  of  it. 

'  On  his  right  hand  was  Deism,  or  Natural  Religion.  This 
was  a  figure  of  an  half-naked  awkward  country  wench,  who  with 
proper  ornaments  and  education  would  have  made  an  agreeable 
and  beautiful  appearance ;  but  for  want  of  those  advantages,  was 
such  a  spectacle  as  a  man  would  blush  to  look  upon. 

*  I  have  now,'  continued  my  friend,  *  given  you  an  account  of 
those  who  were  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  matron,  and  who, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  sat,  were  Deism,  Judaism, 
and  Popery.  On  the  left  hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared  Presby- 
tery. The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which  somewhat  puzzled 
me :  it  was  that  of  a  man  looking,  with  horror  in  his  eyes,  upon 
a  silver  bason  filled  with  water.  Observing  something  in  his 
countenance  that  looked  like  lunacy,  I  fancied  at  first  that  he  was 
to  express  that  kind  of  distraction  which  the  physicians  call  the 
Hydrophobia :  but  considering  what  the  intention  of  the  show 
was,  I  immediately  recollected  myself,  and  concluded  it  to  be 
Anabaptism. 

0" 

^  The  next  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  under  a  most  profound 
composure  of  mind :  he  wore  an  hat  whose  brims  were  exactly 
parallel  to  the  horizon :  his  garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  skirt, 
nor  so  much  as  a  superfluous  button.  What  he  called  his  cravat 
was  a  little  piece  of  white  liAcn  quilled  with  great  exactness,  and 
hanging  below  his  chin  about  two  inches.  Seeing  a  book  in  his 
hand,  I  asked  our  artist  what  it  was,  who  told  me  it  was  th« 
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■Quaier's  religion;    upon 
perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  i 
or  au  art  of  abri 
reduced  to  a.  very  fiiuu!!  iium 
The  principal  of  his  prououu 
yours,  I  fuuud  tliej  were  not  looked  upou 
this  gFamniar.     AU  tlie  Terbs  wanted  the 


Upo, 


.  fiiglil   of   i 

iLoiliiag  but  a  new-fashioned  j^ 

ordinary  discourae.      The   uouiia  were 

lumber,  as  the  Ug&i,  frienil,  BubyloH. 

tlum  ;  aud  as  for  ynu,  ye,  and 

parts   of  bpeech  in 

>nd  person  plural; 


the  partioipLea  cudiug  all  in  ing  or  ed,  which  were  marked  with 
s  particular  accent  There  were  no  adverbs  besides  ^eaaiidniiy. 
The  same  thrift  was  observed  iu  the  prepositions.  The  uonjuiie 
tioQS  were  only  hem  !  and  ha  !  and  the  iutcrjeclions  brought  un- 
der the  three  heads  of  sighing,  gobbiDg,  aud  groaning.  There 
was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a  little  nomenclature,  called 
'  The  Christian  man's  Vocabulary,'  which  gave  new  uppelhitiuus, 
or,  (if  you  will)  Christian  names  to  almost  every  thing  in  life.  ] 
replaced  the  book  in  the  baud  of  the  figure,  not  without  admir- 
ing the  simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech,  and  beliaviour. 

*  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions  there  was  a  status 
dressed  in  a  fool's  coat,  with  a  cap  of  bells  upon  his  head,  laugh- 
ing and  pointing  at  the  figures  that  stood  before  him.  This  ideot 
is  supposed  to  say  in  his  heart  what  David's  fool  did  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  was  therefore  designed  as  a  proper  repie- 
seutative  of  tbuse  among  us  who  are  called  atheists  aud  infidels 
by  others,  and  free-thinkers  by  themselves. 

'  There  were  many  other  groups  of  figures  which  I  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  ;  but  seeing  a  collection  of  both  sezes  turn' 
ing  their  backs  upon  the  company,  aud  laying  their  heads  very 
close  together,  I  inquired  after  their  religion,  and  found  that 
they  called  themselves  the  Pbiladelphians,  or  the  family  of 
love. 

'In  the  opposite  corner  there  sat  another  little  congregation 
of  strange  figures,  opening  their  mouths  as  wide  as  thej  eould 
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gape,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '  The  sweet  Singers  of 
Israel.' 

'  I  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax  there  were 
several  pieces  that  moved  by  clockwork,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  spectators.  Behind  the  matron  there  stood  one  of 
these  figures,  and  behind  Popery  another,  which,  as  the  artist 
told  us,  were  each  of  them  the  genius  of  the  person  they  attend 
ed.  That  behind  Popery  represented  Persecution,  and  the  other 
Moderation.  The  first  of  these  moved  by  secret  springs  towards 
a  great  heap  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  principal  figures.  There  were 
written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead  men  several  hard  words, 
a?  Prae-Adamites,  Sabbatarians,  Cameronians,  Muggletonians, 
Brownists,  Independents,  Masonites,  Camisars,  and  the  like.  At 
the  approach  of  Persecution,  it  was  so  contrived,  that  as  she  held 
up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  assembly  of  dead  men,  like  those  in 
the  Rehearsal,  started  up  and  drew  their  swords.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  clashings  and  noise,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved  gently  towards  this  new 
army,  which,  upon  her  holding  up  a  paper  in  her  hand,  inscribed, 
*  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  cai  - 
casses,  remaining  in  the  same  quiet  posture  that  they  lay  at 
first.'  • 

*  The  ridicule  in  this  inimitable  paper,  on  the  several  sects  of  relisrion, 
18  so  pointed  ard  strong,  that  the  gravest  reader  cannot  help  laughing  at 
it ;  yet  so  guarded  and  chaste,  at  the  same  time,  thut  no  part  of  it  is  been 
to  fall  on  religion  itself. — It  is  to  be  lamented,  tliat  another  of  our  wits,  I 
mean  in  the  famous  Tale  of  a  Tub^  was  either  not  so  discreet,  or  not  so 
happy. — {And  here  again,  according  to  ^^ichols,  Steele  and  Adc  'son  wrote 
bogelLer.j — G 
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No.  259.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1710. 

Yezat  oensora  colambas.— Jut. 

A.  Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  zf  Honour^  hela 
in  Sheer-Lane,  on  Monday  the  27th  of  November j  before 
Isaac  Bicker staffe,  Esq.  Censor  of  Great  Britain, 

Elizabeth  Makebate,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine's,  spins- 
ter, was  indicted  for  surreptitiously  taking  away  the  hassoc  from 
under  the  Lady  Grave- Airs,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five, 
on  Sunday  the  26th  of  November.  The  prosecutor  deposed,  that 
as  she  stood  up  to  make  a  curtsey  to  a  person  of  quality  in  a 
neighbouring  pew,  the  criminal  conveyed  away  the  hassoc  by 
stealth,  insomuch  that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  sit  all  the 
while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her  prayers  in  a  posture  that 
did  not  become  a  woman  of  her  quality.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
inadvertency;  and  the  jury  were  going  to  bring  it  in  chance- 
medley,  had  not  several  witnesses  been  produced  against  the  said 
Elizabeth  Makebate,  that  she  was  an  old  offender,  and  a  woman 
of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  particular,  that  on  the  Sun- 
day before  she  had  detracted  from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mr<<.  Mary 
Doelittle,  having  said  in  the  hearing  of  several  credible  witness- 
es, that  the  said  petticoat  was  scowered,  to  the  great  grief  and 
detriment  of  the  said  Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewise  many 
evidences  produced  against  the  criminal,  that  though  she  never 
failed  to  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  she  was  a  most  notorious 
Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  she  spent  her  whole  time,  during  divine 
service,  in  disparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and  whispering  tt 
those  who  sat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  she  was  found  guilty 
of  the  indictment,  and  received  sentence  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
prosecutor  upon  her  bare  knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassoo 
under  her,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

N,  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  criminal 
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which  was  done  in  open  court  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  first 
lady  of  the  bench  on  Mr.  BickerstaflFe's  right-hand  stood  up,  and 
made  a  motion  to  the  court,  that  whereas  it  was  impossible  for 
women  of  fashion  to  dress  themselves  before  |;he  church  was  hftlf 
done,  and  whereas  many  confusions  and  inconveniencies  did  ^rise 
thereupon,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman,  in  order 
to  keep  their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  polite  and  well  regulat- 
ed assemblies.  The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the 
books,  and  considered  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  Linen-draper,  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenely  to  the  Lady  Penelope  Touch- 
wood. It  appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  and  her  woman,  going 
in  a  stage-coach  from  London  to  Brentford,  where  they  were  to 
be  met  by  the  lady's  own  chariot,  the  criminal  and  another  of  his 
acquaintance  travelled  with  them  in  the  same  coach,  at  which 
time  the  prisoner  talked  bawdy  for  the  space  of  three  miles  and 
a  half.  The  prosecutor  alledged,  *  That  over-against  the  Old 
Fox  at  Knightsbridge,  he  mentioned  the  word  linen  ;  that  at  the 
further  end  of  Kensington  he  made  use  of  the  term  smock ;  and 
that  before  he  came  to  Hammersmith,  he  talked  almost  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  upon  wedding- shifts.'  The  prosecutor's  woman  con- 
firmed what  her  lady  had  said,  and  added  further,  '  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  lady  in  so  great  a  confusion,  and  in  such  a  taking, 
as  she  was  during  the  whole  discourse  of  the  criminal.*  The 
prisoner  had  little  to  say  for  himself,  but  that  he  talked  only  in 
his  own  trade,  and  meant  no  hurt  by  what  he  said.  The  jury, 
however,  found  him  guilty,  and  represented  by  their  fore-woman, 
that  such  discourses  were  apt  to  sully  the  imagination,  and  that 
by  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  the  word  linen  implied  many  things 
that  were  not  proper  to  be  htirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  of  the  prosecutor's  quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as 
their  verdict,  that  the  linen-draper  should  lose  his  tongue.     Ms 


» 


Picterataffe  saiJ,  '  He  tbouglit  the  proaecutor's  ears  were  as 
much  to  blame  a.B  tlie  prisoner's  tongne,  and  therefore  gave  sen- 
teace  as  fallows :  That  thej  shoald  both  be  placed  oTer-against 
OQC  another  in  the  midet  of  the  court,  there  t^  remain  for  the 
Bpaee  of  oiie  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  the  linen- 
draper  was  tfl  be  gaggt'd,  and  the  lady  to  hold  her  hands  cloge 
npon  hoth  her  ears  ;'  which  waa  esecuted  accordingly. 

rd  Callieoat  waa  indicted  as  an  accomplice  to  Charles 
Carobrick,  for  that  he  the  said  Edward  Cailieoat  did,  by  hia 
Hilence  and  his  smiles,  seem  to  approve  and  abet  the  said  Charles 
Cambrick  in  every  thing  he  said.  It  appeared,  tiiat  the  prisoner 
was  foreman  of  the  shop  to  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cambrick,  and 

tbj  his  post  obliged  to  smile  at  every  thing  that  the  otiicr  should 
1)e  pleased  to  say  :  upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 
Josiaa  Shallow  waa  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame  Winifred, 
sole  relict  of  Richard  Dainty,  Esq.  for  baving  said  several  times 
in  company,  and  in  the  hearing  of  several  persona  there  present, 
tlint  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that  ho 
should  never  be  able  fluffioiently  to  eipreaa  his  gratitude.  The 
proaecuUir  urged,  that  this  might  blast  her  reputation,  and  that 
it  waa  in  effect  a  boaating  of  favoars  which  ho  had  never  received. 
The  prieoner  seemed  to  be  njuch  astonished  at  the  canstrut'tioD 
which  was  put  upon  his  words,  and  said,  '  Tbat  he  meant  nothing 
hj  them,  but  that  the  widow  had  befriended  him  in  a  lease,  and 
was  very  kind  to  bis  younger  aister.'  The  jury  Ending  hiju  a 
little  weak  la  his  understanding,  without  going  out  of  the  court, 
brought  in  their  verdict,  ignaramns. 

Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  Lady  Betty  Wou'dbe, 

for  having  said,  that   she   the  Lady  Betty  Wou'dbe  waa  painted. 

L   The  prisoner  brought  several  persons  of  good  credit  to  witness 

B  to  her  reputation,  and  proved  by  undeniable  evidences,  that  aha 

ft,  was  never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  said  to  liave  been 
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utterei.  The  censor  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  prosecntofi 
found  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  indicted  the  prisoner  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of, 
which  indeed  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful :  he  therefore  asked 

• 

the  offender  with  a  very  stern  voice,  how  she  could  presume  to 
spread  so  groundless  a  report  ?  And  whether  she  saw  any  colours 
in  the  Lady  Wou'dbe's  face  that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a 
falsehood  ?     *  Do  you  see  (says  he)  any  lilies  or  roses  in  her 

cheeks,  any  bloom,  any  probability  ?  * The  prosecutor,  not 

able  to  bear  such  language  any  longer,  told  him,  that  he  talked 
like  a  blind  old  fool,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  to  have  enter- 
tained any  opinion  of  his  wisdom :  but  she  was  put  to  silence, 
and  sentenced  to  wear  her  mask  for  five  months,*  and  not  to  pre- 
sume to  show  her  face  till  the  town  should  be  empty. 

Benjamin  Buzzard,  Esq.,  was  indicted  for  having  told  the 
Lady  Everbloom  at  a  public  ball,  that  she  looked  very  well  for  a 
woman  of  her  years.  The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and 
persisting  before  the  court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  compli« 
ment,  the  jury  brought  him  in  rwn  compos  mentis. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  11th  instant.* 

Copia  Vera,  Charles  Lillie. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  assisted  in  this  paper     T. 
I  V.  Tat  193    ind  note  on  masks,  vol.  v,  pp.  180-7 — Nichols's  ed-*4iw 
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No.  260.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1710. 

Non  coicunqae  datum  est  habere  nasnni. — Mabt. 

Frwn.  my  own  Apartment^  December  C 

We  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation  upon 
thumbs  in  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  another  upon  ears  in  th** 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  I  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  noses,  havinjf 
chosen  for  my  text  the  following  verses  out  of  Hudibras : 

So  learned  Talicotins  from 
The  biawny  pari  of  Porter's  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Lasted  as  long  as  parent  breech : 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropp*d  the  sympathetic  snout 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  obscene  in  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  I  intend  to  give  as  little  oflfeuce  as  may  be 
to  readers  of  a  well  bred  imagination,  I  must,  for  my  own  quiet, 
desire  the  critics  (who  m  all  times  have  been  famous  for  good 
noses)  to  refrain  from  the  lecture  *  of  this  curious  tract.  These 
gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and  distinguished  by  the 
little  rhinocerical  nose,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
strument of  derision,  and  which  they  were  used  to  cock,  toss,  or 
draw  up  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the  works  of 
their  ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  this 
generation  of  men  that  I  write  the  present  transaction. 

Minus  aptus  acutis 

Paribus  horum  honiinum.>> 

but  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical  friends  in  the  Royal 

*  Hesnys,  the  **  lecture,^  instead  of  the  **  reading,**  or  "the  perusal  of," 
to  ridicule  the  pedantic  style  of  learned  critics. 

b  Pleasantly  said.  But  tliis  paper  (except  in  one  instance,  or  two. 
which  s  lall  be  pointed  out)  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  best-fiosed 
critic 
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Society,  who  peruse  discourses  of  this  nature  with  a  I)ecoming 
gravity,  and  a  desire  of  improving  by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  concerning  the  rise  of 
that  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure 
in  venting  its  spite  upon  the  nose.  I  have  seen  a  little  burlesque 
poem  in  Italian  that  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  this  matter. 
The  fable  of  it  runs  thus  :  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  having  served 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  the  shape  of  a  French  colonel,  re- 
ceived a  visit  one  night  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  who 
had  b**en  always  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer. '  The  poem 
says,  she  came  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  suttling  wench,  with  a 
bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  man- 
aged matters  so  well,  that  she  went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at 
length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little  Cupid.  This  boy,  whether  it 
were  by  means  of  any  bad  food  that  his  father  had  eaten  during 
./he  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity  in  the  stars  that  reigned 
at  his  nativity,  came  into  the  world  with  a  very  sickly  look,  and 
crazy  constitution.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  bow, 
he  made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse  disposition.  He  dipped 
all  his  arrows  in  poison,  that  rotted  every  thing  they  touched  ; 
and  what  was  more  particular,  aimed  all  his  shafts  at  the  nose, 
quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  had  made 
a  human  heart  their  butt  in  all  countries  and  ages.  To  break 
him  of  this  roguish  trick,  his  parents  put  him  to  school  to  Mer- 
cury, who  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demolishing  the 
noses  of  mankind  ;  but  in  spite  of  education,  the  boy  continued 
very  unlucky;  and  though  his  malice  was  a  little  softened  by 
good  instructions,  he  would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  envenomed 
arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftener  in  the  nose  than  in  the 
heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Corre^io  has  drawn 
a  Cupid  taking  his  lesson  from  Mercury,  conformable  to  thui 
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poem ;  Dor  that  the  poem  itself  was  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon 
Fracastorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples  that  Talicotius 
begun  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Germany.  He  was  the  first  clap* 
doctor  that  I  meet  with  in  history,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age 
than  our  celebrated  Dr.  Wall.  He  saw  his  species  extremely 
mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  distemper  that  was  crept* 
into  it ;  and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  seasonable  inven 
tion.  set  up  a  manufacture  of  noses,  having  first  got  a  patent  that 
none  should  presume  to  make  noses  besides  himself.  His  first 
patient  was  a  great  man  of  Portugal,  who  had  done  good  services 
to  his  country,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  unfortunately  lost  his 
nose.  Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the 
gristle  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which  would  sneeze,  smell,  take 
snuff,  pronounce  the  letters  m  or  n,  and  in  short,  do  all  the 
functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural  nose.  There  was,  however, 
one  misfortune  in  this  experiment.  The  Portuguese's  com- 
plexion was  a  little  upon  the  subfusc,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
dark  eyebrows,  and  the  nose  being  taken  from  a  porter  that  had 
a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of  those  parts  that  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  it  was  very  visible  that  the  features  of  his  face 
were  not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Conde  resembled  one  of  those 
maimed  antique  statues  that  has  often  a  modern  nose  of  fresh 
marble  glued  to  a  face  of  such  a  yellow  ivory  complexion  as  no- 
thing can  give  but  age.  To  remedy  this  particular  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  ioctor  got  togctlier  a  great  collection  of  porters,  men 
of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark,  sallow,  pale,  and 
ruddy  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  patient  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  to  match  it. 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  become 

•  Wan  crept,     **  Creep "  being  a  neutral  verb,  I  should  rather  have 
•aid  — "  had  crept" 

VOL.   IV. — 13 
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a  kind  of  college,  or  rather  hospital,  for  the  fashionable  cripplei 
of  both  sexes  that  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Over  his  door  was  fastened  a  large  golden  snout,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  placed  over  the  great  gates  at  Brazen-Nose  College  in 
Oxford ;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in  foreign  universities 
to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a  Latin  sentence,  the  doctor  wrii 
underneath  this  great  golden  proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid : 

Militat  omnia  amans,  habet  et  sua  castra  Cupido, 
Puntice,  crede  mihi,  militat  omnis  amans. 

It  is  reported,  that  Talicotius  had  at  one  time  in  his  houM 
twelve  German  counts,  nineteen  French  marquisses,  and  a  ban 
dred  Spanish  cavaliers,  besides  one  solitary  English  esquire,  of 
whom  more  hereafter.  Though  the  doctor  had  the  monopoly  of 
noses  in  his  own  hands,  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  unreasonable. 
Indeed  if  a  man  had  occasion  for  a  high  Roman  nose,  he  must  go 
to  the  price  of  it.  A  carbuncle  nose  likewise  bore  an  excessive 
rate :  but  for  your  ordinary  short  turned-up  noses,  of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little  or  nothing ;  at  least 
the  purchasers  thought  so,  who  would  have  been  content  to  have 
f  aid  much  dearer  for  them,  rather  than  to  have  gone  without 
them.* 

The  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. Hudibras  has  told  us,  that  when  the  porter  died, 
the  nose  dropped  of  course,  in  which  case  it  was  always  usual  to 
return  the  nose,  in  order  to  have  it  interred  with  its  first  owner. 
The  nose  was  likewise  affected  by  the  pain  as  well  as  death  of  the 
original  proprietor.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  nature  happen- 
ed to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses  were  all  made  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  shoot  and  swell  ex- 
tremely, upoiv  which  they  sent  to  know  how  the  porter  did,  and 

*  Hie  same  fault  as  in  Na  249. 
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board,  upon  inquiry,  tLat  the  parent  of  tlie  noaes  liad  been  bp- 
verely  kiuied  the  day  before,  and  that  the  porter  kept  bia  bed  on 
account  of  the  bruises  it  bad  receired.     Tbia  was  highly  resented 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out  the  person  that  bad  used  the    I 
porter  so  unmercifully,  and  treated  him  in  tbe  same  manner  as  if    { 
the  indignity  had  been  done  to  tbeir  own  noses.     In  this  and   I 
eevcral  other  cases  it  might  be  said,  that  tbe  porters  led  tbe  gon-    i 
ttemen  by  the  none.  i 

On  the  other  band,  if  any  thing  went  ami^snith  tbe  no^e,  Ihv 
porter  felt  tbe  effects  of  it,  insomuoh  that  it  was  generally  articSed  | 
nitb  tbe  patient,  that  he  should  not  only  abstain  from  all  bis  old 
courses,  but  should  on  no  pretence  whatsoever  smell  pepper,  or 
eat  mustard  i  on  nhieb  occasion,  tbe  part  where  tbe  incision  bad 
been  made  was  seized  with  unspeakable  twinges  and  prickings. 

The  Engliabmao  I  before  mentioned  waa  bo  very  irregular, 
and  relapsed  so  frequently  into  the  distemper  which  at  first 
brought  him  to  the  learned  Taliootins,  that  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  be  wore  out  five  coses,  and  by  that  means  so  tormented 
tbe  porters,  that  if  ho  would  have  given  500^,  for  a  nose,  there  | 
was  not  one  of  tbein  that  would  accommodate  him.  This  young  I 
gentleman  was  bom  of  honest  parents,  and  passed  his  first  yeara 
in  fox-hunting;  but  accidentally  quitting  tbe  woods,  and  coming 
up  to  London,  he  was  so  charmed  with  tbe  beauties  of  the  play 
house,  that  he  bad  not  been  in  town  two  days  before  be  got  the 
misfortune  which  carried  off  this  part  of  his  face.  He  used  to 
be  called  in  Germany,  tbe  Englishman  of  five  noses,  and,  the  gen- 
tleman that  bad  thrice  as  many  noses  as  be  had  ears  ;  such  wiu 
the  raillery  of  those  times 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the  young  rioq 
of  this  town,  which  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  I  see 
Beveral  new  frcsli-oo loured  faces,  that  have  made  their  first  ap- 
puaramve  in  it  this  winter.     I  must  therefore  assure  them  that 
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tLe  art  of  making  noses  is  entirely  lost ;  and  in  the  next  plaoei 
beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary  town-rakeo, 
who  live  as  if  there  wa?  a  Talicotius  to  be  met  with  at  the  comer 
of  eyery  street.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  noso  is  a 
very  becoming  part  of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a  very  silly 
figure  without  it  But  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the 
value  of  any  thing  till  they  have  lost  it.  The  general  precept, 
therefore,  I  shall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every  town-woman 
as  a  particular  kind  of  Siren,  that  has  a  design  upon  their  noses ; 
and  that,  amidst  her  flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will  dajioy 
she  speaks  to  them  in  that  humorous  phrase  of  old  Plautos : 

£!ffo  tibi  faciem  denasabo  mordicut, 
*  Keep  your  face  out  of  my  way,  or  FU  bite  off  your  noae." 
Steele,  aecorditig  to  Nichole^  nasUted  in  thit  paper, — G. 
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Verba  togiB  sequeris,  junctarA  callidus  aciif 

Ore  teren  modicu,  pallentes  radere  mores, 

Ductus  et  ingenao  culpam  defigere  ludo :— Pebs.  Sat.  5. 

Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour^  4*c. 

Timothy  Treatall,  Gent,  was  indicted  by  several  ladies  of 
his  sister's  acquaintance  for  a  very  rude  a£front  offered  to  them  at 
an  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited  them  on  Tuesday  the 
7th  of  November  last  past,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  evening.  The  indictment  set  forth,  that  the  said  Mr. 
Treatall,  upon  the  serving  up  of  the  supper,  desired  the  ladies  to 
take  their  places  acoording  to  their  different  age  and  seniority, 
for  that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his  table  to  pay  respect  to 
years.     The  indictment  added,  that  this  produced  an  unspeak- 


ftble  confusion  in  the  eompaoy;  for  tLat  tbe  ladicB,  wlio  hotori  ] 
had  preaaed  together  for  a  place  at  tlie  upper  end  of  tlie  table,  J 
immediately  crowded  witb  the  same  disorder  towards  the  end   ' 
that  was  quite  opposite  ;  that  Mrs.  Froiitly  had  tlie  insolence  to 
clap  herself  down  at  the  very  lowest  place  of  the  table  ;  that  the 
Widow  Partletl  seated  herself  on  the  righthand  of  Mrs.  Frontly,    ' 
alledgiug  for  her  excuse,  that  iio  ceremony  was  to  be  used  at  a    i 
round  table ;  that  Mrs.  Fidget  and  Mrs.  Fescue  disputed  above 
half  an  hour  for  the  same  chair,  and  that  the  latler  would  cot 
give  up  the  cause  till  it  was  decided  by  the  parish  register,  nhich 
happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.     The  indictment  further  said,  that 
the  rest  of  the  company  who  sat  dowu,  did  it  with  a  reserve  to    I 
their  right,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  assert  on  another  occft-    i 
sion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by 
tbe  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  company  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  from  whence  she  had  (he  confusion  to  behold  several 
mothers  of  families  among  her  inferiors      The  criminal  alledged 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  to  raise  mirth,  and 
avoid  ceremony,  and  that  the  ladies  did  not  complain  of  his  rude- 
ness till  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what  he  had  provided 
for  them  with  great  readiness  and  alacrity.     The  censor  frowning 
upon  him,  told  bim,  that  he  ought  not  to  discover  so  much  levity    ' 
in  matters  of  a  serious  nature,  and  {upon  tho  jury's  bringing  htoi 
in  guilty)  sentenced  him  to  treat  the  whole  assembly  of  ladiea 
over  again,  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  it  witb  the  decorum   , 
ubich  was  due  to  persons  of  their  quality. 

Rebecca  Bbapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Smack,  for  speaking  many  words  reBectiiig  upon  her  repulation, 
and  the  heels  of  her  silk  slippers,  which  tho  prisoner  had  mali- 
ciously suggested  to  be  two  inches  higher  than  they  really  were 
The  prosecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that  the 
prisoner  was  herself  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  forgery  which  she 
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had  laid  to  the  prosecutor's  charge,  for  that  she  the  said  Rebecca 
Shapely  did  always  wear  a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  and  a  false  rump. 
The  censor  ordered  the  slippers  to  be  produced  in  open  court, 
where  the  heels  were  adjudged  to  be  of  the  statutable  size.  He 
then  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  search  the  criminal,  who,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  acquitted  her  of  the  bodice,  but  found 
her  guilty  of  the  rump ;  upon  which  she  received  sentence  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases. 

William  Trippitt,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  brought  his 
action  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Prudely,  for  having  refused 
him  her  hand  as  he  offered  to  lead  her  to  her  coach  from  the 
opera.  The  plaintiff  set  fbrth,  that  he  had  entered  himself  into 
the  list  of  those  volunteers  who  officiate  every  night  behind  the 
boxes  as  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  play-house :  that  he  had  been  at 
a  considerable  charge  in  white  gloves,  periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes, 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of 
making  his  fortune  by  it.  The  council  for  the  defendant  replied, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  given  out  that  he  was  within  a  month  of 
wedding  their  client,  and  that  she  had  refused  her  hand  to  him  in 
ceremony,  lest  he  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that  she  would 
give  it  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  their  pleadings  on  both  sides 
were  finished,  the  censor  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  cashiered 
from  his  office  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  play-house,  since  it  was 
too  plain  that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  design ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  defendant  either  to  marry  the  said  plain- 
tiff, or  to  pay  him  half-a-crown  for  the  new  pair  of  gloves  and 
coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the  expenoe  of  in  her  service. 

The  Lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt  against  Mrs.  Flam- 
beau, for  that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  said  Lady 
Townly,  and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph,  not- 
withstanding she  the  said  Lady  Townly  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau 
a  visit  upon  her  first  coming  to  town.   It  was  urged  in  the  behalf 


e  defeniJant,  that  the  plaintiff  had  never  given  her  any  regular 
notice  of  her  being  in  town  ;  that  the  visit  she  alledged  had  been 
made  on  a  Monday,  which  she  knew  was  a  day  on  which  Mra. 
Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  set  aside  that  only  day  in 
the  week  to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family  ;  that  tho  servant  who 
inquired  whether  she  was  at  home,  did  not  give  the  visiting  knock; 
thiit  it  was  not  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening ; 
that  there  weve  no  candles  lighted  np  ;  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs. 
Flambeau's  day ;  and  in  short,  that  there  waa  not  one  of  the  es- 
sential points  observed  that  constitute  a  visit.  She  further 
proved  by  her  porter's  book,  which  was  produced  in  court,  that 
she  had  paid  the  Lady  Townly  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  March,  just  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the  year  1709-10, 
for  which  she  was  still  creditor  to  the  said  Lady  Townly.  To 
this  the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  wa?  now  only  under  covert, 
and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when  she  was  a  single 
woman.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  finding  the  cause  to  be  very  intricat-e, 
and  that  several  points  of  honour  were  likely  to  arise  in  it,  he 
deferred  giving  judgment  upon  it  till  the  next  session  day,  at 
which  time  he  ordered  the  ladies  on  bis  lefl-hand  to  present  lo 
the  court  a  table  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  visits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against  Richard  Sly,  for 
having  broken  a  marriage  contract,  and  wedded  another  woman, 
after  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  the  said  Winifred  Leer. 
She  alledged,  that  be  had  ogled  her  twice  at  an  opera,  thrice  In 
Bt,  James's  church,  and  once  at  Powel's  puppet-show,  at  which 
time  he  promised  her  marriage  by  a  side-glance,  as  her  friend 
Obuld  testify  that  sat  by  her.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  finding  that  the 
defendant  had  made  no  further  overture  of  love  or  marriage,  bnt 
by  looks  and  ocular  engagement  j  yet  at  the  same  time  considering 
how  very  apt  such  impudent  seducers  are  to  lead  the  ladles'  hearti 
utray,  ordered  the  criminal  to  stand  upon  the  stage  in  the  Uay' 
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Market,  between  each  act  of  the  next  opera,  theie  to  be  expoied 
to  public  view  as  a  false  ogler. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  court,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  having  taken 
one  of  these  counterfeits  in  the  very  fact,  as  he  was  ogling  a  lady 
of  the  grand  jury,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  prosecuted  upon 
tho  statute  of  ogling.  He  likewise  directed  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  draw  up  an  edict  against  these  common  cheats,  that  make  wo- 
men believe  they  are  distracted  for  tLem  by  staring  them  out  of 
countenance,  and  often  blast  a  lady's  reputation  whom  they  never 
spoke  to,  by  saucy  looks  and  distant  familiarities. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  assisted  in  this  paper.     T. 


No.  265.  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1710. 

Arbiter  hio  Igitor  &otas  de  lite  JooosA.— Ovid.  Mbi!. 

Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour^  J^c, 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  sat,  the  ladies  of  the  bench  presented, 
according  to  order,  a  table  of  all  the  laws  now  in  force,  relating 
to  visits  and  visiting  days,  methodically  digested  under  their  re- 
Bpective  heads,  which  the  Censor  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  afterwards  proceeded  upon  the  business  of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedless,  Esq.  was  indicted  by  Colonel  Touchy,  of 
her  majesty's  trained  bands,  upon  an  action  of  assault  and  battery; 
for  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Heedlesss,  having  espied  a  feather  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  said  colonel,  struck  it  cff  gently  with  the  end 
of  a  walking  staff,  value  three-pence.  It^  appeared,  that  the 
prosecutor  did  not  think  himself  injured  till  a  few  days  after  the 
aforesaid  blow  was  given  him  ;  but  that  having  ruminated  with 
himself  for  several  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  offioera 
of  the  militia,  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  effect  been  cudgelled 
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by  Mr.  Heedless,  and  that  lie  ought  to  i/scnt  It  teoardingl^  I 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  alleilged,  that  the  shoi.  Ider  was  tiM  1 
tendcrest  part  in  a  mao  of  honour ;  that  it  had  a  natural  antipa- 
thy to  a  stick,  and  that  every  touch  of  it,  with  any  thing  made 
in  the  fashion  of  a  oane,  waa  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  iu  that 
part,  and  a  violation  of  the  person's  honour  who  received  it.  Itlr. 
Heedless  replied,  that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  kindness  to 
the  prosecutor,  as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him  to  appear  at  tho 
head  of  the  traiued-haoda  with  a  feather  upon  his  shoulder;  and] 
further  added,  that  the  Etlek  he  had  made  use  of  on  this  occasion 
was  so  very  small,  that  the  prosecutor  could  not  have  felt  it, 
had  he  broken  it  on  his  shoulders.  The  Ceusor  hereupon  direct- 
ed the  jury  to  examine  into  the  natnre  of  the  staff,  for  that  t 
great  deal  would  depend  upon  tbat  particular.  Upon  which  he 
explained  to  them  the  different  degrees  of  offenoe  that  might  be 
given  by  the  touch  of  crab-tree  from  that  of  cane,  and  by  the 
touch  of  cane  from  that  of  a  plain  hazel  stick.  The  Jury,  aftei 
a  short  perusal  of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by  the  moutl, 
of  their  foreman,  that  tho  substance  of  tho  staff  was  Brilisb 
oak.  The  censor  then  observing  that  there  was  some  dust  on  tb4 
flkirta  of  the  criminal's  coat,  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  beat  it  off 
with  his  aforesaid  oaken  plant;  '  And  thus,  (said  the  censor,)  1 
shall  decide  this  cause  hy  the  law  of  retaliation :  if  Mr.  Heedless 
did  the  oolonel  a  good  office,  the  colonel  will,  by  this  means,  re- 
turn it  in  kind ;  but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time  boaat 
that  he  had  cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  laid  his  staff  over  hia 
shoulders,  the  colonel  might  boast  in  hi?  turn,  that  he  haa 
brushed  Mr.  Heedlcss's  jacket,  or  (to  nse  the  phrase  of  an  in- 
genious author,)  that  be  has  rubbed  him  down  with  an  oaken 
towel,' 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted  by  Jas' 
per  Tattle,  Esii-  for  having  pulled  out  his  wateh  and  looked  upon 
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it  tlirice,  while  the  said  Esquire  Tattle  was  giying  bim  an  acooont 
of  the  funeral  of  the  said  Esquire  Tattlers  first  wife.  The  prisoner 
alleged  in  bis  defence,  that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks  at  the 
time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor ;  and  that,  during  the  story  of 
the  prosecutor,  the  said  stocks  rose  above  two  per  cent,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  further  brought 
several  witnesses,  that  the  said  Jasper  Tattle,  Esq.  was  a  most 
Qotoiious  story-teller,  that  before  he  met  the  prisoner,  he  had 
hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's  acquaintance  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  lawful  business,  with  the  account  of  his  second  marriage ;  and 
that  he  had  detained  another  by  the  button  of  his  coat  that  very 
morning,  till  he  had  heard  several  witty  sayings  and  contrivances 
of  the  prosecutor's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of 
age.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  dismissed  the  ao- 
cusation  as  frivolous,  and  sentenced  the  prosecutor  to  pay  damages 
to  the  prisoner  for  what  the  prisoner  had  lost  by  giving  him  so 
long  and  patient  an  hearing.  He  further  reprimanded  the  prose- 
cutor very  severely,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  proceeded  in  his 
usual  manner  to  interrupt  the  business  of  mankind,  he  would  set  a 
fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  impertinence,  and  re- 
gulate the  said  fine  according  as  the  time  of  the  person  so  injured 
should  appear  to  be  more  or  less  precious. 

Sir  Paul  Swash,  Kt.  was  indicted  by  Peter  Double,  gent,  for 
not  returning  the  bow  which  he  received  of  the  said  Peter 
Double,  on  Wednesday  the  sixth  instant,  at  the  playhouse  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  prisoner  denied  the  receipt  of  any  such 
bow,  and  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  the  prosecutor  would  often- 
times look  full  in  his  face,  but  that  when  he  bowed  to  the  said 
prosecutor,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to  somebody 
else  that  sat  quite  on  the  other  side  of  him.  He  likewise  al- 
ledged, that  several  ladies  had  complained  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
after  ogling  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  ^ort 
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e,  aud  perceiving 
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ilia  sight,  which 
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I  «ey  to  him,  would  not  return  the  civility  of  a 
Tpral  glances  of  the  jiroeecufor's 
that  when  he  talked  to  the  court,  he  looked  u] 
reason  to  suspeut  tliat  there  was  a  wrong  cast 
upon  examinntiou  proved  true.  The  Censor  therefore  ordered  the 
prisoner  {that  he  might  not  produtte  any  more  confusions  in  pub- 
lic assemblies)  never  to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the 
Stuue  time  call  to  by  liJB  name. 

Oliver  Bluff,  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indicted  for  going 
to  Gght  a  duel  since  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Eouour.  It 
appeared,  that  they  were  both  taken  up  in  the  Street  as  they 
passed  by  the  court,  in  their  way  to  the  fields  behind  Montague 
House,  The  criminals  would  answer  nothing  for  themselves,  but 
tbatthey  were  going  to  eiecute  a  challenge  which  had  been  made 
above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Honour  was  erected.  The 
Censor  finding  some  reasons  to  suspect,  (by  the  sturdinesa  of 
their  behaviour)  that  they  were  not  so  very  brave  as  tiiey  would 
have  the  court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  eearcbcd 
by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a  breast-plate  upon  tbe  one,  and 
two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other.  The  breast-plate  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerataffe'B 
tribunal,  and  tLe  paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  use  of 
his  clerk.  He  then  ordered  the  criminals  to  button  up  their 
bosoms,  and,  if  they  pleased,  proceed  to  their  duel.  Upon  which 
they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the  court,  and  retired  to  thoil 
respective  lodgings. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  holidays. 

Kopia  vera. 


Sir  Richard  Blitle  asiiilfd  in  Mil  paper.' 
*  'When  Mr.  Addison  (whose  luveDtiou,  ia  mattors  ol 
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No.  267.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1710. 

Qai  genus  hnmanQm  ingenio  Bnperavit,  et  omnes 
Bostinxit  Stellas,  exortus  uti  setberias  soL       LucB. 

From  my  own  Apartmentt  December  22. 
I  HAVE  heard,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  conventuals  of  sev» 
ral  orders  in  the  Bomish  church,  to  shut  themselves  up  at  a  cer 
tain  time  of  the  year,  not  only  from  the  world  in  general,  but 
from  the  members  of  their  own  fraternity,  and  to  pass  away  seve- 
ral days  by  themselves  in  settling  accounts  between  their  Maker 
and  their  own  souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented  crimes,  and  renew- 
ing their  contracts  of  obedience  for  the  future.  Such  stated 
times  for  particular  acts  of  devotion,  or  the  exercise  of  certaip 
religious  duties,  have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  governments, 
whatever  deity  they  worshipped,  or  whatever  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. That  which  may  be  done  at  all  times  is  often  totally  neg 
lected  and  forgotten,  unless  fixed  and  determined  to  some  time 
more  than  another ;  and  therefore,  though  several  duties  may  be 
suitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
performed,  if  some  days  are  more  particularly  set  apart  for  the 
practice  of  them.  Our  church  has  accordingly  instituted  seve- 
ral seasons  of  devotion,  when  time,  custom,  prescription,  and  (if 
I  may  so  say)  the  fashion  itself,  call  upon  a  man  to  be  serious 
and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his  being. 

I  have  hinted  in  some  former  papers,  that  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and 

exhaiistiblo)  had  started  a  good  hint,  his  facetious  coadjutor  was  never 
satidrted,  till  he  had  run  it  down.  For  the  general  character  of  theTatlers, 
on  the  court  of  honour,  see  the  note  on  No.  256.  Yet  on  the  Avhole  t 
must  be  paid,  that,  if  Sir  Richard  had  any  considerable  hand  in  these 
papers,  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  them  he:ter  than  usual. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  of  Hurd*t 
injustice  towards  Steele;  who  was  the  originator  of  the  TatJer  and  Specta 
tor,  and  who  'started'  the  happiest  •hint'  of  the  whole,  the  chaiacter  of 
Sir  Eocer  da  Coverley.l— G. 
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Gruece,  were  renowned  fur  their  piety  and  Tirtue.  It  ii  now  id\ 
iuteiitimi  to  shew  Low  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been 
unquestionably  the  most  eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge, 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  reli- 
(fion  of  their  country. 

I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from  among  the  cler- 
gy; hut  because  prieateruft  is  the  common  cry  of  every  cayilling 
empty  scribbler,  I  shall  show,  that  all  the  laymen  who  have  ex- 
erted a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  tlicir  writings,  and  were 
the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with 
immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  future  rewards,  and  men  who 
lived  in  a  dutiful  suhmiasioa  to  all  the  dootrinea  of  revealed 
religion. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  only  instance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  man,  , 
who,  for  the  greatncds  of  genius,  and  coiapass  of  knowledge,  did 
bonoar  to  his  age  and  country :  I  could  almost  say,  to  human 
nature  itself.  He  possessed  at  once  all  those  extraordinary  tal' 
entflwhich  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity. 
He  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  AristO' 
tie,  with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces,  and  embellishments  of 
Cicero.  One  docs  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  his  writ- 
ings, the  strength  of  reason,  force  of  style,  or  brightness  of  im. 

This  author  has  remarked,  in  several  parts  of  hia  works,  that 
a  thorough  insight  into  philosophy  makes  a  good  believer,  and 
that  a  smattering  in  it  naturally  produces  such  a  race  of  despi- 
cable infidels  as  (he  little  prnflig«te  writers  of  the  present  age, 
vhom  (I  must  ooiifess)  I  have  always  accused  to  myself,  not  so 
much  for  their  want  of  faith  as  their  want  of  learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  among  the  works  of  this  es 
tntordinary  man,  a  prayer  of  hia  own  composing,  which,  for  the 
elevatiot  of  thought,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems  rathe' 
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the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  of  a  man.  His  prinoipal  fault 
9ceni»  to  have  beeb  the  excess  of  that  virtue  i^hich  covers  a  mal- 
titude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so  great  an  indulgence 
towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it 
stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and  honours  which  a  long  series 
of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  prayer,  at  the  sam*^ 
time  that  we  find  him  prostrating  himself  before  the  great  mer- 
cy-seat, and  humbled  under  afflictions  which  at  that  time  lay 
heavy  upon  him ;  we  see  him  supported  by  the  sense  of  his  in 
tegrity,  his  zeal,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  to  mankind,  which 
give  him  a  much  higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
than  that  greatness  had  done  from  which  he  was  fallen.  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  write  down  the  prayer  itself,  with  the  title  to  it,  as 
it  was  found  among  his  lordship's  papers,  written  in  his  own 
hand ;  not  being  able  to  furnish  my  reader  with  an  entertainment 
more  suitable  to  this  solemn  time. 

A  Prayer  w  PscUm  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon^  ChanreUor  cf 

England, 

"  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father ;  from  my 
youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O 
Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts ; 
thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  thou  judgest  the  hypo- 
crite ;  thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance ; 
thou  measurest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line;  vanity  and 
crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee. 

"  Bern  ember,  0  Lord  !  how  thy  servant  hath  walked  before 
thee ;  remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been 
principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblies,  I  have 
mourned  for  the  divisions  of  thy  church,  I  have  delighted  in  the 
Drightness  of  thy  sanctuary.     This  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 
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hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it 
might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch 
her  branches  to  the  seas,  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I 
have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of'  heart ;  I  have  (though  in 
a  desj)ised  weed)  procured  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been 
my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the  sun  almost 
set  upon  my  displeasure  ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from 
superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books, 
but  thy  scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts, 
flelds,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

"  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands  my  trans- 
gressions, but  thy  sanctifications  have  remained  with  me,  and  my 
heart  (through  thy  grace)  hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon 
thine  altar. 

"  0  Lord,  my  strength  !  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with 
thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfort- 
able chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  Providence.  As 
thy  favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections;  so 
as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  0  Lord  !  And  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  thee  have 
pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  de- 
scended in  humiliation  before  thee.  And  now  when  I.  thought 
most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath 
humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving  kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  child. 
Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in 
cumber  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth,  heavens, 
and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  innumer 
able  sins,  I  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the 
gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put 
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into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it  (as  I  ought)  to  exchangers,  where  it 
might  have  made  hest  profit,  but  mis-spent  it  in  things  for  whieh 
I  was  least  fit :  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger 
in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord^ 
for  my  Saviour^s  sake,  and  receive  me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide 
me  in  thy  wayg." 


THE    GUARDIAN, 


BT  HESIOB  IBONSIDi;  EBft 


IHTBODTTOTOBT    BEMABK8. 

The  Gnardian,  which  in  order  of  date  should  follow  the  Spectator,  was 
begun  March  12,  17 IS,  and  continued  to  the  first  of  October.  Addison's 
first  contribution  ap^.eared  in  May,  from  which  tim«  h  •  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken the  same  actire  interest  in  it  which  he  had  done  il.  the  Tntler  and 
Spectator.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  numbers  fifty  three  are 
from  his  pen.  In  this  work,  too,  Steele  has  the  mer***.  of  the  original  con- 
ception, though  the  happy  thought  of  the  "  Lion's  mouth  "  was  Addison's^ 
whose  papers  were  distinguished,  in  the  original  edition,  by  a  hand. 
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No.  67.    THURSDAY,  MAY  28,  1713. 


Btt  Mbl  muH  lyi 

It  has  been  remarked, 
generally  lorglived,  and  n 


I 


observers,  that  poets  aa 
the  usual  age  of  man,  if 
not  cut  off  bj  some  accident  or  eiceas,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midal 
of  a  very  merry  old  age,  was  choked  with  a  grape-atone.  The 
same  rodnndancy  of  spirits,  that  produces  the  poetioal  flame, 
keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  adminieters  uncommon  fuel  to 
life.  I  question  not  hut  several  instances  will  occur  to  my  read- 
er's memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  shall  only 
take  notice  of  two  who  have  excelled  in  lyrics,  the  one  an  an- 
cient, and  the  other  a  modern.  The  first  gained  an  immortal 
reputation  hy  celebrating  several  jockeys  in  the  Olympic  games; 
the  last  baa  signalized  himself  on  the  same  oooasion,  by  the  ode 
that  begins  with — '  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to 

■  The  pnrt  whieh  Mr.  Aildiaon  took  in  th»  Guardian,  loeraa  to  havo 
been  aociiieDtal,  aud  awing  to  tbe  deaire  be  liad  of  serving  poor  D'Urfey : 
fur  biH  first  a|>pearaiii:e  h  on  tliat  occasion,  at  No.  67.  ibim);li,  wlieii  belind 
ODi!e  broken  Ibroti^li  hie  reserve,  for  this  goml  pur|>08e,  we,  aftcrwui'dg, 
find  hia  band  vei'j  frequnntly  in  it. 

'  Amu  bcgoiul  i.  e.  Their  Ilium  run  beiioni:  so  that  the  anhE^nntlTn  is 
understood  to  ba  contaiaed  in  Ihi'  adjective,  iong-licrd.  Tliis  way  of 
■peaking  is  very  hieorteet  It  should  be, — and  oul-iail  tht  louaf  age  of 
man, — ihat  a — tki  potU  out-ioMt. 


horse.'  My  reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that  &o  two  poetM 
I  hiive  meDtioned,  are  Pindar  and  Mr.  D'Urfej.'  Tlia  fornwrl 
uf  these  is,  long  since,  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having,  many  yeaitj 
together,  endearnd  himself  to  all  Greece,  by  his  tuneful  compo-B 
ditioDS.  Our  countryman  is  atill  liTiug,  and  in  a  blooming  old  B 
age,  tbat  still  promises  many  musical  productions ;  for,  if  I  amfl 
not  mistiiken,  our  British  swan  will  sing  to  tlie  last.  The  beBfi'l 
judges,  who  have  peroeod  his  last  song  on  the  Moderato  Man,  isM 
not  discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it  deserves  a  plaOtH 
among  the  works  with  which  he  obliged  the  world  in  bis  moraS 
early  yi^ars.  '  I 

I  am  led  into  tbig  subject,  by  a  visit  which  I  lately  received  1 
from  my  good  old  friend  and  ooutemporary.  As  we  both  floup- J 
iehed  together  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  we  diverted^ 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several  particulars  that  pasaod  J 
in  the  world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  were  boiiLM 
utd  aould  not  but  smile  to  thick  how  insensibly  we  were  growi^| 
into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentlemen.  Tom  observed  to  m^^ 
that  after  having  written  more  odea  than  Horace,  and  about  foarfl 
limes  as  many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diffl 
fioulties,  by  the  importunities  of  a  act  of  meu,  who,  of  late  ycuf^fl 
bad  furnished  him  with  the  accommodations  of  life,  and  woi^dll 
not,  as  we  say,  be  paid  witli  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  *  n^V 
old  friend,  I  immediately  sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  play- 
bouso,  and  desired  them  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  do  a 
good  office  for  a  man,  who,  in  Sbakespear's  phrase,  had  often  Ulled 

'  Tliomns  DTIrfey.  anthor  of  numberleaa  plnys,  all  nf  whiL'h  l 

they  alau  hiiTB  slinred  Uiufuit  of  liw  mora   elaborale   (iroJuot; 

utii'iied  in  the  Tatler,  Nos.  I,  1 1.  &a.,  Lhuu^h  always  befriended  by  Steet«t  4 

wlio  p«id  hia  funeral  ci|ieo»et — G. 


I  tiieir  months,  I  mean  with  pleasantry  and  poj.alar  oonuoits. 
They  very  generously  listened  to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act 
the  Plotting  SisterB,  (a  very  taking  play  of  my  old  friend's  com- 
posing) on  the  15th  of  the  next  mouth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
thor. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  D'Urfey  will  be  imperfect, 
if.  after  haTing  engaged  the  players  in  his  favour,  I  do  not  get 
the  town  to  come  into  it.  I  must,  therefore,  heartily  recommend 
to  all  the  yonng  ladies,  ray  disciples,  the  case  of  my  old  friend, 
who  has  often  made  their  gran^^nothera  merry,  and  whose  son- 
neta  have  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  present  toast,  when  she 
lay  iu  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Liaard  '  to  he  at  tho 
house  in  one  of  the  front  boses,  and  design,  if  I  am  in  town,  to 
lead  her  in  myself,  at  the  head  of  her  daughters.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  speaking  of,  has  laid  obligations  on  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  return  to 
the  good  service  of  a  veteran  poet. 

I  myself  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  leaning  on 
Tom  D'Urfey's  shoulder  more  than  once,  and  humming  over  a 
song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that  monarch  was  not  a  little  sup- 
ported by, '  Joy  to  great  Cajsar,'  which  gave  the  whigs  such  a 
blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign.  Mj 
friend  afterwards  attacked  popery  with  the  same  success,  having 
exposed  Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more  than  once  in  short 
Btttirica!  eorapositiona,  which  have  been  in  every  body's  mouth. 
He  has  made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonoatus  for  promoting 
the  protestant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the 
pope's  music  against  himself  In  sliort,  be  has  obliged  the  court 
^K  with  political  sonnets,  the  country  with  dialogues  and  pastorals, 
^K    the  city  with  descriptions  of  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  not  to  msntioL 

H       ■  >  V.  GuarJidn,  No.  l.—Q. 


I 
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his  little  ode  upon  Stool-ball,  with  many  others  of  the  like  na 
ture. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their  ap« 
pearance  together,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  playhouse.* 
Pretty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Gilian  of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and 
Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johnny,  with  many  others  to  be  met 
with  in  the  musical  miscellanies,  entitled  '  Pills  to  purge  Melan* 
choly,'  would  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  lyrics,  accompanies 
his  works  with  his  own  voice,  hg  has  been  the  delight  of  the 
most  polite  companies  and  conversations,  from  the  beginning  of 
King  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our  present  times.  Many 
an  honest  gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by  pre- 
tending to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  D'Urfey. 

I  might  here  mention  several  other  merits  in  my  friend  ;  as 
his  enriching  our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhymes,  and 
bringing  words  together,  that,  without  his  good  offices,  would 
never  have  been  acquainted  with  one  another,  so  long  as  it  had 
been  a  tongue.  But  I  must  not  omit  that  my  old  friend  angles 
for  a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England.  May  flies  come  in 
late  this  season,  or  I  myself  should,  before  now,  have  had  a  trout 
of  his  hooking. 

After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that  I  might  say,  on 
this  subject,  I  question  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old 
friend  ought  not  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like 
a  singing  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindaric  liberty  which  is  suita- 
ble to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and 
I  hope  they  will  make  him  easy  so  long  as  he  stays  among  us. 
This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a 
moi^  diverting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  and  good- 
natured  man/ 

•  Ihls  exquisite  paper  is  above  all  praise.    It^  apparently,  gav«>  Mr, 
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No.  71.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  2. 


Qnale  portentnin  neqae  niilftaiis 
Daunia  In  latis  alit  esctiletts, 
Neo  Jabie  tellus  generat,  leonnm 

Arida  natrix.— Hob. 


I  QXjE&noN  not  but  my  country  customers  will  be  lurprised 
h  hear  me  complain  that  this  town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much 
infested  with  lions  ;  and  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  strange 
piece  of  news,  when  I  assure  them,  that  there  are  many  of  these 
beasts  of  prey  who  walk  our  sfheets,  in  broad  day-light,  beating 
about  from  coffeehouse  to  coffee-house,  and  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint  my  rural  reader, 
that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give  the  name  of  a  lion  to  any 
one  that  is  a  great  man's  spy.  And,  whereas,  I  cannot  discharge 
my  office  of  Guardian,  without  setting  a  mark  on  such  a  noxious 
animal,  and  cautioning  my  wards  against  him,  I  design  this  whole 
paper  as  an  essay  upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the  reason  of 
this  appellation,  but  after  many  disquisitions  and  conjectures  on 
so  obscure  a  subject,  I  find  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more 
satisfactory  than  the  rest.  In  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has 
been  always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are,  near  the  Doge's 
palace,  several  large  figures  of  lions,  curiously  wrought  in  marble, 
with  mouths  gaping  in  a  most  enormous  manner.  Those  who 
have  a  mind  to  give  the  state  any  private  intelligence  of  what 
passes  in  the  city,  put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of  such  private  informations  as 
any  way  regard  the  interest  or  safety  of  the  commonwealth.     By 

Pope  the  hint  of  his  ironical  compliment  to  Dennis ,  which,  indeed,  h 
finely  written,  but  has  not  I  think,  altogether,  the  grace  and  unf'  rcec' 
pleasantry  of  iiis  origin %l. 
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tliis  means,  all  the  secrets  of  state  come  out  of  the  lion's  mouth. 
The  informer  is  concealed,  it  is  the  lion  that  tells  every  thin^. 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  mismanagement  in  office,  or  a  murmur 
in  conversation,  which  the  lion  does  not  acquaint  the  government 
with.  For  this  reason,  say  the  learned,  a  spy  is  very  properly 
distinguished  hy  the  name  of  lion. 

]  must  confess,  this  etymology  is  plausible  enough,  and  I  did.  for 
lome  time,  acquiesce  in  it,  till  about  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  met  with 
a  little  manuscript,  which  sets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  my  author,  the  renowned 
Walsinghatu  had  many  spies  in  his  service,  from  whom  the  gov- 
ernment received  great  advantage.  The  most  eminent  among 
them  was  the  statesman's  barber,  whose  surname  was  Lion. 
This  fellow  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  the  secrets  of 
his  customers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would  rub  and 
lather  a  man's  head,  until  he  had  got  out  every  thing  that  was 
in  it.  He  had  a  certain  snap  in  his  fingers,  and  volubility  in  his 
tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man  to  talk  with  him,  whether  he 
would  or  no.  By  this  means,  he  became  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  private  intelligence,  and  so  signalized  himself  in  the  capacity 
df  a  spy,  that  from  his  time  a  master-spy  goes  under  the  name 
of  a  lion. 

^  Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  penetration,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion,  whom  he  did  not  see  highly 
qualified  for  it,  when  he  was  in  his  human  condition.  Indeed, 
the  speculative  men  of  those  times  say  of  him,  that  he  would 
aow  and  then  play  them  off,  and  expose  them  a  little  unmercifully; 
hut  that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  only  good  policy,  for  otherwise 
they  might  set  up  for  men  again,  when  they  thought  fit,  and  de- 
sert his  service.  But,  however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age 
he  made  use  of  these  animals,  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  trua 
men,  and  always  exerted  the  highest  generosity  in  offering  them 


more,  without  asking  terms  of  tbem,  and  doing  more  for  tlieni '  ' 
out  of  mere  reapect  for  tlicir  talents,  thougb  aguiiiai  him,  thaa<  I 
they  could  expect  from  an;  other  minister,  whom  tliey  liad  serreA 
never  so  conspicuously.  This  made  Ruleigli  (who  professed  him- 
self his  opponent)  say,  one  day,  to  a  friend, 'Pos  t-ulie  thit 
Walaingham,  he  baiflus  every  body,  he  will  not  so  mudi  as  let  s 
mail  hate  him  in  private.'  True  it  is,  thut  by  the  wauderinge, 
roarings,  and  lurkings  of  his  lions,  he  koew  the  way  to  every 
man  breathing,  who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself :  ha 
had  lions  rampant  whom  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  chnrch, 
hod  coQchant  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the  Queen.  Tbcy  were 
BO  much  at  comiuand,  that  tbe  couchant  would  act  as  Rampant, 
and  the  rampant  as  eouchont,  without  being  the  least  out  of 
countenance,  and  all  this  within  four  and  twenty  Lours.  Wa!-' 
eingham  had  the  pleasautest  life  in  the  world,  for,  by  the  force  of 
his  power  and  in  to  Hi  genet,  be  saw  men  as  they  really  were,  and 
not  as  the  world  thought  of  them  ;  all  this  was  principally  brought 
about  by  feeding  his  liona  well,  or  keeping  them  hungry,  aoeord- 
ing  to  their  different  constitutions. 

Having  given  this  short,  but  uecesnary  account  of  this  states- 
man and  his  barber,  who,  like  the  tailor  in  Shakespear'a  Pyramua 
and  TiiUbe,  was  a  man  made  as  other  men  are,  notwithstanding 
be  was  a  nominal  lion,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  tbia 
atrango  species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Walsinghara 
was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our  statesmen  are  said  to  have  en- 
couraged the  breed  among  ua,  as  very  well  knowing,  that  a  lioD, 
in  our  British  arms,  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  crown,  and 
that  it  ia  impossible  for  a  government,  in  which  there  are  such  a 
variety  of  factious  and  intriguea,  to  subsist  without  this  necessary 

A  lion,  or  master-spy,  has  several  jack-Galls  under  him, 
who  aie  his  retailers  of  intelligence,  and  bring  him  in  materials 
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for  his  report ;  his  chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-house,  and  as  his  voice 
is  exceeding  strong,  it  aggravates  the  sound  of  every  thing  it 
repeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a  fierce 
and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  secrets  which  he  hunts  after  with 
mare  delight,  than  those  that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  becomes  his  prey. 
If  he  gets  the  wind  of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man 
good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpose,  he  quits  the  chase,  and  falls  into 
a  more  agreeable  scent. 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking  after  his  prey 
He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thousand  sportful  motions,  to 
draw  it  within  his  reach,  and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating 
the  sound  of  the  creature  whom  he  would  ensnare  ;  an  artifice  to 
be  met  with  in  no  beast  of  prey,  except  the  hyaena,  and  the  poli- 
tical lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  newsmongers  without  a  lion  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  never  misses  taking  his  stand  within  ear-sbot 
of  one  of  those  little  ambitious  men  who  set  up  for  orators,  in 
places  of  public  resort.  If  there  is  a  whispering  hole,  or  any 
public-spirited  corner  in  a  coffee-bouse,  you  never  fail  of  seeing 
a  lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  some  part  of  the  neighbour 
hood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of  every  loose 
paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  appears  more  than  ordiuary  at- 
tentive' to  what  he  reads,  while  he  listens  to  those  who  are  about 
him.     He  takes  up  the  Postman,  and  snuffs  the  candle,  that  he 

•  Afore  than  ordinary  attentive.  He  uses  the  adjective  ordinary^  instead 
of  the  adverb  ordinarily^  becaii>e  the  accent  falling  on  or,  that  is,  the  fifth 
syllable  from  the  last,  this  word  is  scarcely  t-o  l»e  prono'inced;  and  in  fact» 
"when  we  do  make  use  of  it,  we  pronounce  with  a  stuttering?  rM])idi' y,  as 
if  it  were  written  ord*narily^  thouirh  even  then  the  double  i  in  r  ly  ^ounds 
ill  Perhaps  the  sentence  is  ellipticnl,  »ind  equivalent  to—^nore  aUtm.!ive 
than  is  ordinary.  On  the  whole,  1  think,  he  had  done  better  to  say,  more 
than  commonly  attentive. 


may  henr  tlie  better  bj  it.  I  have  seen  a  linn  pore  upon  a  b 
paragraph  in  an  o!d  gaeette  for  two  hours  together,  if  his  n 
bourH  have  been  talking  all  that  while, 

HuTiDg  giyeo  a  foil  description  of  thia  monater,  for  the  beno- 
fit  of  such  innocent  persons  ns  may  fall  into  his  walkH,  I  taall 
apply  a  word  or  two  to  the  lion  himself,  whom  I  would  ileaire  to 
coDHider,  that  he  is  a  creature  hated  both  by  God  and  ninii,  and 
regarded  with  the  utmost  coutempt,  eveo  by  auoh  as  tnahe  uao 
of  him.  Ilangmen  and  executioners  are  necesaary  in  a  state, 
and  80  may  the  aoimal  I  have  been  here  mentioning ;  but  ho*  ! 
despicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes  on  him  so  vile  an  employ- 
ment ?  there  is  sitarce  a  being  that  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  him,  except  that  being  only  who  acts  the  aame  kind 
of  part,  and  is  both  the  tempter  and  accuaer  of  maokiud. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has,'  withio  five  weeks  last  past,  mufr 
ileJ  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed  one.  On  Monday  next, 
the  skin  of  the  dead  one  will  be  hung  up,  in  terrorem,  at  Button'i 
coffee-house,'  over  against  Tom's  in  Co  vent- Garden. 


No.  96.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1.' 

Cnnetl  iilslst.  merlUeqnB  cipDctent  jirvinli  [kIidb.— Tna. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  poHtice  more  indisputable,  than  that  ■ 
nation  should  have  many  honours  in  reserve  for  those  who  dd' 

■  NpHtor  Ironside     The  name  assuined   bj  Steele  aa  editor  of  thi,   ' 
GrarJIiin.— G. 

'  Bafton  had  been  ■  eervant  of  Lady  Warwick,  and  aflerwanla  f 
a  cnBee-liouBe,  which  waa  pnlroniied  by  Addison  and  the  wits  of  hk 
party  — n. 

"Thii   Mper  19  well  worthy  of  a  airerul  ounei  deration, — G. 
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natioual  si  rvices.  This  raises  emulation,  oherishes  pnblie  'meril^ 
and  inspires  every  one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good 
of  his  country.  The  l.:8s  expensive  these  honours  are  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honorary  rewards, 
that,  without  conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave  only  place  and 
distinction  to  the  person  who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland 
to  be  worn  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the  glorious 
recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A  soldier 
would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think  the 
most  hazardous  enterprise  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble  a  dona- 
tion. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither  dangerous 
nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  so  remarkable  as 
the  titles  which  are  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  These 
are  never  given  to  any  subject,  says  Monsieur  le  Conte,  till  the 
subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is 
called  in  all  public  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor  con- 
fers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  rank  ac- 
cordingly. This  keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  de- 
pendance,  making  him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every 
thing  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which  are  more  es- 
teemed by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the 
prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
modem  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in  medals,  which 
makes  such  a  reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among  the 
Romans.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  oc- 
Bassion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the  person  who  is  celebrated 
>n  it.     By  this  means,  his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody. 

The  applause  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and 
i)onfined.     He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which  the  world,  pei 
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hafs,  knows  nofbing  of.  He  may  be  a  great  man  in  h  is  c 
ily  ;  hia  wifo  and  chjidrea  may  see  the  mouummit  of  an  esploit 
whiob  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to.  The  Romans 
took  a  quite  different  method  in  thiB  purtiuular.  Their  medals 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  re- 
corded on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped,  pcrhapH,  upon  an  hundred  thou 
aand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings,  or  halfpence,  which  wert 
issued  out  of  the  mint,  and  became  rurrcnt.  This  method  pub 
lished  every  noble  action  to  advantage,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  Bpread  it  through  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans 
were  so  careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their 
ooioB,  that  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  acaroo, 
it  was  often  re-coined  by  a  succeeding  emperor,  maoy  years  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine "  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind  during  the 
late  ministry,  which  would  ihen  have  been  put  in  esecution,  had  it 
not  been  too  busy  a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  oaturc.  As  this  pro- 
ject has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  Che  gentleman  above-meo- 
tioned  to  men  of  the  gn^atest  genius,  as  well  as  quality,  I  am  iu< 
formed  there  is  now  a  design  on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal 


1  shall  have  several  farthings 

rse  with  many  of  the  glorious 

This  is  one  of  those  arts  of 

■e  to  be  cultivated,  and  which 


which  was  then  made,  and  that  w 
and  halfpence  charged  on  the  revc 
particulars  of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
peace,  which  may  very  well  deser 
may  be  of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  paper  above-men- 
tioned, vhioh  was  delivered  to  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  I  shall 
here  give  the  publio  a  sight  of  it.     For  I  do  not  question,  bat 


•  Tli>>  writei  8p?n1i9  in  the  person  of  tLe  Onard'un.  Butif  wi 
the  third dialognr  on  ifedalu,  wi'th  this  pnjier,  ne  r.]v[\,  peihajiH, 
to  conuluda,  IhsC  the  Gaaci^a'a  Jriend  wu  Mr,  Addiaoo.  [Sai  t 
M  bava  besD  Swifl.— G.] 


I 
I 


'M 
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that  the  curious  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased  tc 
sec  so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  upon  this  subject, 
laid' together  in  so  clear  and  concise  a  manner. 

The  English  have  not  been  so  eareful  as  other  polite  nations, 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  great  actions  and  events  on 
medals.  Their  subjects  are  few,  their  mottos  and  devices  mean, 
and  the  coins  themselves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread  among 
the  people,  or  descend  to  posterity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particulars,  and,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions 
and  designs,  have  the  whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  re- 
gular series  of  medals. 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  coining  so  small 
a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  of  such  costly  metals,  that  each 
species  may  be  lost  in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where  to 
be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  e£fectual  method  to  dis- 
perse and  preserve  their  medals,  by  making  them  their  current 
money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  as  war,  gave 
occasion  to  a  diflferent  coin.  Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or 
triumph,  but  the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  remission  of 
a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  sea-port,  or  high-way,  were  trans- 
mitted to  posterity'  after  this  manner. 

The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  copper  money, 
which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By 
this  means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
empire,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
were  in  no  danger  of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 
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Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  inyented  by  men  of 
genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  senate. 
It  is  therefore  proposed, 

I.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence  bo  re-coined  upon 
the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

II.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  alluding  to  all 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 

III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the  finding  out 
of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  devices. 

IV.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device  be  stamped  with- 
out the  approbation  of  this  society,  nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper, 
without  the  authority  of  privy-council. 

By  this  means,  medals  that  are,  at  present,  only  a  dead  trea- 
sure, or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  hor  Ma- 
jesty's reign,  reward  the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep 
alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite  the 
emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes  nothing  can 
so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubt- 
ed authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be 
found  in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monu- 
ments of  illustrious  actions. 


No.  97.    THURSDAY,  JULY  2. 

Mlaemm  «8t  post  omnia  perdere  nanlaiii.— Jut. 
"  SIR, 

'^  I  WAS  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  being  a  man^ 
to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a  rich  widow,  I  laid  asido  al^ 
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thoughts  of  making  my  fortune  any  other  Kny,  and  without  losb 
of  time  made  my  applications  to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband 
about  a  week  before.  By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she  friends, 
who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  company  when  she  would 
see  no  man  besides  myself  and  her  lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  rivel- 
led,  spindle-shanked  gentleman,  and  married  to  boot,  so  that  I 
had  no  reason  to  fear  him.  Upon  my  first  seeing  her,  she  said 
in  conversation  within  my  hearing,  that  she  thought  a  pale  com- 
plexion the  most  agreeable  either  in  man  or  woman  :  now,  you 
must  know,  sir,  my  face  is  as  white  as  chalk.  This  gave  me  some 
encouragement,  so  that  to  mend  the  matter,  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen 
long  wig  that  cost  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.  She  then  let  drop  some  expres- 
sions about  an  agate  snu£f-box.  I  immediately  took  the  hint  and 
bought  one,  being  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make 
me  desirable  in  her  eyes.  T  was  betrayed  after  the  same  manner 
into  a  brocade  waistcoat,  a  swordknot,  a  pair  of  silver-fringed 
gloves,  and  a  diamond  ring.  But  whether  out  of  fickleness,  or  a 
design  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  found  by  her  discourse, 
that  what  she  liked  one  day  she  disliked  another :  so  that  in  six 
months  space  I  was  forced  to  equip  myself  above  a  dozen  times. 
As  I  told  you  before,  I  took  her  hints  at  a  distance,  for  I  could 
never  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her  directly  to  the  point 
All  this  time,  however,  I  was  allowed  the  utmost  familiarities 
with  her  lap  dog^  and  have  played  with  it  above  an  hour  together, 
without  receiving  the  least  reprimand,  and  had  many  other  marks 
of  favour  shown  me,  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promise.  If 
she  chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  she  received  it  from  my  hapds  with 
great  civility.  If  she  wanted  any  thing,  I  reached  it  for  .her.  I 
have  filled  her  tea-pot  above  an  hundred  times,  and  have  after- 
wards received  a  dish  of  it  from  her  own  hands.  Now,  sir,  do 
you  judge  if  after  such  encouragements  she  was  not  obliged  to 
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marry  me.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  a  cliair  by  tlii  week,    I 
OD  purpose  to  carry  me  thitlier  aud  buck  a^aiu      Ni>t  to  trouble 
yOD  with  a,  long  letter,  in  t!ie  apace  of  about  a.  twelvemouth  I 
luve  run  out  of  my  wliole  tliousand  pouod  upon  her,  having  laid 
out  the  last  Sfty  in  a  Dew  suit  of  clothes,  in  which  I  waa  resolved 
to  receive  her  fiual  answer,  whioh  amuuuted  to  this,  that  she  was 
engaged  to  auother;  that  Bbe  never  dreamt  I  had  any  such  thing 
in  njy  head  as  marriage;  and  that  she  thought  I  had  frequented   i 
her  house  only  because  I  loved  to  be  in  company  with  my  rela-: 
tioDS.     This,  you  know,  sir,  is  using  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  so  I  J 
told  her ;  bat  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  spent  my  fiirtune  bo  i 
no  purpose.     All,  therefore,  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  tell  u 
whether,  upon  exhibiting  tbe  several  particulars  which  I  have  \ 
here  related  to  you,  I  may  not  sue  her  fur  damages  in  a  court  o 
justice.     Your  advice  in  this  particular  will  very  nLiooh  oblige 
"  Your  most  hnmble  admirer, 

"Simon  Som.r." 


Before  I  answer  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  Qnd  myself  under  »  I 
necessity  of  discussing  two  nice  points  :  first  of  all,  what  it  it 
cases  of  this  nature,  that  amounts  to  an  encouragement ;  and,  se-  J 
condly,  what  it  is  that  amounts  to  a  promise.  Each  of  whiob  1 
subjects  requires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  preseot  1 
master  of.  Besides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  con 
whether  he  has  any  council  that  would  undertake  his  cause  in 
forma  pauptrii,  he  having  uniutkily  disabled  himself,  by  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  shall  acnuainl  J 
him  witii  a  method  made  use  of  by  a  young  fellow  in  King  Chailei  I 
the  Second's  reign,  whom  I  shall  hero  call  Silvio,  who  had  lony  ] 
made  love,  with  much  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose  J 
true  name  I  Bhall  conceal  under  that  of  Zeliuda.     Silvio,  i 

VOL.   IV.— H* 
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was  much  more  smitten  with  her  fortune  than  h^r  person,  finding 
a  twelvemonth's  application  unsuccessful,  was  resolved  to  make 
a  saving  bargain  of  it,  and  since  he  could  not  get  the  widow^s 
estate  into  his  possession,  to  recover  at  least  what  he  had  laid 
out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Ir  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  of  costs ;  having 
particularized  in  it  the  several  expences  he  had  been  at  in  his 
long  perplexed  amour.  Zelinda  was  so  pleased  with  the  humour 
of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of  dealing,  that,  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  bill,  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  bj 
the  right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  less  than  a  year,  got 
a  woman  of  greater  fortune  than  her  he  had  missed.  The  several 
articles  in  the  bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I 
have  forgotten  the  particular  sum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supernumerary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking  trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux  with  perfumed  wax. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love  verses,  purchased  at  di£ferent 
times  of  Mr.  Triplett  at  a  crown  a  sheet. 

To  Zelinda  two  sticks  of  May  cherries. 

Last  summer,  at  several  times,  a  bushel  of  peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch  her  mo 
tions. 

The  first,  who  stood  sentry  near  her  door. 

The  second,  who  had  his  stand  at  the  stables  where  her  coach 
was  put  up. 

The  third,  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of  the  street  where 
Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  since  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  during  the  whole 
month  of  May. 

Five  conjurors  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 
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Spy-money  to  Jolin  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  j 
Wheedle  her  companion, 

A  new  Conningsiiiark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Courtiill, 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigal)  an  Indian  fan,  a  doiea  | 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders  loce,  and  fifteen  ] 
gnioeae  in  dry  money. 

Secret  service- money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto,  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua-maker. 

Loss  of  time. 


FRIDAY,  JLIY  3 


The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  world  in  singls 
papers,  was  Isaac  Bickerataffe  of  famous  memory.'  A  man  near- 
ly related  to  the  family  of  tlie  Ironsides  We  have  often  smoked 
a  pipe  together,  for  I  was  so  much  ia  his  books,  that  at  bis  de- 
cease he  left  me  a  silver  Btandish,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  th« 
lamp  by  which  he  used  to  write  his  lucubratiouE. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  of  tW 
dame  family,  very  memorable  for  the  shortness  of  his  face  and  of 
hie  speeches,'  This  ingenious  author  published  his  thoughts,  and 
held  bis  tongue,  with  great  applause,  for  two  years  together. 

I  Nestor  Ironside  have  now  for  some  time  undertaken  to  fill 
tho  place  of  tliese  my  two  renowned  kinsmen  and  predecessors. 
For  it  IS  observed  of  every  branch  of  our  family,  tiat  we  have 
b11  of  ns  a  wonderful  inclination  to  give  good  advice,  though  it 


I  v.  Introductory  reraarka  to  tba  Tatlsr.  - 
a  TliB  Siiectatur.— G. 
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remarked  of  some  of  us,*  that  we  are  apt  on  this  ootAaion  rather 

to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  observe  with  some  secret  pride, 
that  this  way  of  writing  diurnal  papers  has  not  succeeded  for  any 
space  of  time  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  who  are  not  of  our 
line.  I  believe  I  speak  within  compass,  when  I  affirm  that  above 
a  hundred  different  authors  have  endeavoured  after  our  family- 
way  of  writing :  some  of  which  have  been  writers  in  other  kinds 
of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  happened,  they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.* 
Their  projects  have  always  dropt  after  a  few  unsuccessful  essays. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  which  was  lately  told  me  *  by  a 
pleasant  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin. 
His  maid  servant  seeing  his  instrument  lying  upon  the  table,  and 
being  sensible  there  was  music  in  it,  if  she  knew  how  to  fetch  it 
out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the  strings,  and  at  last  told 

•  Some  of  U8,  Humorously  glancing  at  the  quickness,  with  which 
himself  and  his  friend  Steele,  had  resented  the  adviee  as  one  may  say,  of 
the  Examiner. 

•>  T))is,  the  reader  sees,  is  in  the  old  stvle  of — qimsitam  nxerHh  tume  suprr^ 
biam :  but  the  boast  is  so  true,  that  it  stands  uncontradicted  to  our  days ; 
when  the  list  of  competitors,  here  given  in,  has  been  prodigiously  increas- 
ed, and  IS  still  increasing ;  and  yet,  this  way  of  writing  is  as  much  the 
fmnUy-aecrpt  as  ever.  But  Iiow  should  it  be  otherwise?  He,  who  invents 
a  species  "f  polite  composition,  must  needs  be  inimitable^  unless  he  have 
thi'  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  barbarous  age,  or  unless  his  rivals  be  very 
much  his  superiors  in  ability;  neither  of  which  exceptions  can  be  pleadt-d 
in  the  present  case.  For,  otherwise,  the  very  consideration  of  oriffiualiiy 
decides  the  question  in  favour  of  the  inventor;  of  whom,  besides,  it  may 
be  I  resumed,  that  lie  had  a  genius  singularly  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
what  hajirst  conceived. 

"  This  modern  story  is,  in  fact,  the  old  Lesbian  fable  of  Lucian,  con- 
cerning the  lyre  of  Orpheus;  but  finely  varie<i  and  improved. — Mr.  Ad- 
dison, I  have  observed  from  many  passages  in  his  works,  was  a  great  read- 
er and  admirer  of  Lueian  ;  and  very  naiurally  s-o:  becaise,  of  all  the  an- 
cients, he  is  the  only  one  that  had  any  consfiderable  tincture  of  that  elegant 
humour  which  our  countryman  so  highly  relished,  and  so  perfectly  poa- 
sessetL  In  other  resj^ecfe*,  the  writings  of  that  ingenious  libertine  ra  "st 
have  been  peculiarly  oFansive  to  ovir  author,  and  are,  indeed,  the  very  /e 
verse  of  his  own. 


\  ifaer  master  she  had  tried  tlio  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her 
I  <faeart  fiud  wliereabout  tiie  tune  lay. 

But  Uiough  the  whole  burden  of  such  a  paper  is  only  fit  to 
'  rest  ou  the  shoulders  of  a  Bickurstaffe  or  au  Trouside;  tbnre  are 
several  who  cau  aQijuit  thcinselveB  of  a  single  day's  labour  iu  it 
with  Buitable  ubllities.  These  are  geutlemen  whom  I  have  often 
invited  to  this  triitl  of  wit,  and  wlio  have  several  of  theia  acijuit- 
i  themaelves  to  my  private  eiiiol<iuient,  as  well  as  to  their  owu 
repiitatioa.  My  paper  among  the  republic  of  letters  lb  the  Ulyaaefl 
his  bow,*  ia  which  every  man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  hia 
strength.  One  who  does  not  care  to  write  a  book  witiiout  being 
-sure  of  hla  abilities,  may  Bee  by  this  meaoH  if  his  parts  and 
talents  oro  to  the  public  taste. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the  best  sense, 
who  are  always  diffident  of  their  private  judgment,  till  it  receives 
ion  from  the  public.  Provoro  tid  populuin,  I  appeal  to 
the  people,  was  the  usual  saying  of  a  very  excellent  dramatic 
poet,  when  he  had  any  disputes  with  particular  persons  about  the 
justnesM  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It 
eholy  comfort  for  an  author  to  be  satiafied  that  h 
the  rules  of  art,  when  be  finds  he  has  no  adm 
tsidos  himself  Common  modesty  should,  on  thi 
make  a  man  suspect  his  own  judgment,  and  that  he 
the  rules  ''  of  his  art,  when  ho  finds  himself  singular  in  the  ap- 
I'lause  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own  writings. 

The  public  is  always  eveu  with  an  author  who  has  not  a  Juat 


I  but  a  melau 
has  written  u| 
■ers  in  the  world 


^nppliei 


-See  what  Dr.  WhIIU  h<ia  BBid  age 
.r\d  that  i'  tniiapfJiei  lit  rvli 


*  "Ul)-Bse!i  Si«  bow. 
iihU—DtA'li<xtivit.  c.  e. 

^  Suspect  kit  omit  juiiff^nei 
ot  mHking  B  utilalaiit'iiM,  niitl  b  nv 

tion  anddeiily  two  dilfereiit  wayi 

jadgmenl.  and  conetiiiU  Ihal  he  .,        - 

■^mipttl  kit  jvdgmmt,  and  tkt  applieattoit  vf  kit  oim  nUe*." 


Thia  wny 
lever^& 

He  itiiglit  hHvf  snid — "  vpret  hit  o«f 
itapplif.' — or,  what  1  Ihiuk  better- 
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deference  for  them.  The  contempt  is  reciprocal.  I  laugh  at 
every  one,  said  an  old  cynic,  who  laughs  at  me.  Do  yoa  so? 
replied  the  philosopher ;  then  let  me  tell  you,  you  live  the  mer 
riest  life  of  any  man  in  Athens. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  least  use  of  this  my  paper,  that  it 
gives  a  timorous  writer,  and  such  is  every  good  one,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof,  and  of  sounding  the 
public  before  he  launches  into  it.  For  this  reason  I  look  upon 
my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and  question  not  but 
some,  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here  will  hereafter  flourish 
under  their  own  names  in  more  long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having,  thus  far  enlarged  upon  this  particular,  I  have 
one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid  and  courteous  reader,  that  when 
he  meets  with  any  thing  in  this*  paper  which  may  appear  a  little 
dull  or  heavy,*  (though  I  hope  this  will  not  be  often)  he  will  be- 
lieve it  is  the  work  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  Nestor 
Ironside. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  of  myself, 
mare  majorunij  almost  the  length  of  a  whole  Guardian.  I  shall, 
therefore,  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  what  still  relates 
to  my  own  person,  and  my  correspondents.  Now  I  would  have 
them  all  know,  that  on  the  twentieth  instant  it  is  my  intention  to 
erect  a  lion's  head  in  imitation  of  those  I  have  described  in  Ve- 
nice, through  which  all  the  private  intelligence  of  that  common- 
wealth is  said  to  pass.  This  head  is  to  open  a  most  wide  and  vo 
racious  mouth,  which  shall  take  in  such  letters  and  papers  as  are 
conveyed  to  me  by  my  correspondents,  it  being  my  resolution  to 
have  a  particular  regard  to  all  such  matters  as  come  to  my  hands 
through  the  mouth  of  the  lion.     There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of 


•  Pleasantly  eaid ;  but  with  a  secret  reference,  I  make  no  doubt,  tr 
certain  papers  in  this  collection  by  his  coatiyutor,  though  bearing  Ihe  nainc 
of  Nestor  Iionside. 
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which  the  key  will  be  in  my  own  custody,  to  receive  such  papers 
as  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever  the  lion  swallows  I  shall  di- 
gest for  the  use  of  the  public.  This  head  requires  some  time  to 
finish,  the  workman  being  resolved  to  give  it  several  masterly 
touches,  and  to  represent  it  as  ravenous  as  possible.  *  It  will  be 
ewjV  up  in  Button's  coffee-house  in  Coven t-garden,  who  is  directed 
to  shew  the  way  to  the  lion's-head,  and  to  instruct  any  young 
author  how  to  convey  his  works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  safety 
and  secrecy.* 


No.  99.    SATURDAY,  JULY  4. 

• 

Justum,  et  tenacem  propositi  vimm 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentlam, 
Non  valtus  Instantis  tyrannl 
Mente  qaatit  soIuIh,  neqae  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adrie, 
Nee  ftilmlnuntis  magna  Jovis  maims^ 
Bi  fractns  Illabatur  orbis, 
Iinpavidum  ferient  ruinse. — Hob. 

There  is  no  virtue  so  truly ^reat  and  godlike  as  jii&tict* 
Most  of  the  other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  created  beings,  or  a^j- 

'This  head  was  preserved  at  the  Shakspere  Tavern  till  1804,  in  Coveni 

Garden ;  when  the  owner  failing,  it  was  sold  for  17/.  10«.     Under  it  were 

two  detached  lines  of  Martini : 

Servantor  niagmis  Istl  cervidbasnngQM; 
Nun  nisi  dilecta  pascitur  ille  fer&.— ^. 

•  This  whole  paper  is  excellent.  Bit  the  project  of  the  Hon,  so  finely 
introduced  by  No.  71,  is  above  all  to  be  adiniied.  This  hiiriily  humorous 
idea  came  very  seasonably  to  the  reliel'of  Kestor  Ironside,  who  was  nlniost, 
as  we  may  say,  at  his  wits  end,  when  his  triei.d  started  this  new  object  for 
him.  Lad}'  Lizaid  and  her  tea-table  was  mown  a  stale  ioke;  and  if  the 
lion  had  not  roared  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  public  ^v&^  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  asleep;  and  then  tlie  Guardian  hid  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
other  proj/'cU^  which  are  said  to  hai'e  droftped after  a  f''W  un»uccf  sufnl  essai/s. 
— ^The  reader  will  own  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  lio7i  wiien  he  f(iels,*a9 
ho  goes  along,  how  much  the  humour  of  this  paper,  henceforth,  dependi 
apon  him. 
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oommodated  to  our  nature  as  we  are  men.  Justice  is  that  whieh 
is  practised  by  God  himself,  and  to  be  practised  in  its  perfectioL 
by  none  but  him.  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  are  requisite 
for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one  to  discover  erery  degree  of 
uprightness  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  The 
other,  to  measure  out  and  impart  suitable  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

As  tc  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  to 
be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such 
an  one  who  has  the  public  administration  in  his  hands,  acts  like 
the  representative  of  his  Maker,  in  recompensing  the  virtuous, 
and  punishing  the  offender.  By  the  extirpating  of  a  criminal,  he 
averts  the  judgments  of  heaven,  whep  ready  to  fall  upon  an  impi- 
ous people ;  or,  as  my  friend  Cato  expresses  it  much  better  in  a 
sentiment  conformable  to  his  character, 

When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure^ 
And  lay  th*  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 

When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  justice ;  •  when  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  something  venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable ; 
when  any  of  them  dare  presume  to  lessen,  affront,  or  terrify  those 
who  have  the  distribution  of  it  in  their  hands :  when  a  judge  is 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  cause  may  be 
recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its  own  merits,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  such  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  the  best  law  that  has  ever  past  in  our  days, 
is  that  which  continues  our  judges  in  their  posts  during  their 
good  behaviour,  without  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who 
in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  influence  over  them,  trouble  and 

•  Though  this  pnper  be  drawn  in  very  general  terms,  it  might  pos8»blj 
glance  at  certain  partialiiies,  then  felt  or  apprehended  in  the  judicature  ot 
the  nation,  when  the  **age  of  party  so  much  prevailed. 


koued  ar 

uo.K  tLa 

that  bOD 

lur  paid 

fail  to  oru 

wn  their 

pervert  the  course  of  juatlce.  I  dare  say  the  eatraordlnary  p 
flou'  who  is  iJow  posted  '•  m  the  chief  statiou  of  thtt  law,  woi 
hare  bceu  the  saiue  had  that  act  never  past ;  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  honest  men,  that  while  we  Ree  the  greatest  or- 
nament of  the  profesdioD  in  its  highest  post,  we  are  sure  he  cao- 
liot  liurt  liimself  by  that  assiduous,  regular,  and  impartial  adoiin 
istratiou  of  justice,  for  which  he  is  bo  universally  celebrated  by 
the  whole  kingdom.  Such  men  are  to  he  i 
.greatest  national  blessings,  and  should  hav 
them  whilst  they  are  jet  living,  which  will  ni 
memory  when  dead. 

1  always  rejoice  wben  I  see  a  tribunal  filled  with  a  man  of  an 
upright  and  iufiesible  temper,  who,  in  the  exeoutiou  of  his  coua-- 
try's  laws  can  overcome  all  private  fear,  resentment,  solicitation, 
and  even  pity  itself.  Whatever  paaaiou  euters  into  a  sentence  or 
decision,  so  far  will  there  be  iu  it  a  tincture  of  injustice.  In 
short,  justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and  is  therefore 
always  represented  as  blind,  that  we  may  suppose  her  thuuglits 
ftro  wholly  intent  on  the  equity  of  a  cauae,  without  being  diverted 
or  prejudiced  by  objects  foreign  to  it. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian  story,  which  is 
very  suitable  to  my  present  subject.  It  will  not  a  little  please 
the  reader,  if  he  has  the  same  taste  of  it  which  I  myself  have. 

As  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Avala,  a 
certain  great  man  of  the  army  entered  by  force  into  a  peasant's 
bouse,  and  finding  his  wife  very  handsouie,  turned  the  good  man 
out  of  his  dwelling,  and  went  to  bed  to  her.  The  peasant  com- 
plained  the  nest  morning  to  the  sultan,  and  desired  redress;  but 
was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.     The  empcrcr,  who  was 

•SirTlioriBS  Parke.,  I.ora  Chief  Jontioo  of  the  Queeu'a  Bjntl,  afte^ 
Varda  Eai'l  uf  iMaculeetieiiJ.  and  Lord  Chkiicellor.— N. 
^  Fotlei—iev  the  note  in  No.  4S  of  tbe  Jtrrtelaidtr 
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very  much  incensed  at  the  injury  done  to  the  poor  man,  told  him 
that  probably  the  offender  might  g>Ye  his  wife  another  yi^it,  and 
if  he  did,  commanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and 
acquaint  him  with  it.     Accordingly,  within  two  or  three  days,  the 
officer  entered  again  the  peasant's  house,  and  turned  the  owner 
out  of  doors ;  who  thereupon  applied  himself  to  the  imperial  tent, 
as  he  was  ordered.     The  sultan  went  in  person,  with  his  guards, 
to  the  poor  man's  house,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight.     As 
the  attendants  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  their  hands, 
the  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave 
fhe  word  to  enter  the  house,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him 
to  death.     This  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  corps  laid 
out  upon   the  floor  by  the  emperor's  command.     He  then  bid 
every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and  stand  about  the  dead  body. 
The  sultan  approaching  it  looked  upon  the  face,  and  immediately 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.     Upon  his  rising  up  he  ordered  the 
peasant  to  set  before  him  whatever  food  he  had  in  the  house. 
The  peasant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  whicli  the 
emperor  eat  very  heartily.     The  peasant  seeing  him  in  good  hu 
mour,  presumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he  had  ordered  the  flambeaux 
to  be  put  out  before  he  had  commanded  the  adulterer  should  be 
slain  ?     Why,  upon  their  being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in  prayer  ?  and  why, 
after  this,  he  had  ordered  meat  to  be  set  before  him,  of  which  he 
now  eat  so  heartily  ?     The  sultan,  being  willing  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  host,  answered  him  in  this  manner.    "  Upon  hearing 
the  greatness  of  the  offence  which  had  been  committed  by  one  of 
the  army,  I  had  reason  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  my 
own  sons,  for  who  else  would  have  been  so  audacious  and  presum- 
ing? I  gave  orders,  therefore,  for  the  lights  to  be  extinguished, 
that  I  might  not  be  led  astray,  by  partiality  or  compassion,  from 
ioing  justice  on  the  criminal.     Upon  the  lighting  of  the  flam 
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beauK  a  aeeond  time,  I  lookod  upon  the  face  of  l!ie  dead  person,  ' 
and,  to  my  unspeakuble  joy,  found  that  it  was  not  u^j  b< 
was  for  tliia  reason,  that  I  immediately  fell  upon  my  kneeH,  uiil 
gave  thanks  to  God,  Aa  for  my  eating  licarlily  of  the  food  yon 
have  set  before  me,  yoii  will  cease  to  vronder  at  it,  when  you  koow 
that  the  great  aniietj  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upontbia  occasion, 
sinae  the  first  complaints  you  brought  me,  has  hindered  my  eat- 
ing any  thing  from  that  time  till  this  very  □ 
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Hwj  iM  pr«clpiit  nlvm,  itaost  hoc  nbl  vIdL 

Tbere  is  a  certain  female  ornament,  by  some  called  a  tneker, 
and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen  or  muslin 
that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermost 
verge  of  the  women's  stays,  and  by  that  means  cohered  a  great 
part  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom.  Having  thus  given  a  definition 
or  rather  dei^cription  of  the  tucker,  I  must  take  notice,  that  our 
ladies  have  of  late  thrown  aside  this  fig- leaf,  and  exposed  in  its 
primitive  nakedness,  that  gentle  swelling  of  the  breast,  which  it 
was  nsed  to  conceal.  What  their  design  by  it  is,  they  themselves 
best  know. 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by  a  famous  she 
visitant  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  accidentally,  as  I  was  looking 
upon  her  face,  letting  my  sight  fall  into  her  bosom,  I  was  surpris- 
All  with  beauties  which  I  never  before  discovered,  and  do  not 
know  where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had  not  inimediateiy 
checked  it.  The  lady  herself  could  not  forbear  blushing,  when 
■he  observed,  by  my  looks,  that  she  had  made  her  neck  too  beau* 


Od 
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tiful  and  glaring  an  object,  even  for  a  man  of  mj  efaaraeter  and 
gravity.     I  could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of  mj  hand  to  cover 

BO  unseemly  a  sight. 

If  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great  grandmothers  in  Queen 
Elizabeth *s  time,  we  see  them  clothed  down  to  the  very  wristSi 
and  up  to  the  very  chin.  The  hands  and  faee  were  the  only  sam- 
ples they  gave  of  their  beautiful  persona.  The  following  age  of 
females  made  larger  discoveries  of  their  oomplezion.  They  first 
of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tenderness  of  the  sex,  were  content,  for  the  information  of 
mankind,  to  expose  their  arms  to  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  This  artifice  hath  succeeded  to  their  wishes, 
and  betrayed  many  to  their  arms,  who  might  have  escaped  them, 
had  they  been  still  concealed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  ladies,  considering  that  the  neck 
was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  human  body,  they  freed  it  from  those 
yokes,  I  mean  those  monstrous  linen  ru£fs,  in  which  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  grandmothers  had  inclosed  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
age  refined,  the  dress  still  sunk  lower,  so  that  when  we  now  say  a 
woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it  many  of  the  adja- 
cent parts.  The  disuse  of  the  tucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  inso- 
much that  the  neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  present  takes  in  almost 
half  the  body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the  ladies  se«m 
disposed  to  discover  themselves  to  us  more  and  more,  I  would 
fain  have  them  tell  us  once  for  all,  how  far  they  intend  lo  go,  and 
whether  they  have  yet  determined  among  themselves  where  to 
make  a  stop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them,  ar€  no  more 
than  busts  of  alabaster  in  my  eye.     I  can  look  upoi 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breast^ 


with  aa  much  coldness  m  tliia  line  of  Mr.  Waller  represented  in 
the  object  itself.  But  niy  fair  readers  ought  to  consider,  that  all 
their  beholders  are  not  Nesfors.  Every  mau  is  not  sufficiently 
qualified  with  age  and  philosophy,  to  be  au  iudiffereut  spcctatoi 
of  auch  allurements.  TJie  eyes  of  young  men  arc  curious  and  pen- 
etrating, their  imaginations  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  pas^'ions 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint.  1  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of 
rank,  vrhen  I  see  her  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  regards  of  every 
impudent  staring  fellow.  How  can  she  expect  that  her  quality 
can  defend  her,  when  she  gives  Buch  provocation  ?  I  could  not 
but  observe,  last'winter,  that  upon  the  disose  of  the  neck-jiiece 
(the  ladies  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  not  the  fashionable  terra  of  art) 
the  whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new  determination, 
and  stared  the  fair  ses  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  To 
prevent  these  saucy  familiar  glances,  I  would  entreat  my  gentle 
readers  to  sew  on  their  tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the  modesty  of 
their  characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  iooo- 
oence  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  moat  troubles  and  indeed  sarprises  me  in  this  particu- 
lar, I  bave  observed,'  that  the  leaders  in  this  fiiahion  were  most 
of  thorn  married  women.  What  their  design  can  bo  in  making 
themselves  bare,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.  Nobody  expoHca 
wares  that  are  appropriated.  Wlien  the  bird  is  taken,  the  snare 
ought  to  he  renioTcd.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  tue 
institution  of  the  severe  Lycurgus.  As  that  great  lawgiver  knew 
that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  republic  consisted  in  the 
multitude  of  citizens,  he  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage : 
in  order  to  it,  he  prescribed  a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spartan 

•  What  moit  Inndiiet,  ite. — /  hast  obiiened,]  Imperfectlj'  exnrejied, 
for— What  most  troublw,  4e.  it  tliia,  vb.  I  have  obacrved.  This  negli- 
gent way  of  speaking  was  affected  by  the  anihor,  to  iatinnte  bifl  eOECorn 
tu  entirmg  nn  this  part  of  his  sabjeit  as  if  he  hnrdlv  durst  ipealc  ouL.  or, 
as  if  ihe  portentoUB  'bject  H>  oeuupied  him,  that  ba  was  not  al  liberty  t>  | 
Quiid  his  eiprcuion  j 
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maids,  in  wliich  there  were  several  artificial  rents  and  openingB, 
that,  upon  putting  themselves  in  motion,  discovered  several  limbt 
of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Such  were  the  baits  and  tempta* 
tions  made  use  of,  by  that  wise  lawgiver,  to  incline  the  young 
men  of  his  age  to  marriage  But  when  the  maid  was  once  sped, 
she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male  part  of  the  common- 
wealth :  her  garments  were  closed  up,  and  stitched  together 
with  the  greatest  care  imaginable.  The  shape  of  her  limbs,  and 
complexion  of  her  body,  had  gained  their  ends,  and  were  ever  af- 
ter to  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  tucker,  with  a  moral, 
which  I  have  taught  upon  all  occasions,  and  shall  still  continue 
to  inculcate  into  my  female  readers ;  namely,  that  nothing  bestows 
so  much  beauty  on  a  woman,  as  modesty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid 
down  by  Ovid  himself,  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  love.  He 
observes  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most  when  she  appears 
(semi-reducta)  in  a  figure  withdrawing  herself  from  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  It  is  very  probable,  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the 
statue  which  we  see  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture,  and  covers  her  bosom  with 
one  of  her  hands  In  short,  modesty  gives  the  maid  greater 
beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  bestows  en  the  wife 
the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  virgin- 

itj 
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no  T^Hure  mlU  nulla  dlurlnKH  hibenr.—riEa 

'his  being  the  great  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace,  1  Hlmll 
present  mj  reader  with  a  couple  of  Setters  that  are  ttie  fruvta  of 
it.  They  are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  France,  and  has  given  liis  friends  in  England  n  gen- 
eral account  of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  several  epistles.' 
Those  which  follow,  were  put  into  my  hands  with  liherty  to  niak* 
them  public,  and  I  question  not  hut  my  reader  will  think  him 
self  obliged  to  me  for  ao  doing. 


"  Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  jou  last,  I  have  encoun 
tored  as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knight-errant.  I  had  a  fall  into 
the  water  at  Calais,  and  since  that,  several  bruises  upon  land, 
lame  post-horses  by  day,  aud  bard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 
disLual  adventures. 

Qtiiirutn  atiiimia  meininisse  horret  Uictuquo  refiigit. 

"  My  arrival  at  Parts  was  at  first  no  less  unoomfortable,  where 
I  could  not  sec  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore ;  so  that  my  most  agreeable  companions  have  been  statues 
and  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary,  but 
what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

"  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here, 
I  have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  been, 
I  think,  the  pleasautest  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it 
was  in  the  power  of  art  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
Beeues  at  I  there  met  with,  or  that  bo  many  deliglitful  proa[)ectR 

'  V.  -id  •:,  .  lettnra  anJ  Introduction  to  tliE  Lfttcis.— O. 
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could  lie  within  tbo  compass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done,  that  can  be  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
mountains,  turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground,  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diversion. 
It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  imi 
fcates  a  fire- work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  ^sop. 

"  f  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can 
make  finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king^s  houses,  or  with 
all  your  descriptions,  raise  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Ver- 
sailles. I  am,  however,  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainbleau  to 
all  the  rest.  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give 
you  a  fine  variety  of  salvage  prospects.  The  king  has  humoured 
the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is 
necessary  to  help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too 
much.  The  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks 
of  rocks  that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they 
were  piled  upon  one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial 
irildness  in  the  meadows,  walks,  and  canals;  and  the  garden, 
instead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound 
of  rock  work,  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For  my  part, 
I  think  there  is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of 
stone,  than  in  so  many  statues;  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river 
winding  through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in 
so  many  whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  To  pass  from  works  of 
nature  to  those  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of 
Versailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  some* 
thmg  that  will  be  sure  to  please  him.  For  one  of  them  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is 
wainscoted  with  looking-glass.  The  history  of  the  present  king, 
till  the  year  16  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  Hia 
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Majesty  Las  aetiona  enougli  by  him,  to  fumiali 
much  longer  than  the  present. 

"  The  painter  has  repreaeiited  his  most  Christian  majesty  nn- 
der  the  figurs  of  Jupiier,  throwing  thunderbolta  all  abont  the 
ceiling,  and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie 
Mtonished  and  blasted  with  lightning,  a  little  above  the  c< 

"  But  what  niatea  all  these  shows  the  i 
great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the 
French  do  not  excel  the  English  io  all  the  arts  of  hiimauity,  they 
do  at  least  in  the  outward  expresHions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  aa 
■  aecountB,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  muck 
,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more  happy, 
en  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  most  agreeable  ia 
An  auLediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  aud'brisk- 
at  threescore  aod  ten  :  for  that  fire  and  levity  whicb 
maltes  the  young  ones  scarce  converaabls,  when  a  little  wast- 
ed  and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  gay  old  age. 
Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative,  looks  na- 
tural and  gi'aceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairs  to  countenance  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French,  must  put  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you  think  me  already  too  ninob  infected 
by  their  conversation ;  but  I  must  desire  yoa  to  canaider,  that 
travelling  does  in  this  respect,  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege 
of  old  age. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  &a 


well  as  otl 
wiser  nati 
Their  old 
the  world, 
ness  in  hi 


"  SIR,  -fi'"".  J/'oy  la.  Jf.  8. 

"  I  CANNOT  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from   this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  laa- 
i  gaage,  is,  to  see  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  people,  which  I 
ieve  may  be  better  learnt  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities, 
tre  artiGcc  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 
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'*  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  yon  in  my  last,  all  the 
king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  coruitry. 
I  never  thought  there  had  heen  in  the  world  such  an  excessive 
magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both  together.  One 
can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing  about 
the  king ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  half  his  subjects  go 
barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy,  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  uoiiDtitu- 
tion,  such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  t^emper, 
as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  na- 
tions. 'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them 
miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  but  mirth  and  po- 
verty. Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  'generally  agreeable,  for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they 
are  sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting, 
but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a  long 
intimacy,  or  abundance  of  wine,  can  scarce  draw  from  an  English- 
man. Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  always  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  fkces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs. 
Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look  and  pos« 
ture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end 
my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already  seen 
of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinction 
upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  their  nation,  and 
least  with  its  imperfections.  When,  therefore,  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  admire  the 
character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscribii)g  myself^ 

'  Sir,  Y  pur's,"  &o. 


No.  102.    -WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9. 


I  AM  alwaje  beating  about  in  nij  thoughts  for  something  that 
may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  iny  dear  countrymen.  The  preaeul 
season  of  the  year  having  pnt  moat  of  them  In  slight  Hunimer- suits, 
bae  turned  my  speculationii  to  a  subject  that  concerns  every  one 
yiho  is  sensible  of  cold  or  beat,  which  I  believe  takes  in  the 
greatest  part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  uotbing  in  nature  more  incotistaut  than  the  Britisli 
climate,  if  we  except  the  humour  of  its  iuhabitnnta.  We  have 
frequently,  in  one  day,  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  I  have  shiv- 
ered in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to  throw  off  my  ooat  in 
January.  I  have  gone  to  bed  in  August,  aud  rase  in  December 
Summer  has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry,  and  winter 
in  my  Doily  suit.' 

I  remember  a,  very  whimsical  fellow^  {commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Posture-master)  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
who  was  the  plague  of  ali  the  tailors  about  town.  He  woald 
often  aeud  for  oue  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him,  but  would 
BO  contrive  it,  as  to  have  a  most  immoderate  rising  in  one  of  his 
Bhouldora.  When  the  clothes  were  brought  homo,  and  tried  upon 
him,  tho  deformity  was  removed  into  the  other  shoulder.  Upon 
which  the  tailor  begged  pardou  for  the  mistake,  and  mended  it 
AS  fast  as  be  could ;  but  upon  a  third  trial,  found  him  a  straight- 
shouldered  man  as  one  Would  desire  to  see,  but  a  little  unfortu- 
nate iu  a  humped  back.  lu  abort,  this  wandering  tumour  pui- 
Eled  all  the  workmen  about  town,  who  found  it  ijuposaiblo  to  aa- 

»  Doily  wna  »  famous  drnper  of  tlio  Jnv,  pe.liopa  (he  inventor  of  tllil 
kindofdurh.— S, 

*  Mr,  J\iiep^  Clark.  coii'Dionty  culled  the  poetui  e-miiker. — X 


'  commodate  bd  changeeblo  a  castomer.    My  reader  will  (tpply  thli 
any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  seaaon  of  our  English 

cliniBte. 

After  this  short  descant  on  the  nneertainty  of  our  English 
I    weather,  I  come  to  my  mural. 

A  man  ehould  take  care  tbat  hta  body  he  not  too  soft  for  hia 
cliiDote ;  hut  rather,  if  poasible,  hardeo  and  season  himself  he- 
yond  the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Daily  experienoe 
teaches  us  how  we  may  iuurc  ourselves,  by  custom,  to  bear  tha 
extremities  of  weather  without  injury.  The  iuhahiUntsof  Nova 
Zambia  go  uaked,  without  compluiuing  of  the  bleakuesg  uf  the 
air  is  which  they  are  born,  as  the  armies  of  the  northern  nationt 
keep  the  Seld  all  winter.  The  softest  of  onr  British  ladioa  ex- 
pose their  arms  aud  necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could 
not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  want  of  being  accustomed  to  it. 
The  whole  body,  by  the  same  means,  might  contract  the  game. 
firmness  and  temper.  The  Scythian,  that  was  asked  how  it  waa 
poasible  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  re- 
plied, '  Because  we  are  all  over  face.'  Mr.  Locke  advises  parental 
to  have  their  children's  feet  washed  every  morning  in  oold  water, 
wbioh  might  probably  prolong  multitudes  of  lives. 


thii  I 


I  verily  believe  a  cold  b 
he  world,  1 


rould  be 


ful 

of  youth.  It  would  make  their  bodie: 
injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  It  w 
what  the  poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  wh( 
have  dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  thi 
adds,  that  this  madi 
part  which  the  moi 
which,  by  that  mean 
Our  common  practic 


>ne  of  the  most  health- 
ise  of  in  the  edncatioa 
more  than  proof  to  the 
lid  he  something  liko 
I  his  mother  is  said  to 
iver  Styi.     The  story 


him   iovuluerable  all  over,  excepting  that  „ 
iT  held  in  her  hand  during  this  u 
lost  the  benefit  of  these  hardening  waters 
runs  in  a  quite  contrary  method.      We  are  J 
perpetually  aoftooing  ourselves,  by  good  fires  and  warm  ::lDtheB.  j 
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TLe  air  witLin  our  rooms  Las  generally  two  or  three  more  de- 
grees of  beat  in  it  than  the  air  witliout  dooro. 

Grasaus  is  an  old  lethargic  valetudiuarian.  For  these  twenty 
years  last  past,  he  has  been  clothed  in  frieze  of  the  same  color, 
and  of  the  eame  piece.  He  fimciea  he  should  catch  his  death  ia 
any  other  hind  of  manufacture,  and  though  his  avarice  would  in- 
cline him  to  wear  it  till  it  was  threadbare,  he  darea  not  do  it, 
lest  he  should  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  off.*  He  could  no  more 
live  without  his  frieze  coat,  than  without  bia  skin.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, so  properly  his  ooat,  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of 
the  integnmenta  of  the  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Craasua  from  mjaelf  It  ia,  in- 
deed, the  particular  distinction  of  the  Ironsides  to  be  robust  and 
hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and  rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its  morat. 
My  father  lived  till  a  hundru'd  without  a  ccii^h,  and  we  have  a 
tradition  in  the  family,  that  ujy  grandfather  n^d  to  throw  off 
hia  hat,  and  go  open  breasted,  after  fourscoie.  As  for  [uyaelf, 
they  used  to  aoose  me  over  head  and  ears  in  wa'iH"  when  I  was  a 
boy,  so  that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  *Jw  most  caae- 
hardened  of  the  whole  family  of  the  ironsides.  In  short,  I 
have  been  so  plunged  in  water,  and  inured  to  the  coj^,  that  I  re- 
gard myself  as  a  piece  of  true-tempered  Steele,^  ard  can  say, 
with  the  above-mentioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or  i'  my  eup 
nies  please,  forehead  all  over, 

*  A  line  comic  stroke,  and,  I  think,  as  origiiiBl  one,  on  this  whI'  voro 
lopiu  of  avarice. 

*■  A  qoilible,  to  coatrived  E.I  to  introdace  B  handaaniH  compluatDt  to 
tbe  editor  «t  tbi«  paper. 
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No.  103.  THURSDAY,  JULY  9. 

Dam  flunmas  JoyIb,  et  sonitoB  imitatar  OlyanpL— Yisa 

I  AM  coDsideriDg  how  most  of  the  great  phaenomena,  or  ap^ 
pearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the  art  of  man. 
Thunder  is  grown  a  common  drug  among  the  chjmists.  Light- 
ning may  be  bought  by  the  pound.  If  a  man  has  occasion  for  a 
lambent  flame,  you  have  whole  sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phos- 
phor. Showers  of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  water-work ; 
and,  we  are  informed,  that  some  years  ago  the  virtuoso's  **  of 
France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  snow,  which  they 
made  to  fall  above  an  hour  together,  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
present  majesty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  o£  thinking,  by  the  noble  fire-work 
that  was  exhibited  last  night  upon  the  Thames.  You  might 
there  see  a  little  sky  filled  with  innumerable  blazing  stars  and 
meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  pillars  of 
flame,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  multitudes  of  stars,  mingled  to- 
gether in  such  an  agreeable  confusion.  Every  rocket  ended  in  a 
eonstellation,  and  strewed  the  air  with  such  a  shower  of  silver 
bpangles,  as  opened  and  enlightened  the  whole  scene  from  time 
to  time.     It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  Oedipus. 

Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  monstrous  night 
Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars? 

In  short,  the  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and  was  so  encom- 
passed with  fire  and  smoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing 
but  a  salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends  during 

^  The  plural  number  of  Virtuoso  is  VirttioaoSy  without  a  comma,  which  it 
\he  sign  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  genitive  cuse.  But  perhaps,  as  the  word 
IS  foreign,  he  had  better  preserved  the  proper  termination,  Virtiioti. 


THE     QUART) 


!  of  tbei 


34»  1 


a  critic,  tbat  ia,  a  i 

to  wbnt  IB  ifaoting,  than  j 

wliat  ia  preamit,"  begun  to  eiert  his  talent  upon  the  several  ob-  1 
jects  wc  had   before  us.      '  I  am  mightily  pleased,  (saya  be,)  with 

tiiat  buriiing  cjplier.     There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  ao  proper  I 

re,  as  no  cliaraetera  can  be  more  legible,  1 

id  by  their  own  light.      But  as  for  jour  ] 

seeing  them  in  such  combusti-  J 

jbaatity  with  a  body  of  fire,  or  ] 


to  write  with  ai 
than  those  which 

lal  virtues,  I  do  not 
igurea.      Who  can  ii 


Temperance  in  a  flame  1  Justice,  indued,  may  bo  furnished  out 
of  this  element,  as  far  as  her  sword  goes,  and  Courage  may  be 
all  over  one  eontiuued  blaze,  if  the  artist  pleases.' 

Our  companion  observing  that  we  laughed  at  this 
able  severity,  let  drop  the  critic,  and  proposed  a  subject  for  a 
6ro-work,  which  he  thought  would  be  very  amusing,  if  executed 
by  BO  able  an  artist  as  he  who  was  at  that  time  entertaining  us.* 
The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton.  He  would  have  a 
large  piece  of  machinery  represent  the  Fandmmouium,  nhere, 

— From  the  arched  nwf 


Peniieiil  by  gnlitle  . 

Of  stuny  lamiw,  and  bluing  ores^eta,  fed 
With  Nsplitha  a.nd  Aaplinltus.  yielded  lights 
As  from  a  sky 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  several  illuminations  dis-  I 
posed  in  a  great  frame  of  wood  with  ten  thousand  beautiful  ex- 
halations of  fire,  which  men  versed  in  this  art  know  very  well 
bow  to  raise.  The  evil  spirits,  at  the  same  time,  might  very 
properly  appear  in  vehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  all  the  trioka 
of  art  to  terrify  and  surprise  the  spectator. 

•  Tbia  deHsriplirtn  of  a  critic  is,  I  donbl,  VBPy  anplioabla  to  the  editor, 
wHu,  IE  'Bsding  ao  fia?  a  pngier  as  tliia,  ia  odIjou  the  oatch  for  «ome  littla 
■IJp  or  inaocuracy  in  grammar, 

k  Tharu  were  two  artiau  CuL  Hopkej  and  CoL  Bolgard.— 
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We  were  well  enongh  pleased  with  this  start  of  thought,  hat 
fancied  there  was  something  in  it  too  serious,  and  perhaps  too 
horrid,  to  he  put  in  execution. 

Upon  this,  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of  a  fire-work, 
described,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  Strada.  A  prince  of  Italy, 
it  seems,  entertained  his  mistress  with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  was  a  huge  floating  mountain  made  by  art. 
The  mountain  represented  ^tna,  being  bored  through  the  top 
with  a  monstrous  orifice.  Upon  a  signal  given  the  eruption  be- 
gan. Fire  and  smoke,  mixed  with  several  unusual  prodigies 
and  figures,  made  their  appearance  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  within  the  en- 
trails of  the  machine.  After  which  the  mountain  burst,  and  dis- 
covered  a  vast  cavity  in  that  side  which  faced  the  prince  and  his 
court.  Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  shop  full  of  fire  and 
clock-work.  A  column  of  blue  flames  issued  out  incessantly  from 
the  forge.  Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunder- 
bolts, that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dread- 
ful cracks  and  flashes.  Venus  stood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the 
brightest  fire,  with  numberless  Cupids  on  all  sides  of  her,  that 
shot  out  vollies  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar  with 
hearts  of  fire  flaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot'  several  other  par- 
ticulars no  less  curious,  and  have  only  mentioned  these  to  show 
that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  fable  or  design  in  a  fire-work,  whic^ 
may  give  an  additional  beauty  to  those  surprising  objects. 

I  seldom  see  any  thing  that  raises  wonder  in  me,  which  does 
not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart  the  better  for 
it  As  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  ruminating  on  what  I  had 
seen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  insignificancy  of  human 

■  The  verb  forgot  has  two  participles  passive— ^orao/  and  forfjotten^ 
(•)s  many  other  verbs  have).  The  ear  directs  very  much  in  the  choice  of 
that  we*  employ ;  but,  in  general,  we  ^aj  forgot  in  the  faioiliar  s'.yle,  and 
forgotten  in  the  more  solemn. 


I 


art,  when  set  in  comparlsoD  with  the  designs  of  Providence.  Id 
the  pursuit  of  this  thought,  I  considered  a  comet,  or  in  the  Ian 
guage  uf  the  vulgar,  a  blaaiiig-sta.r,  as  a  skj-roeket  discharged  by 
an  hand  that  is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers  saw  that  in  the 
year  1680,  and  if  they  are  not  mathematicians,  will  be  amaied 
to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  Bwiftness 
than  a  cannon  hall,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  four- 
score millions  of  miles  in  length.  What  an  amazing  thought  is 
it  to  consider  this  stupendous  body  traTersing  the  immensity  of 
the  creation  with  such  a  rapidity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wheel- 
ing about  in  that  line  which  the  Almighty  has  preBcribed  for  it? 
that  it  should  move  in  such  on  inconceivable  fury  and  combuS' 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  an  exact  regularity  7 
that  gives  such  bodies  as 
iffering  the  least  disorder  or  oon- 
>us  show  are  those  beings  enter- 
thia  great  theatre  of  nature,  and 
J  objects  wandering  through  those 
r,  and  running  their  appointed 
courses  ?  Our  eyes  may,  hereafter,  be  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand this  magnificent  prospect,  and  our  understandings  able  to 
find  out  the  several  uses  of  these  great  parts  of  the  universe.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  are  very  proper  objects  for  our  imaginations 
to  contemplate,  that  we  may  form  more  exalted  notions  of  ia 
finite  wisdom  and  power,  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves, 
and  of  ail  the  little  works  of  human  invention. 


How  spacious  must  thi 
these  their  full  play,  without  f 
fiision  by  it  ?  What  a  glor' 
tained  with,  that  can  look  int< 
Bee  myriads  of  such  tremendoi 
im measurable  depths    of  ethi 
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No.  104.    FRIDAY,  JULY  10. 

Qa»  d  longinqno  magto  placent— Taor. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  published  two  letters  written  by  a  gentle- 
man in  his  travels.  As  they  were  applauded  by  my  best  readers, 
I  shall  this  day  publish  two  more  froin  the  same  hand/  The 
first  of  them  contains  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and 
may  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  versed  in  our  British 
anti(^uities. 


"  SIR, 


Blaia,  May  15,  AT.  8. 


"  Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  shall 
send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  relation,  and  very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the 
family  now  in  England. 

"  I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  preserved  with 
great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentleman^s  family,  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility, 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that 
family  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  there  lived  a  nobleman  called* 
John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Tourraine.  His  brothers 
were  Philip  and  Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made 
one  of  the  French  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land chanced  to  see  the  youth,  and  being  much  pleased  with  his 
person  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  king  his  prisoner.  It 
happened,  some  years  after  this,  that  John,  the  other  brother 

1  V.  Introductory  remarks  to  *  letien.  — G 
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wbo,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  raised  himself  to  a  considera 
ble  post  in  the  French  army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of  England^s  guards. 
Briant  knew  nothing  of  his  brother,  and  being  naturally  of  an 
haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a 
criminal  than  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  John  resented  so  highly 
that  he  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat.  The  challenge  waft 
accepted,  and  time  and  place  assigned  them  by  the  king's  ap- 
pointment. Both  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the 
lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators. 
Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  and  the  success  equal 
on  both  sides ;  till,  after  some  toil  and  bloodshed,  they  were 
parted  by  the  seconds,  to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themselves 
afresh  for  the  combat.  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon,  which  he  saw  agree  in  all 
points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell  you,  after  this,  with  what 
joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all 
the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  gave  to  each  of 
them,  by  the  king  of  France's  consent,  the  following  coat  of  arms, 
which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  language,  not  being  herald 
to  blazon  it  in  English. 

Le  Roi  d'AngleJerre,  par  permission  du  Roi  de  France,  pour 
perp^tuelle  memoire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d'armes  et  fidelity 
envers  leurs  rois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  d  leurs  armes  en 
une  croix  d'argent  canton^e  de  quatre  coquilles  d'or  en  champ 
de  sable,  qu'ils  avoient  auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  faite  en 
faQons  de  croix  de  gueuUe  inser^e  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix 
d'argent  et  par  le  milieu  dUcelle  qui  est  participation  des  deux 
croix  que  portent  les  dits  rois  en  la  guerre. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  should 
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send  yoU)  for  news,  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ; 
and  I  dare  say  never  thought,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to 
you,  that  I  should  trouhie  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne 
that  furnishes  discourse  for  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am  the 
more  fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble 
exploits  of  our  own  countrymen :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  own  it  is  not  so  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which 
puts  me  upon  writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking  any  occasion  to 
subscribe  myself,  "  Sir,  yours,"  &c. 


"  SIR, 


Bloia,  May  30,  N,  3, 


"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  wliich 
was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spoken  to  me  in  some  months 
together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the  absence  of  my 
countrymen  my  good  fortune : 

Yotum  in  amante  novnm  1  vellem  quod  amatur  abesset. 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
have  but  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  the 
finest  places  and  of  the  greatest  persous  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece 
of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalized  himself  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
ces of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds 
something  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and 
water- works.  I  an)  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quick- 
er  progress  through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  im« 
possible  for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any  nation  such  ad- 
vantages as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  coarteous  and  so 
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very  talkative.  Tlicj'  altvajs  take  care  to  make  a  auM  as  long.  I 
as  iLey  are  ia  conipaay,  aad  are  as  loud,  any  hour  of  tbe  momiDg, 
B3  our  own  couuti'yaien  at  miduight.  B;  what  I  buvo  soeu,  there 
is  iQDro  mirth  in  the  Freucit  coQversatioii,  and  more  wit  in  the 
Eiiglish.  You  abound  more  in  jests,  but  tbey  in  laughter.  Their 
language  ia,  indeed,  extremely  proper  to  tattle  iu,  it  is  made  up  of 
so  much  repetition  and  compliment.  One  may  know  a  foreigner 
by  bis  auswcring  only  No  or  Yen  to  a  i^uostion,  which  a  Freiicb- 
man  generally  makes  a  sentonee  of.  They  have  a  set  of  ceremoni- 
ous phrases  that  run  through  ail  ranks  and  degrees  among  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shopkeeper  desiring  his 
neighbour  to  have  the  goodness  t<.  tell  him  what  is  a  clock,  or  a 
couple  of  ooblers  that  are  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  se^ 


ingo 


lother 


"  The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am,  is  at  tliia 
season  pleasant  beyond  ini agination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the 
birds  of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than 
those  of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the 
Btart  of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  Etyle.  I  j 
have  past  one  March  in  my  life  without  being  rulfied  by  tt 
winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed  with  rains. 


"I  a 


■,  your 


No.  105.    SATURDAY,  JULY  11. 
IL 

Qoa4  nequtln  Anoenll^U^iwf^cereliiUjbrii; 


There  was  no  part  of  the  shov 
80  TDuoh  pleased  and  affected  mo  a 


on  the  Thanksgiving  day  that  1 
the  little  boys  and  giria  wlio  I 
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were  ranged  with  so  much  order  and  decency  in  that  part  of  the 
Strand  which  reaches  from  the  Maypole  to  Exeter- Change. 
Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the  charity 
of  their  benefactors,  was  a  spectacle  pleasing  both  to  Ood  and  man, 
and  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  chorus  of  human  creatures 
join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The  care  and  tenderness 
which  appeared  in  the  looks  of  their  several  instructors,  who 
were  disposed  among  this  little  helpless  people,  could  not  forbear  * 
touching  every  heart  that  had  any  sentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see  this  assembly 
of  objects  so  proper  to  excite  that  charity  and  compassion  which 
she  bears  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time 
I  question  not  but  her  royal  bounty  will  extend  itself  to  them. 
A  charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  so  many  of  her  young 
subjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousand  pensions  to  those 
of  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater  stations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of  charity-schools, 
which,  of  late  years,  has  so  universally  prevailed  through  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  most 
proper  means  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its 
present  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It  seems  to 
promise  us  an  honest  and  virtuous  posterity :  there  will  be  few 
in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  least  be  able  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  not  had  the  early  tincture  of  religion.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  the  several  persons  of  wealth  and  quality, 
who  made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these  newly 
erected  seminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  an  empty  spec- 
tacle, or  the  materials  of  a  fine  show,  but  contribute  to  their 

*  We  do  not  say  of  an  abstract  idea,  that  it  forheart.  It  should  b^— 
•emid  net  bvt  touch— ^t^ — co^dd  not  fail  of  touching. 
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maintenance  and  increase.  For  my  part,  I  can  Bcarce  foroeai 
looking  on  the  astonishing  viotoriGs  our  arms  have  been  crowned 
with,  to  be  in  Bome  measure  the  blessings  returned  upon  that  na- 
tional cliarity  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  of  late,  and  that 
e  great  successes  of  the  last  nar,  for  whicb  we  lately  offered 
1  our  thanks,  were  in  some  measure  occasioned  bj  the  several 
objects  which  then  stood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mention  a  piece  of  char- 
ity which  has  not  yet  been  eiierted  among  us,  and  which  deserves 
our  attention  the  more,  because  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the 
nations  about  us.  I'mcan  a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  for 
those  children  who,  through  want  of  such  a  provisiorj,  arc  expos' 
ed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One  does 
not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  horror:  but 
what  multitudes  of  infants  have  been  made  away  with  by  those 
who  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were  afterwards  either 
ashamed  or  unable  to  prorido  for  them ! 

There  is  scarce  an  assizes  where  some  nnhappy  wretch  ts  not  i 
executed  fur  the  murder  of  a  child.  And  bow  many  more  at 
these  monsters  of  inhumanity  may  we  suppose  to  be  wholly  uqI 
discovered,  or  cleared  fur  want  of  legal  evidence  ?  not  to  mention 
those,  who  by  unnatural  praetices,  do  in  some  measure  defeat  th« 
intentions  of  Providence,  and  destroy  their  conceptions  even  be- 
fore they  see  the  light.  In  all  these  the  guilt  is  equal,  though 
the  puuiahment  is  not  so.  But  to  pass  by  the  greatness  of  the 
crime,  (which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words)  if  we  only  consid- 
ir  it  as  it  robs  the  common-wealth  of  its  full  number  of  oitizentT) 
;t  certainly  deserves  the  utmost  appHoation  and  wisdom  of  a  poo*  i 
pie  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  these  profiignt* 
women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  teaderness  which  is  natural  to 
them  on  other  occasiors,  is  the  fear  of  sharac,  or  their  inability  I 
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to  support  those  whom  they  gave  life  to.  I  shall,  therefore, 
show  how  this  e^U  is  prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I  have 
learned  from  those  who  have  heen  conversant  in  the  several  great 
cities  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lishon,  Rome,  and  manj  oiker 
large  towns,  great  hospitals  built  like  our  colleges.  In  the  walls 
of  tliese  hospitals  are  placed  machines,  in  the  shape  of  large  Ian- 
thorns,  with  a  little  door  in  the  side  of  them  turned  towards  the 
street,  and  a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The  child  is  deposited  in 
this  lanthorn,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  ibto  the  inside 
of  the  hospital.  The  person  who  conveys  the  child  rings  the  bell, 
and  leaves  it  there,  upon  which  the  proper  officer  comes  and  receives 
it  without  making  further  inquiries.  The  parent  or  her  friend, 
who  leaves  the  child  there,  generally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declar- 
ing whether  it  be  yet  christened,  the  name  it  should  be  called 
by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes  it  out  after  it  has  been 
some  years  in  the  hospital.  Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the 
father  has  afterwards  owned  the  young  foundling  for  his  son,  or 
left  his  estate  to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this 
means  preserved,  and  do  signal  services  to  their  country,  who, 
without  such  a  provision,  might  have  perished  as  abortives,  or 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and,  perhaps,  have  brought  upon 
their  guilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our  most  serious  con- 
uderation,  for  which  reason  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  iraper 
tinent  in  laying  it  before  my  readers. 


No.  109.    MONDAY,  JULY  13. 


\ 


As  I  was  mukiiig  up   my  Moiiilay's 

I  received  tbe  fullowiiig  letter,  wLich  being  &  better  eiitertain- 
ment  tbun  any  I  can  furnisb  out  myself,  I  sball  8et  before  tbi) 
reader,  and  desire  iiim  to  fall  oa  witbout  further  ceremony 


"  Your  two  kinsmen  nnd  predeceasora  of  immortal  memory, 
•"were  very  famous  for  their  dreams  and  visions,-  and  contrary  to 
all  Dtber  authors,  never  jileased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding.  Now  it  is  observed,  that  the  set:ond  sight 
generally  tqiib  in  the  blood;  and,  Sir,  we  are  in  hopes  that  you 
yourself,  like  the  rest  of  your  family,  may  at  length  prove  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.  Id  the  mean  while  I  beg 
leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  drearn,  which  may  serve  to  lull 
jour  readers  till  such  time  as  you  yourself  shall  thick  lit  to 
gratify  the  public  with  any  of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

"  You  must  uuderataiid,  sir,  I  bad  yesterday  been  reading  and 
ruminating  upon  that  passage  where  Momus  is  said  to  have  found 
&ult  with  the  make  of  a  man,  because  he  had  not  a  wiudow  in  hia 
breast.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  very  obvious,  and  means  no 
more  than  that  the  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles  and  artifices, 
treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from 
liis  speeches  and  outward  appearances.  I  was  immediately  re- 
flecting how  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there  was  a 
window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes  or  receives  lovo. 

Mr.  Adrtisfin  Itnpw  where  hia  Jitrenfcth  Iny,  and,  with  all  hii  modesty 
wnild  not  help  taking/  theKdvkntJi^eiirafivcituiii  leiler  In  pay  tliinjiut  eiirit- 
pliiiioattflliimseir.  IVn  Jfr^wataiid  vitiont  \iaye  more  tlma  oil  Ijie  graue 
and  inreati^n  of  Plutu'a.     Id  them,  at  leH^l,  he  wua  5  true  poet 
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What  protestations  and  perjuries  would  be  saved  9u  the  one  side, 
what  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  on  the  other  ?  I  am  myself 
very  far  gone  in  this  passion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unsearch- 
able heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  secrets  of  it,  and 
particularly  whether  I  am  really  in  her  good  graces,  or,  if  not, 
who  is  the  happy  person 

"  I  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a  sudden 
zneth ought  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side.  I  was  placed  by  her  in  the 
po<«ture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 

With  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamoui'd. 

As  I  cast  my  eye  upon  her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  crys- 
tal, and  so  wonderfully  transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought  in 
her  heart.     The  first  images  I  discovered   in  it  were  fans,  silks, 
ribbons,  laces,  and   many  other   gewgaws,  which    lay  so    thick 
together,  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop. 
These  all  faded  away  and  vanished,  when  immediately  I  discerned 
a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  equipages  and  liveries,  that  ran 
through  the  heart  one  after  another  in  very  great  hurry  for  above 
half  an  hour  together.    After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  I  ob- 
served the  whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which 
I  could  see  distinctly  three  mattadors.     There  then  followed  a 
quick  succession  of  different  scenes.     A  play-house,  a  church,  a 
court,  a  poppet-show,  rose  up  one  after  another,  till  at  last  they 
all  of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  kept  footing 
in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.     These  were  driven  off  at  last  by 
a  lap-dog,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  Guinea-pig,  a  squirrel,  and  a 
monkey.     I  myself,  to  my  no  small  joy,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
these  worthy  favourites.     I  was  ravished  at   being  so   happily 
posted,  and  in  full   possession  of  the  heart :  but  as  I   saw  the 
little  figure  of  myself  simpering,  and  mightily  pleased  with   ita 
situation,  on  a  sudden  the  heart  methought  gave  a  sigh  in  which 
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as  T  found  afterwards,  my  little  representative  vanished;  for 
upon  applying  my  eye  I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred, 
awkward  puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  keep  his  station  long  before  he  yielded  it 
up  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as  himself,  with  a  white  stick  in  his 
hand.  These  three  last  figures  represented  to  me  in  a  lively  man- 
ner the  conflicts  in  Aurclia^s  heart  between  Love,  Avarice,  and 
Ambition.  For  we  jostled  one  another  out  by  turns,  and  dis- 
puted the  point  for  a  great  while.  But  at  last  to  my  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  entirely  settled  in  it.  I  was  so  trans- 
ported with  my  success,  that  I  could  not  forbear  hugging  my  dear 
piece  of  crystal,  v^hen  to  my  unspeakable  mortification  I  awaked, 
and  found  my  mistress  metamorphosed  into  a  pillow. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  thus  disappointed. 

"  0  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me 
know  whether  I  have  the  same  place  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had 
in  the  visionary  one  :  to  tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death 
between  hope  and  fear.  I  was  very  sanguine  till  eleven  a-clock 
this  morning,  when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  woman  telling  her 
neighbour  that  dreams  always  went  by  contraries.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, before  much  like  the  crystal  heart,  remembering  that  con- 
founded simile  in  Valentinian,  of  a  maid,  '  as  cold  as  crystal 
never  to  be  thaw'd.'  Besides,  I  verily  believe  if  I  had  slept  a 
little  longer,  that  awkward  whelp  with  his  money-bags  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  his  second  entrance.  If  you  can  tell  the  fair 
one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  small  proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  say  it 
is  more  than  she  herself  can  do.  Every  sentence  she  speaks  is  a 
riddle,  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  I  am  her  and 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

*'  Peter  Puzzle." 
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No.  107.    TUESDAY,  JULY  14. 

tcntanda  vk  art  Thml 

I  HAVE  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or  three  letters 
from  a  traveller,  and  may  possibly,  in  some  of  my  future  papers, 
oblige  him  with  more  from  the  same  hand.  The  following 
one  comes  from  a  projector,  which  is  a  sort  of  oorrespondent  as 
diverting  as  a  traveller :  his  subject  having  the  same  grace  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted  to  the  auvh 
osity  of  the  reader.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  a  project,  and  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
I  have  a  pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way  myself,  I  could  mention 
some  which  I  have  brought  to  maturity,  others  which  have  mis- 
carried, and  many  more  which  I  have  yet  by  me,  and  are  to  take 
their  fate  in  the  world  when  I  see  a  proper  juncture.  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  Land-bank,'  and  was  consulted  with  upon  the  refor 
mation  of  manners.  I  have  had  several  designs  upon  the  Thames 
and  the  New  River,*  not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lottoriep 
and  insurances,'*  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  project,  which,  if 
it  had  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful 
in  this  nation  as  tin  or  copper.*  If  my  countrymen  have  not 
reaped  any  advantages  from  these  my  designs,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  any  good  will  towards  them.  They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my 
kind  intentions  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  effect.  Projects  are 
of  a  two-fold  nature :  the  first  arising  from  public-spirited  per- 
sons, in  which  number  I  declare  myself:  the  other  prooeeding 

1  Supposed  to  allude  to  a  plan  of  Steele's  for  bringinTj  fish  to  London. 
V.  The  *Fi3lipooV— in  Nichols's  ed.  of  Town  Taik,*  Ac  1789. — G. 


•  A  8ch<*me  for  a  bank  to  lend  money  on  land  security. 

fc  Steele 8  'multiplication  table/  a  kind  of  lottery  de.-ided  to  be  ilUgaL 

•  Supposed  to  be  anoth3r  allusion  to  Steele's  scheming;  for  he  had, 
among  other  things,  spent  tine  and  money  in  search  of  the  philosopher^t 
■tone. 


TRE     ODARn 


from  B.  regard  to  our  private  interest,  of  which  Daturo  is  that  in 
the  folio wiog  letter. 


"  A  MAN  of  your  reading  knowa  vcij  well  that  there  were  a 
set  of  men,  in  old  Rome,  called  by  the  name  of  Nomcnolatora, 
that  IB,  ill  English,  meti  who  could  call  every  one  by  his  niime. 
When  a  great  man  stood  for  any  public  office,  as  that  of  a  tri- 
bune, a  consul,  or  a  censor,  he  had  always  one  of  these  Noitien- 
clators  at  his  elbow,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  tLe  naoie  of  every 
one  he  mot  with,  and  by  that  means  enabled  biiu  to  salute  every 
Roman  citizen  by  bis  name  when  he  asked  him  for  his  vote.  To 
coiue  to  my  purpose,  I  have  with  much  pains  and  assiduity  quali- 
fied myself  for  a  Nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  shall  gliidly 
enter  upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I  meet  with  suitable  encourage- 
ment. I  will  let  myself  out  by  the  week  to  any  curious  country 
gentleman  or  foreigner.  If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  ooach  to 
the  ring,"  I  will  undertake  to  teach  him,  in  two  or  three  evenings, 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  who  frei[uei)t  that 
place.  If  he  plants  me  by  hia  side  in  the  pit,  I  will  call  over  to 
him,  in  the  same  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are 
disposed  among  the  boxes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  to 
him  the  persons  who  ogle  them  from  their  respective  atatlons. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  may  be  of  the  same  use  in  any  other 
public  ossembly.  Nor  do  I  only  profess  the  teaching  of  names 
but  of  thinga.  Upon  the  sight  of  a  reigning  beauty,  I  shall 
mention  her  admirera,  and  discover  her  gallantries,  if  they  are  of 
[inhlio  notoriety.  I  shall  likewise  mark  oat  every  toast,  the  club 
in  which  she  was  elected,  and  tbc  number  of  votes  that  wore  ou 
her  side.  Not  a  woman  shall  he  uuesplained  that  makes  a  figure 
nthcr  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  The  mou  too  shall  be  Met 
■  In  Iljde  pai'k,  then  a  farfiiuni-alo  placo  of  rsiort. — • 
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out  in  their  distinguisfaiDg  characters,  and  declared  whose  prop- 
erties they  are.  Their  wit,  wealth,  or  good  hamoury  their  per- 
sons, stations,  and  titles,  shall  he  descrihed  at  laige. 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  Nomenclatress,  and  will  be  ready,  on 
any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies.  She  is  6f  a  much  more  com- 
municative nature  than  myself,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
private  history  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  round. 
She  has  fifty  private  amours  which  nobody  yet  knows  any  thing 
of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandestine  marriages  that  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.  She  will  wait  upon  any 
lady  at  her  own  lodgings,  and  talk  by  the  clock  after  the  rate  of 
three  guineas  an  hour. 

"  N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  author  of  the  New 
Atalantis.^ 

*^  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  sagacity  the  useful- 
ness of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  beg  your  encouragement  of 

it,  which  will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  upon 

* 

"  Tour  humble  SCTvant." 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimsical  correspondent,  I  shall 
publish  one  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which  deserves  the  utmost 
attention  of  the  public,  and  in  particular  of  such  who  are  lovers 
of  mankind.  It  is  on  no  less  a  subject,  than  that  of  discovering 
the  longitude,  and  deserves  a  much  higher  name  than  that  of  a 
project,  if  our  language  afforded  any  such  term.  But  all  I  can 
say  on  this  subject  will  be  superfluous,  when  the  reader  sees  the 
names  of  those  persons  by  whom  this  letter  is  subscribed,  and 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  it  me.  I  must  only  take 
notice,  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  same  person  who 
has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that  noble  plan,  entitled,  A 
Scheme  of  the  Solar  System,  with  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  and 

•  Mm.  A.  D.  Manley.— * 
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Comets  belonging  thereto.  Described  from  Dr.  Hall:  j's  accurate 
Table  of  Comets,  Philosoph.  Transact.  No.  297,  founded  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  discoveries,  bj  Wm.  WListon. 
M.A. 

To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esq,  at  ButtorCs  Coffee-house^  near 

Covent'  Garden, 


**  SIR 


London^  July  11,  ]7J& 


> 


*  Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance  to  commu- 
nicate  to  the  public,  and  finding  that  you  are  pleased  to  concern 
yourself  in  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  benefit  of  man- 
kind, we  take  the  liberty  to  desire  the  insertion  of  this  letter 
into  your  Guardian.  We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it 
from  you,  but  the  allowing  of  it  a  place  in  so  useful  a  paper. 
Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection  from  you,  if  what  we  propose 
should  fall  short  of  what  we  pretend  to;  since  any  disgrace, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  expected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our 
own  doors,  and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourselves,  which  we  hope 
we  have  provided  for  by  putting  our  own  names  to  this  paper. 

"  'Tis  well  known,  sir,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  learned,  and 
trading,  and  sailing  world,  that  the  great  defect  of  the  art  of 
navigation  is,  that  a  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method,  in  e'ther 
her  eastern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailing 
from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  she  has 
gone  eastward  or  westward ;  as  it  can  easily  be  known  in  any 
clear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is  gone  northward  or  southward : 
the  several  methods  by  lunar  eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  by  the  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and  by  the 
even  motions  of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  solid 
foundations  soever  they  are  built,  still  failing  in  long  voyages  at 
sea  when  they  come  to  be  practised  ;  and  leaving  the  poor  sailor^ 


to  the  great  inaccuracy  of  &  log-line,  or  dead  reckoning. 

delect  ie  eo  great,  and  so  many  ships  have  been  lost  by  it,  an^ 
this  has  been  so  long  and  ao  sensibly  known  by  trading  nations, 
tliat  great  rewards  are  said  to  be  publicly  offered  for  its  supply. 
We  are  well  satisfied,  tliot  the  discoTery  we  have  to  make 
this  mutter,  is  eseily  iutelligible  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  praorj 
tised  at  sea  as  well  as  at  land;  that  the  latitude  will  thereby  be 
likewise  found  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  with  proper  changes  it 
may  be  made  as  universal  as  the  world  shall  please  ;  nay,  that 
the  longitude  aud  latitude  may  be  generally  hereby  determined  la 
a  greater  degree  of  exactnesa  thau  the  latitude  itself  is  dow 
oaually  found  at  sea.  So  that  ou  all  aceounts  we  hope  it  will 
nppear  very  worthy  the  public  consideration.  We  are  ready  to 
diaclose  it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be  assured  that  no  other  per- 
sons shall  be  allowed  to  deprive  os  of  those  rewards  which  the 
public  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  for  aueh  a  discovery  ;  but  do  not 
desire  actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  tbat  nature,  until  Sir 
Isaac  Newtou  himself,  with  such  other  proper  peraous  as  sball  be 
aboscn  to  assist  him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  farour  of  this 
discovery.  If  Mr.  Irouside  pleases  so  far  to  oblige  the  publio 
as  to  communicate  this  proposal  to  the  world,  he  will  also  h 
^at  obligation  on, 

"  His  very  humble  servants, 

"  Will  Whistojt, 
"  HuurHRv  DiTio«. 


i 
I 


Iwdj,  : 


No.  108.     WEDNESDAY,  JUT.T  15. 
£l>|MtIbiii]iivencs  jialrlL'  »t  monllbni  aiqui— Viko. 

I  DO  not  care  for  burning  my  fingers  in  a,  (luarrel,  but  ainoo 
I  havE  communicated  to  tbe  world  a  plan,  wbich  has  given  olFenca 
to  some  gentlemen  whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige, 
T  must  insert  the  following  remonstrance ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promise  those  of  my  correspondents  who  have  cirawn  this  upon 
themselves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  any  such  answer  as  they  shall 
thiuk  proper  to  make  to  it. 


"  I  WAS  very  much  troubled  to  see  the  two  letters  which  you 
lately  published  concerning  the  Short  Club.  You  cannot  imo^nn 
what  airs  all  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about  ua  have  given 
tbemselves,  since  the  reading  of  those  papers.  Every  one  cocks 
and  stmts  upon  it,  and  pretends  to  over-look  us  who  are  two  foot 
higher  than  themselves.  I  met  with  one  the  other  day  who  was 
at  least  three  inches  above  five  foot,  which  you  know  is  the  stat- 
ntablo  measure  of  that  club.  This  overgrown  rant  has  struck 
off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  bis  figure,  that 
he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new-erected  society; 
nay,  so  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of 
Totn  Tiptoe,  and  pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiu. 
Tuak.  For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak  any  thing  to  tlio  diminu- 
tion of  these  little  creatures,  and  should  not  have  minded  them, 
had  tiiey  been  still  shuffled  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and  un- 
derwoods look  well  enough  while  they  grow  within  the  shade  of 
oaks  and  oednra,  but  when  these  pigmies  preteud  to  draw  thom- 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
men  of  figure,  to  look  about  ii 


-Iti 


If  tbe  l&diei  should  once  take  a  liking  to  each  a  dlminatiTe  r 
of  lovera,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  manklDd  epitom' 
and  the  whole  species  in  miuiature;  daisy  roots  would  grow  ^^ 
faahioDaLle  diet.*     Id  order,  therefore,  to  keep  our  pOEterit;  from  1 
dwindling,  aud  fetch  down  the  pride  of  this  aspiring  race  of  up-  I 
starts,  we  have  here  instituted  a  Tall  Club. 

"  As  the  short  club  consists  of  those  who  are  under  five  loot, 
ours  is  to  be  composed  of  sucli  as  are  above  six.  These  we  look 
upon  as  the  two  extremes  aud  untagouiats  of  the  species  ;  consid- 
ering all  those  as  neuters  who  fill  up  the  middle  space.  When 
a  man  rises  bejond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter,  and  may  fa 
admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

"  Wo  have  already  chosen  thirty  members,  the  most  s 
of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects.     We  elected  a  president,  as 
of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  by  reason  of  his  height,  baviog,. 
only  confirmed  him  iti  that  station  above  us  which  nature  ha(l»  1 
given  htm.     He  is  a  Scotch  Uigiilander,  and  within  an  inch  o 
show.      Aa  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  seaquipedal,  having  only,,  | 
sis  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.     Being  the  shortest  member  of  IJ 
club,  I  am  appointed  secretary.     If  you  saw  us  al!  together,  y( 
would  take  us  for  the  sous  of  Anak.      Our  uicetliigs  are  held,  HI 
the  old  Gothic  parliaments,  skA  r/io,  in  open  air;  but  we  shi 
make  an  iTiterest,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  hold  our  assemblies 
Westminster  Hall  when  it  is  not  term-time.      I  most  add,   to  tlljg 
honour  of  our  club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  society  who  is  now  E 
ing  out  the  longitude."     The  device  of  our  publia  seal  is  a  cr 
grasping  a  pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

"I  know  the  short  club  value  themselves  very  mnch  u 
Mr.  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play  some  of  his  Pentametew  u 
us,  but  if  he  does,  he  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  Alf^xandrii 


nilfc,  B' 


uid  to  elidck  the  growth  if  pup   e> 
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For  we  have  a  poet  among  hb  of  o  genius  as  exalted  as  his  stv    ^^| 

ture,  and  wlio  13  very  well  read  !□  Longinua's  trentiae  coneernmg     ^^| 

the  eublimo*     Beaidoa,  I  would  have  Mr.  Diatich  conaider,  that     ^^M 

if  Horace  was  a  abort   mau,  MuasuE,  who  iimkea   suuh   n   noble      ^H 

figure  in  Virgil's  sixth  ^neid,  was  taller  by  the  head  and  alioul-       " 

ders  than  all  the  people  of  Eiiziuni.     I  shall,  therefore,  confroU 

his  lepidissimtt'm  homuncionem  (a  short  quotation,  and  fit  for  a     I 

member  of  their  club)  witb  one  tLat  is  much  longer,  and  thcra-    ^^H 

fore  more  euitable  to  a  member  of  ours.                                               ^^H 

Qnoa  circumfusos  sic  eat  ndjitn  Sibylla,                                                    ^^| 
Muueiiin  »Dte  omDes:  meiliurn  nam  plurlma  tnrbii                              ^H 
Hnoe  liubet,  Bti|ue  ImmeriH  ext&atem  Buspiuit  attis.                            '^^H 

■  To  these  the  Sybil  first  her  ^jweeh  adi^reued,                                     ^^| 
H                           And  first  to  him  "  surrounded  by  tlie  rest.                                          ^H 

■  Tuw'ring  lib  lieij^lit  and  nn.pl«  was  I>ia  breast.— Dhvdkn.                  ^H 

H           "If,  after  all,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed  as  tbcy  have      ^H 

H       begun,  to  magnify  tbemBelves,  and   leaaen  luen  of  iiigher  stature,      ^^| 

W      tbal  shall  bring  away  their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and      ^H 

imprison  them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart  for  that       ^^ 

use,  till  they  have  made  a  public  recantation.     As  for  the  little 

bully,  Tim.  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be  choleric,  wo  shall  treat               | 

him  like  bis  friend  little  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he      ^H 

comes  to  himself.     I  have  told  you  our  design,  and  let  their  little      ^H 

Macbiavel  prevent  it  if  he  can.                                                               ^H 

"  This  is,  sir,  the  long  and  tbe  short  of  the  matter.     I  ajn      ^H 

sensible  I  shall  stir  np  a  nest  of  wasps  by  it,  but  let  them  do      ^H 

their  worst,  I  think  that  we  serve  our  country  by  discouraging     ^H 

"  Leonnrd  W,;l>ster,  wlitae  Irnnahitii.n  of  LonfEiniTi   firat  ftpp«ar»l   In      ^H 
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thk  little  brei^  aod  hindering;^ it  froB  eosk^*  iato  fiMfcin«  If 
tli«  fair  sex  look  upon  us  with  ao  eye  isi  fevour,  we  ahall  mike 
•owe  attempte  to  LeDgtben  oat  the  kiuuui  ^me,  and  rcetore  it 
to  ite  ftocieot  proeeritj.  In  the  memo  time,  we  h<^  old  ege  has 
Dot  ioeliued  jon  io  Cavoor  of  our  antagonists,  for  I  do  aasore  joo^ 
•ir«  we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  tho*  none  more  than 

«  Sir,  roar's,"  &e. 


No.  109.    TIITTRSDAT,  JULY  16. 

I  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons  of  all  conditions, 
Jin  reference  to  mj  late  discourse  concerning  the  tucker.  Some 
of  them  are  filled  with  reproaches  and  invectives.  A  lady  who 
subscribes  herself  Tcraminta,  bids  me,  in  a  very  pert  manner, 
mind  my  own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their  linen ; 
for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fellow,  who  cannot  see  them 
wiHiout  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Another,  who  calls  herself  Bub- 
Dolia^  vents  hor  passion  in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninnyham- 
mor,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  language  she  can  afford 
me.  Florella,  indeed,  expostulates  with  me  upon  the  subject, 
and  only  complains  that  she  is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of  stays 
which  were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  that  she  might 
not  be  thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if,  on  the  one  side,  I  have  been  used  ill,  (the  common 
fate  of  all  reformers,)  I  have,  on  the  other  side,  received  great 

•  Hindtrina  it  from  cmnmg.  The  two  pnrticiple^  here,  have  an  ill 
•ffpct.  It  had  been  belter  to  nay — and  by  taking  care  that  it  may  not  com* 
inh»/99kion 


applaune  and  kkncnvledgmeiite  far  what  I  have  done,  in  haviif   ', 
put  a  BeaBonable  Btop  to  tbia  unaccountable  humour  of  stripping  i 
tbat  waa  got  amjog  our  British  ladies.     As  I  would  mucli  rather  1 
the  world  should  know  what  ia  aaid  to  my  praise,  than  to 
disadvantage,  I  shall  aupprcaa  what  has  been  written  to  me  bj 
tbose  who  Lrto   reviled  me  on  this  occBsioQ,  and  only  publish 
those  letters  which  approve  my  proceedings. 


"  I  AM  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a  dozen  super- 
annuated beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the  Bth  instant.  We  all  of 
ns  pass  for  women  of  fifty,  and  a  mau  of  your  sense  knows  how 
many  additional  years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  com- 
putations of  this  nature.  We  are  very  sensible  that  several  youi^ 
flirts  about  town  bad  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of  tlie  fashionabla 
world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  by  aonie  of  their  late  refiue- 
meuta.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  heeo  heard  to  say,  that  they 
would  kill  every  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it.  they  b«- 
gan  to  throw  off  their  clothes  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  have  play- 
ed all  those  pranks  which  jou  have  ao  seasonably  taken  notice  of. 
We  were  forced  to  uncover  after  them,  being  unwilling  to  give  out 
BO  soon,  and  be  regarded  aa  veterans  in  the  firaw  ntvni/e.  Soma 
o.'  us  have  already  caught  our  deaths  by  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever  since  this  foolish  fashion 
came  up,  I  have  followed  it  thus  far  with  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
and  how  much  further  I  must  go  nobody  knows,  if  your  paper 
doea  not  bring  U8  relief.  You  may  asaore  yourself  that  all  the 
antin[uated  necks  about  town  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  What, 
ever  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our  bosoms  (in  which,  per 
haps,  we  vie  with  the  youngest  of  the  sci.)  tliey  arc  not  snfiicient 
to  preserve  na  againat  the  wind  and  weather.  In  tukjng  ao 
fflDii}  old  voiaen  nodcr  ;dui  care,  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian 


I 
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to  US,  and  saved  the  life  of  maoy  of  your  cotemporaries.     In 
short,  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Most  venerable  Nestor, 
"  Your  most  humble  servants  and  Histers." 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation  of  my  good  sis 
to^i^  I  must  confess,  I  have  always  looked  on  the  tucker  to  be 
the  dfcus  et  tutamen*  the  ornament  and  defence  of  the  female 
neck.  My  good  old  lady,  the  Lady  Lizard,  condemned  this 
fashion  from  the  beginning,  and  has  observed  to  me,  with  some 
oonoern,  that  her  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which  grow  shorter 
mnd  shorter  every  day.  The  leg  discovers  itself  in  proportion 
with  the  neck.  But  I  may  possibly  take  another  occasion  of  hand- 
ling this  extremity,  it  being  my  design  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head 
to  foot.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  fill  up  my  paper  with  a  letter 
which  comes  to  me  from  another  of  my  obliged  correspondents. 

"  Dear  Guardee, 
'*  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  untuckered  ladies 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was  se'n-night.  I  think 
myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehension  you  then 
gave  us.  Tou  must  know  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.  But 
though  this  complexion  makes  a  very  good  face,  when  there  are 
a  couple  of  black  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it,  it  makes  but  a  very  in- 
differeut  neck.  Tour  fair  women,  therefore,  thought  of  this  fash- 
ion, to  insult  the  olives  and  the  brunettes.  Tliey  know  very  well 
that  a  neck  of  ivory  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  ala- 
baster. It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  tliey  are  so  lib- 
.jml  in  Ihe^  disooveries.     We  know  very  well,  that  a  woman  of 

^Nis- milled  on  the  larger  rilver  and  gold  coins  of  England. — * 
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the  whitest  neck  in  the  world,  is  to  jou  no  morp  than  a  woman 
of  snow ;  but  Ovid,  in  Mr.  Duke's  translation  of  him,  seems  to 
look  upon  it  with  another  eye,  when  he  talks  of  Corinna,  and 
mentions 

^Tler  heaving  breast, 


CourtAng  the  hand,  and  suing  to  be  prest. 

"  Women  of  my  complexii/n  ought  to  be  more  modest,  espe- 
cially since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  artificial  whitenings. 
Could  you  examine  many  of  these  ladies,  who  present  you  with 
such  beautiful  snowy  chests,  you  would  find  that  they  are  not 
all  of  a  piece.  Good  Father  Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you 
have  shortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard. 

"  I  am  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Olivia." 

I  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remonstrance,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  her  modesty  seems 
to  be  entirely   he  result  of  her  complexion. 


No.  110.    FRIDAY,  JULY  17. 


Non  ego  panels 


Offendur  maoulla,  qoas  aat  incoria  flidit 
Ant  hamana  parum  cavlt  natura  •— >~ 

The  candour  which  Horace  shows  in  the  motto  of  my  paper, 
is  that  which  distinguishes  a  critic  from  a  caviller.     He  declares 
that  he  is  not  ofifended  with  those  little  faults  in  a  p  oetical  com- 
position, ^hich  may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imper 
fcotion  of  human  nature.     The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
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luore  a  perfect  worf  u  tin^  «or!4  u.jui  a  perfect  man.  To  saj 
of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it,  is  in  efiiect  to  saj 
DO  more,  tbao  that  the  aathor  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  reason, 
I  couMider  every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  bi^  reputa- 
lion,  as  the  slave  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to 
the  conqueror, '  Remember,  sir,  that  jou  are  a  man.'  I  speak 
this  in  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  criticises  the  works 
of  a  great  poet,  whose  very  faults  have  more  beauty  in  them  than 
the  most  elabbrate  compositions  of  many  more  correct  writers. 
The  remarks  are  very  curious  and  just,  and  introduced  by  a  com- 
pliment to  the  work*  of  an  author,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
care  for  being  praised  at  the  expence  of  another^s  reputation.  I 
mu8t,  tlierefore,  desire  my  correspondent  to  excuse  me,  if  I  do 
not  publish  cither  the  preface  or  conclusion  of  his  letter,  but 
only  the  critical  part  of  it. 


**  SIR, 


« 


"  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective  in  giv- 
ing proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  introduce.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  an  heathen  talking  of  angels  and 
devils,  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  bell,  according  te 
tlio  christian  system.  Lee's  Alcander  discovers  himself  to  be  a 
Ourtcsiau  in  the  first  page  of  (Edipus. 


The  sun's  sick  too, 


Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth 

*'  As  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Copemican  Lj 
potheais  two  thousand  years  before  its  invention 

I  am  pleas'd  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 

*  Th«  tragedy  of  G&to,  without  aoubt 


Had  rounded  this  bn^  hal  1  of  mrth  and  mu, 
To  give  it  tho  first  push,  and  Me  it  roll 
Along  Cha  vast  abyBS 

"  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden'a  Don  Sebastian  before  me,  id 
whiob  I  find  freqoent  allasions  to  ancient  history,  and  the  old 
mytliology  of  the  heathen,     It  is  not  very  natural  to  Bnppoae  a    i 
king  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing  thoughts  out  of  Ovid's    ' 
Metamorphoses  when  he  talked  even  to  Chose  of  his  own  court,    ' 
but  to  allude  to  these  Roman  fables  wheu  he  talks  to  an  emperor 
of  Barbarj,  seema  very  extraordinary.     But  observe  how  he  do- 
&ee  him  out  of  the  olasBica  in  the  following  lines  : 

Whj  didit  thou  not  engage  me  man  to  man. 
And  try  the  virtue  of  tbac  Gorgou  fiuie 


i 


''  Almeyda,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  book-learned  than  Doc 
bebastiau.  She  plays  an  Hydra  upon  the  emperor,  that  ia  fall 
as  good  aa  the  Qorgon. 

O  that  r  had  th«  fruitful  lieada  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  anotlier  fell  1 
Still  would  I  give  thee  work,  etill.  still,  thou  tyrant. 
And  hisa  thea  with  the  laaC 

"  She  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  Heroulea,  bids  him  '  lay  down   | 
the  lion's  skin,  and  take  the  distaff;'  and  in  the  following  speech 
utters  her  passion  still  more  learnedly. 

No,  wer«  we  joiu'd,  ev'n  though  it  were  in  death 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  fimenil  pile, 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  I'euew'd, 
And  my  divided  Banie  Bhuuld  break  from  thine. 

'*  The  emperor  of  Barbary  shows  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  poets,  as  well  as  either  of  his  prisoners,  and  answera 
the  foregoing  speech  in  the  same  clasBio  strain. 
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Serpent,  I  will  engender  poison  with  thec; 
Our  offspring,  like  the  seed  of  dragon's  teeth. 
Shall  issue  arm'd,  and  fight  themselves  to  death. 

"  Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Mulej  MolocVs  favourite  author, 
witness  the  lines  that  follow. 

She's  still  inexorable,  still  imperious 

And  loud,  as  i(  like  Bacchus,  born  in  thunder. 

'  '^  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part,  with  that  poetical 
eomplaint  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  my  reader  to  consider 
how  prettily  it  would  sound  in  the  mouth  of  an  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  God  of  Love  once  more  has  shot  his  fires 
Into  my  soul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

*'  Muley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  brother  Muley 
Molock ;  as  where  he  hints  at  the  story  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 


May  we  ne'er  meet  I 


For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount 
lie  gallops  down  the  skies 

"  As  for  the  Mufti,  we  will  suppose  that  he  was  bred  up  a 
scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  but  ac- 
quainted with  all  kinds  of  polite  learning.  For  this  reason,  he 
is  not  at  all  surprised  when  Dorax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one 
place,  and  in  another  tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 

'  The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes,  Albornoz,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  name.  The  poet  seems  to  think  he  may 
make  every  person  in  his  play  know  as  much  as  himself,  and  talk 
as  well  as  he  could  have  done  on  the  same  occasion.  At  least  I 
believe  every  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  above-mentioned 
aentiments,  to  which  I  might  have  added  several  others,  would 
liaTe  been  better  suited  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  than  that  of 
lIiilAy  MolooL     I  grant  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
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much  mo*e  so  in  that  noble  language  which  was  peculiar  to  this 
great  poet.  I  only  observe  that  they  are  improper  for  the  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  them.  Dryden  is,  indeed,  generally  wrong 
in  his  sentiments.  Let  any  one  read  the  dialogue  between  Oo- 
tavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Boman  la- 
dy's mouth  filled  with  such  obscene  raillery.  If  the  virtuous 
Octavia  departs  from  her  character,  the  loose  Dolabella  is  no  less 
^consistent  with  himself,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  drops  the 
Pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  revealed  religion. 


Heaven  has  but 

Our  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man :  sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  justice ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite : 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  extent 

'^  I  might  show  several  faults  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  cele 
brated    Aurenge-Zebe.      The  impropriety '  of   thoughts    in    the 
»peeches  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  his  Empress,  has  been  gener- 
ally censured.     Take  the  sentiments  out  of  the  shining  dress  of 

words,  and  they  would  be  too  coarse  for  a  scene  in  Billingsgate. 

u  #  •  •  •  • 

« I  am,"  &e. 
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No.  111.    SATURDAY,  JULY  18. 

H'o  ftliqnls  de  gente  hireoeA  oentorlonam 
Dicat:  quod  mtlseBt  mplo  milii;  non  ego  enro 
EoM  qaod  Arcesilas,  lernnHiosiqae  Solone& — Pcbs. 

I  AM  very  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentlemen 
fortune  and  quality  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures  and  diversiont 
that  they  neglect  all  those  improvemeuts  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge,  which  may  make  them  eas^  to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the 
world.  The  greatest  part  of  our  British  youth  lose  their  figure 
and  grow  out  of  fashion,  by  that  time  they  are  five  and  twenty. 
As  soon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiableness  of  the  young  man 
wears  ofi*,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie  by 
the  rest  of  their  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refuse  of  the  species* 
It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  for  want  of  applying  them- 
selves in  due  time  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  they  take  up  a 
book  in  their  declining  years,  and  grow  very  hopeful  scholars  by 
that  time  they  are  threescore.  I  must,  therefore,  earnestly 
press  my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  to  labour 
at  those  accomplishments  which  may  set  off  their  persons  when 
their  bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood 
and  old  age.  In  short,  I  would  advise  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be 
dressing  up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty,  or  to  consider  how  to 
make  himself  venerable  at  threescore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would  do  well  to 
observe  how  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  made  it  their  ambition 
to  excel  all  their  contemporaries  in  knowledge.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Alexander,  the  most  celebrated  instances  of  human  great- 
ness, took  a  particular  care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences  We  have  still  extant  several  re- 
mains of  the  former,  which  justify  the  character  given  of  him  by 
the  learned  men  of  his  own  age     As  for  the  latter,  it  ie*  a  knowD 
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MTing  of  hia,  tbat  he  was  more  obliged  to  Aristotle  wlio  had  in- 
structed liim,  than  to  Philip  who  h»d  given  him  life  and  empire 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Aulas  Qellioe 
which  he  wrote  to  Aristotle,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  published 
those  lectures  he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  following  words,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  Persian  couqueats. 

AlexMulsT  to  Aristotle,  greeting. 
"  You  have  not  done  well  to  publish  your  books  of  Select 
Knowledge  ;  for  what  is  there  now  in  which  I  can  surpass  others, 
if  those  things  which  I  have  been  instructed  Iq  are  cnminunicated 
to  every  body  ?  for  my  own  part,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would 
lather  excel  others  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

"  Fare w el." 

We  sea.  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquest  was  but  the 
second  ambition  in  Atesander's  soul.  Knowledge  is,  iudeed, 
that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly  and  esseutially  raises  one  man 
above  another.  It  Gninhes  one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makea 
being  pleasant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and 
adrainiBters  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifications.  It  givoM 
ease  to  solitude,  and  gracefulness  to  retirement  It  fills  a  public 
station  with  suitable  abilities,  and  odds  a  lustre  to  those  who  a.rtj 
in  possession  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  knowledge,  whethei 
speculative  or  practical,  is,  in  popular  and  mixed  governments, 
the  natural  source  of  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  look  into  most 
of  the  reigns  from  the  conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  favouritps 
of  each  reign  have  been  those  who  have  raised  themselves.  TLb 
greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  particular  age  iu 
wbicli  they  flouvish.     A  superior  capacity  for  business,  aa<j  a 
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more  extensive  knowledge,  are  the  steps  by  which  a  new  mac 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  contempo- 
raries. But  when  men  are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  should  fail  of  receiving  an  additional  great- 
ness, if  they  take  care  to  accomplish  themselves  for  it. 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct  us  in 
that  point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine  moral  to  us, 
namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wisdom,  does,  at  the 
same  time,  take  the  most  proper  method  for  gaining  long  life, 
riches,  and  reputation,  which  are  very  often  not- only  the  rewards, 
but  the  effects  of  wisdom. 

As  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject,  I  shall  first  of 
all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words  of  sacred  writ ;  and  after- 
wards mention  an  allegory,  in  which  this  whole  passage  is  repre- 
sented by  a  famous  French  poet ;  not  questioning  but  it  will  be 
very  pleasing  to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine 
writing. 

*  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night :  and  God  said.  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon 
said.  Thou  hast  showed  untu  thy  servant  David,  my  father,  great 
mercy,  accordmg  as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  right- 
eousness, and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast  given  him  a  son 
to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now,  0  Lord  my 
God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my 
father :  and  I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  out 
or  come  in.  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad : 
for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  And  the 
speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 
And  God  said  unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and 
hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  for 


thjself,  nor  haat  asked  the  life  of  thioe  enemies,  but  hast  asked 
for  thjaeif  understanding  to  discern  judgment;  liehold  I  liavB 
done  according  to  thj  words  :  lo,  I  have  given  tliee  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee, 
neilher  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  uuto  thee  And  I  hare 
ftlso  given  thee  that  which  thnu  hast  not  asked,  both  ricbes  and 
honour,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  amorig  the  kings  like  unto 
thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  witlk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  ' 
my  statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  tby  father  David  did 
(Talk,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days.  And  Solomon  awoke,  and  ' 
behold  it  was  a  dream.' 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  in  an  allegory,  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three 
goddesses  appearing  to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  vision  of  Her- 
eulea,  recorded  by  Xenophon,  where  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  ra- 
presented  as  real  persons  making  their  court  to  the  hero  with 
all  their  several  charms  and  allurements.     Uealth,  wealth,  t 
tory,  and  honour,  are  introduced  sucecssivcly  in  their  proper  e 
blems  and  characters,  each  of  them  spreading  her  temptatiomi,    I 
and  recommending  herself  to  the  young  monarch's  choice.     Wia-   I 
dom  enters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance, 
that  he  gives  himself  up   to  her.      Upon  which   she  informs  him, 
that  those  who  appeared  before  her  were  nutliing  bIbc  but  her 
equipage,  and  that  since  be  bad  placed  his  heart  upon  wisdom  j 
health,  wealth,  victory,  and  honour,  should  always  wait  on  her  H 
her  handmaids. 
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do  moro  business  in  threescore  and  ten  years,  than  they  could  do 
in  a  thousand  by  the  methods  now  in  use.  I  therefore  recom* 
mend  myself  and  art  to* your  patronage,  and  am, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of-  these  our  modem 
Dsedalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far  to  discourage  it,  as  to  prevoni 
any  person  from  flying  in  my  time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with 
innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  such  occasions  for  intrigues  as 
people  cannot  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them. 
You  should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight  assignation 
upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
covered  with  both  sexes  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house. 
Nothing  would  be  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  beau  flying  in  at 
a  garret  window,  or  a  gallant  giving  chase  to  his  mistress,  like  a 
hawk  after  a  lark.  There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood 
without  springing  a  covey  of  toasts.  The  poor  husband  could 
not  dream  what  was  doing  over  his  head  :  if  he  were  jealous,  in- 
deed, he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what  would  this  avail 
when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-masters  perpetually  hovering  over 
his  house  ?  what  concern  would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the 
time  his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing  ?  every  heiress  must  have 
an  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.  In  short,  the  whole  air  would 
be  full  of  this  kind  of  gibier,  as  the  French  call  it.  I  do  allow, 
with  my  correspondent,  that  there  would  be  much  more  businesi; 
done  than  there  is  at  present.  However,  should  he  apply  for 
such  a  patent  as  he  speaks  of,  I  question  not  but  there  would  be 
more  petitions  out  of  the  city  against  it,  than  ever  yet  appearea 
against  any  other  monopoly  whatsoever.  Every  tradesman  that 
cannot  keep  his  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a  pair  of  wiogs.  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  every  morning  and  evening 
taking  the  air  with  them. 
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iidered  tLe  ill  eonsequi^nnfls  of  this  ii 
vention  in  the  iDfluences  it  would  have  ou  love  affairB  ;  I  have 
many  more  objections  to  make  on  otlier  accounts ;  but  these  I 
HbaU  defer  publisLiDg  till  I  see  tay  friend  astride  the  dragon. 


No,  113.    TUESDAY  JULY  21. 


1  LAST  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honest  citizen,  who,  it 
aeema,  is  in  his  honey-moon.  It  is  written  by  a  plain  man  on  a 
plain  subject,  but  has  an  air  of  good  Heiise  and  natural  honesty 
I  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  please  the  public  as  much  as  niysc]£ 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  scruple  the  giving  it  a  place  in  my  paper, 
which  is  designed  for  common  use,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  as  well  aa  rich 

Clicap<ide,  July  ]  S 

"Good  Mr.  Ironside, 
"I  HAVE  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who,  being  some- 
tiling  younger  and  richer  than  myself,  I  was  advised  to  go  a  woo- 
ing to  her  in  a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life ; 
for  I  love  to  dress  plain,  and  suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank. 
However,  I  gained  her  heart  by  it.  Upon  the  wedding-day,  I 
put  myself,  according  to  custom,  in  another  suit,  fire-new,  wiUi 
silver  buttons  to  it.  I  am  so  out  of  countenance  among  my 
neighbours,  upon  being  so  fine,  that  I  heartily  wish  my  clothes 
well  worn  out.  I  fancy  every  body  observes  me  as  I  wolk  the 
street,  and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  geer  again.  Besides,  for- 
■noth,  tl.ey  have  put  me  iu  a  silk  night-gown  and  a  gaudy  fool's 
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eap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  stand  in  the  window  wiUi  it.  I 
am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the  glass 
without  blushing  to  see  myself  turned  into  such  a  pretty  little 
master.  They  tell  me  I  must  appear  in  my  wedding-suit  for  &e 
first  month  at  least ;  after  which  I  am  resolved  to  come  again  to 
my  every  day's  clothes,  for  at  present  every  day  is  Sunday  with 
me.  Now,  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this  is  the  wrongest  way 
of  proceeding  in  the  world.  When  a  man's  person  is  new  and 
unaccustomed  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want  any  thing  else 
to  set  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more  charms  than 
a  wedding-suit.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  a  man  should 
keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin 
to  dress  till  the  honey-moon  is  over.  I  have  observed,  at  a 
lord-mayor^s  feast,  that  the  sweetmeats  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  begin  to 
lose  their  stomachs.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  serve  up  delicacies 
to  our  guests  when  their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when 
their  bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  silvei  buttoned  coat 
and  silk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not  know- 
ing whether  my  wife  won't  repent  of  her  marriage  when  she  sees 
what  a  plain  man  she  has  to  her  husband.  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside, 
write  something  to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  \khether 
jou  think  she  can  ever  love  me  in  a  hair  button. 

"  I  am,  &e. 

"  P.  iSL  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,  which  they 
nay,  too,  I  must  wear  all  the  first  month." 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very  just,  and  may  be 
useful  in  low  life ;  but  to  turn  thein  to  the  advantage  of  people 
in  higher  stations,  I  shall  raise  the  moral,  and  observe  something 
parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wedding- suit,  in  the  behaviour  of  per^ 
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a  of  figure.     After  Inng  esperlence  in  the  world,  and  refluctioDi 
apoD  mankind,  I  find  oao  particular  occaaioD  of  nnhappy  r 
riages,  which,  though  very  common,  i 
What  I  mean  is  thia.     Every  mm  i 
in  the  first  entrance  of  marriage,  putt 
respondent's  holiday-suit,  which 


tol: 


not  very  much  attended  to, 
the  time  of  cturtship,  and 
on  a  behaviour  like  my  cor- 
longer  than  tilt  he  is 
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settled  in  the  posaessiou  of  hia  mistress.  He  resigns  liis  inclina- 
tions and  understanding  to  her  humour  and  opinion.  He  neither 
loves,  nor  hates,  nor  talks,  nor  Chinks  la  contradiction  to  her.  He 
(B  controlled  hy  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  transported  by 
ft  smile.  The  poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this  supple  crea- 
ture, and  expects  of  him  the  same  behaviour  for  life.  In  a  little 
time  she  finds  that  he  has  a  will  of  hts  own,  that  he  pretends  to 
dislike  what  she  approves,  and  that  instead  of  treating  her  like  a 
goddess,  he  uses  her  like  a  woman.  What  still  makes  the  mis- 
fortune worse,  we  find  the  most  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into 
the  greatest  tyrants.  This  uatur&lly  fills  the  spouse  with  anllen- 
uesG  aud  discontent,  spleen  and  vapour,  which,  with  a  liltle  dis- 
creet management,  niake  a  very  comfortable  marriage.  I  very 
much  approve  of  my  friend  Tom  Truelove  in  this  particular.  Tom 
made  love  to  a  woman  of  sense,  aud  always  treated  her  as  such 
during  the  whole  time  of  courtship.  His  natural  temper  and  good 
breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  any  thing  disagreeable,  as  his 
sincerity  and  frankness  of  behaviour  made  hiu 
before  marriage,  in  the  same  manner  he  iiitendiid  t 
do  afterwards.  Tom  would  often  tell  her,  '  Madam,  you  see  what 
1  sort  of  man  I  am.  If  yon  will  take  me  with  all  my  faults  about 
me,  I  promise  to  mend  rather  than  grow  worse.'  I  reuieiubcr 
Tom  was  once  hinting  his  dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistreat 
had  said  or  done  ;  upon  which  she  asked  him  Uow  be  woul  i  talk 
to  her  after  marriage,  if  lie  talkud  at  this  rate  before  ?  No 
■  Better  strike  out — i   continv 
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madam,  (says  Tom)  I  mention  this  now,  because  yoa  are  at  your 
own  disposal,  were  you  at  mine,  I  should  be  too  generous  to  do 
it.'  In  short,  Tom  succeeded,  and  has  ever  since  been  better 
than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right-side 
and  has  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband  than  sha 
discovered  in  the  lover. 


No.  114.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  22. 

Alveos  aocipite,  oeiis  opus  tnfUnditei 

Fuel  recusant,  appibus  conditio  placet — Pbmd» 

I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  the  qublic,  that  the  lion's 
head,  of  which  I  advertised  them  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now 
erected  at  Button's  coffee-house,  in  Bussel-street,  Covent-gardon, 
where  it  opens  its  mouth  at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  such  in- 
telligence as  shall  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  designed  by  a  great  hand  in  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  Egyptian  lion,  the  face  of  it  being  compounded 
out  of  that  of  a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong  and 
well  furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired  by  all  that  have  seen 
them.  It  is  planted  on  the  western  side  of  the  coffee-house,  hold- 
ing its  paws  under  the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  contains  everv 
thing  that  he  swallows.  He  is,  indeed,  a  proper  emblem  of 
Knoiuledge  and  Action^  being  all  head  and  paws. 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth  or 
book-worm,  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  and  shall  only  beg  of 
them  to  diet  him  with  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  I  must, 
therefore,  desire,  that  they  will  not  gorge  him  eithei  with  non^ 
sense  or  obscenity ;  and  must  likewise  insist,  that  bis  mouth  bw 
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not  defiled  with  acandol,  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  bim  to  lev'ilo 
the  human  BpBcii>s,  and  satirize  those  who  are  his  betters. 
ihail  not  suffer  bim  to  worry  any  man's  reputation,  nor,  indeed, 
fall  OD  any  person  whatsoever,  such  only  excepted  as  disgrace 
the  name  of  this  generous  animal,  and  under  the  title  of  lions, 
contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-subjects.  I  must  desire 
wise,  that  intrigaera  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and  by  his 
means  convey  their  thoughUi  to  one  another.  Those  who  am 
read  in  the  history  of  the  popes,  observe  that  the  Leos  have 
been  the  best,  and  the  Innocents  the  worat  of  that  species,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from  my  lion's  cha- 
raoter,  by  representing  him  as  such  a  peaceable,  good-natured, 
well-designing  beast. 

I  iotend  t«  publish  once  every  week,  the  Roaringt  of  t&e  lAott, 
and  hope  to  make  him  roar  so  loud  es  to  be  heard  over  all  the 
Britij<h  nation. 

If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in  pTom,)ting  him 
and  supplying  him  with  suitable  provision,  I  question  not  but 
the  lion's  head  will  be  reckoned  the  best  Lead  in  England 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  world,  that  a  lion 
is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  wliioh' 
may  Ijuve  giyen  occasion  to  a  foolish  renoTt,  that  my  lion's  Jawai 
are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  bands  of  any  of  the  fisniale  set, 
wlio  are  not  thus  qunlified  to  approach  it  with  safety.  I  sliall 
not  spend  much  time  in  exposing  tlie  falsity  of  this  report,  which, 
I  believe,  will  not  weigh  any  thing  with  women  of  sense :  I  shall 
rrrily  sny,  that  there  is  not  oue  of  the  sex  in  all  tb«  neighbour- 
hood of  C oven t-gar den,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  the  mouth 
with  the  flame  security  as  if  she  were  a  vestal.  However,  that 
the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  corresponding  with  me  hy  i 
this  method,  I  must  acquaint  them,  that  tlie  coffee-man  has  ^] 
little  daughter  of  about  four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously    1 


revile  ^^H 

..  iH 

tdeed,    ^^H 
agrace    ^^H 
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educated,  and  will  lend  her  band,  upon  thia  oocaBion,  to  any  lad 
^at  shall  desire  it  of  ber. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  further  acquaint  my  fair  rcadei 
iist  I  have  thougbta  of  ninking  a  further  provision  for  them  i 
my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Molteiix''a,  or  at  Cortiuelli'B,  or  b 
other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  aud  beauties  of  the  sex. 

have  here  a  lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  shall  there  e 
corn's  head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  so  contrive  it  that  they  u 
3oE  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  born,  which  shall  o©iri 
vej  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom,  prepared  for  thflf 
purpose.  Out  of  these  two  magaaines  I  shall  supply  the  to* 
from  time  to  time  with  what  may  tend  to  their  edificaCiori,  i 
the  same  time  carry  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  t' 
two  beads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the  publiu  and  to  my- 
self. As  both  these  monsters  will  be  very  insatiable,  and  devour 
great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound  from 
tbeiu  to  that  manufiLOture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the  keeper  of  thw 
Uou,  with  a  rei]acst  froni  the  writer  that  it  may  be  the  first  moM 
sel  which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  I  shall  communicate  it  to  th< 
public  as  it  came  to  my  band,  without  examining  whether  it  k 
proper  uourisbmeut,  as  I  intend  to  do  for  the  future 


"  YoPR  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured,  but  ii 
to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fuir  sex,  by  exposing  their  dresil 
whenever  it  launched  into  extremities.  Among  the  rest,  thM 
^reat  petticoat  came  under  bis  consideration,  but  in  eontradictionj 

I    has  said,  they  still    resolutely  persist  i 

.'asbioD.     The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  confuss,  altugetbei 

j  for  whereas,  before,  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  tliflVfl 


3  pressed,  ao  that  they  a 
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s  to  any  part  but  the  middle.  Many  are  the  inoooTeuten  lee 
tbaC  accrue  to  her  iiiajeHty'a  loving  subjects  from  the  said  petti- 
::aata,  as  hurting  men's  xhius,  sweeping  dowu  the  ware  of  iadus- 
triouB  females  in  the  street,  ifec.  I  saw  a  young  lady  fall  down, 
the  other  day,  and  believe  me,  air,  she  very  much  resembled  an 
ovurtunied  bell  withou'.  a  clapper.  Many  otiier  disasters  I  could 
lell  you  of  that  befal  theniaelvea  ss  well  as  others,  by  means  of 
this  nuwieldy  garment.  I  wish,  Mr.  Guardian,  you  would  join 
with  me  iu  showing  your  disliko  of  such  a  monstroua  fashion, 
D  the  ladies  see  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
wisest  men  in  Engljud,  they  will  be  convinced  of  their  folly. 
"  I  am,  sir,  jour  daily  reader  and  admirer, 

"  TpM  Plain.' 


i 


No.  115.    THURSDAY,  JULY  23. 

When  I  read  rules  of  critioiBra,  I  immediately  inquire  after  the 
works  of  the  author  who  has  written  them,  and  hy  that  meaiiB 
discover  what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  composition  ;  for  there  la  do 
question  but  every  man  aims  at  least  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful 
in  others.  If  I  Bud  by  his  own  manner  of  writing  that  be  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with  a  secret 
indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius  or  politenefs  dictating 
to  the  world  on  subjects  which  I  find  are  above  bis  reach. 

If  the  critic  baa  published  nothing  but  rules  and  observalioiia 
in  criticism,  I  then  oonaider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and 
elegance  in  bia  tboughta  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy  in  hia 
remarks,  wit  and  good-breeding  in  his  raillery ;  but,  if  in 
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place  of  all  these,  I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I  most 
beg  such  a  writer^s  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of  deference  for 
his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  conform  myself  to  his  taste. 

So  Macer  an^  Mnndungns  school  the  times, 
And  write  in  rugged  prose  the  softer  rules  of  rhymeiL 
"Well  do  they  play  the  careful  ci-itic*s  part, 
^  Instructing  doul)ly  by  their  matchless  art: 

Rules  for  good  verse  they  first  with  pains  indite, 
Then  shew  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

Mb.  Congreve  to  Sir  R  Tehpib. 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancients  are  those  who  have 
the  most  excelled  in  all  other  kinds  of  composition,  and  have 
shown  the  height  of  good  writing  even  in  the  precepts  which  they 
have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns  likewise,  no  critic  has  ever  pleased,  or 
been  looked  upon  as  authentic,  who  did  not  show,  by  his  practice^ 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me 
who  after  having  given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  in 
poetry  and  proio  obliged  the  world  with  several  critical  works. 
The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  prolusion  on  the  style  of  the 
most  famous  among  the  ancient  Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and 
have  written  in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  ap 
well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  that  I  have  ever  read.I 
I  shall  make  the  plan  of  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper.* 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  used  to  be  present  at  the  performances, 
conversations,  and  disputes,  of  all  the  most  polite  writers  of  his 
time.  Upon  this  bottom  Strada  founds  the  following  narrative. 
When  this  pope  was  at  his  villa,  that  stood  upon  an  eminence  on  the 
i>anks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  or 
Aiiachine  for  his  entertainment.  They  made  a  huge  floating 
mountain,  that  was  split  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnassus. 

•  Strad©  Prol.  Acad.  lib.   :.  Prcl.  Poet  v.—* 


There  were  Bevem  markB  on  it  that  diatinguisbed  it  for  the  liabi>  j 
tation  of  heroic  poets.  Of  all  the  Muses,  Calliope  only  mads 
her  appearance.  It  was  covered  up  and  down  with  groren  of  laurel. 
Fcgasus  appeared  hauging  off  the  Bide  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountahi 
running  from  hia  heel.  This  fioatiog  ParnasBus  fell  down  tha 
river  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epic  measure, 
tor  it  was  rowed  forward  by  sis  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  siilB,  1 
that  by  their  constant  motion,  carried  on  the  uacbine  uutil  ili'] 
arrived  before  the  pope's  villa. 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  disposed  ittt 
stations  suitable  to  their  respective  characters,  Statius  war  J 
posted  on  tbe  highest  of  the  two  eumraits,  wbich  was  fachionedH 
in  tbe  form  of  a  precipice,  and  hung  over  tbe  rest  of  the  tnouni  1 
tain  in  a  dreadful  manner,  so  tbat  people  regarded  bini  wiih  thft'  1 
same  terror  and  curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope  dauoer'  I 
whom  they  espect  to  fall  every-momeut, 

Claudiau  was  seated  on   tbe  other  auromit,  which  was  lowe^ 
and  at  the  aaiue  lime  more  smooth  and  even  than  the  former.    ItJ 
was  observed  likewise  to  be  more  barren,  and  to  produce  on  Bom 
spots  of  it,  plants  that  are  unkuown  to  Italy,  and  Bucb  as  tU 
gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of  the  mountahifU 
being  wholly  intent  upon  the  motion  and  management  of  tfatf 
machine  wbich  was  under  bis  conduct,  and  was,  indeed,  of  his  i: 
vention.     Be  was  sometimes  so  engaged  among  the  wheels,  ai 
oovere  1  with  machinery,  that  not  above  half  tbe  poet  appeared 
the  spectators,  though  at  othi^  times,  by  the  working  of  the  a 
gincB,  be  was  raised  up  and  became  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  ihH-M 
brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but  rang 
all  Farnaaaus  with  great  nimbleness  and  activity.     But  ae 


not  much  care  for  the  toil  and 


that  H 


■ocjuisite  to  climl^^ 
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the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  royiog  about  IIm 
bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  eminent  station, 
and  had  a  greater  prospect  under  him  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted 
upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of 
him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  the  mountain 
while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, kept  himself  from  sliding  oS  his  back,  insomuch  that  the 
people  often  gave  him  for  gone,  and  cried  out,  every  now  and 
then,  that  he  was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated  by  Calli- 
ope, in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurels  which  grew  thick 
about  him,  and  almost  covered  him  with  their  shade.  He  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  seen  in  this  retirement,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  Calliope  without  seeing  Virgil  at  the 
same  time. 

This  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  arrived  before  the 
pope's  villa,  but  they  received  an  invitation  to  land,  which  they 
did  accordingly.  The  hall  prepared  for  their  reception  was  filled 
with  an  audience  of  the  greatest  eminence  for  quality  and  polite- 
ness. The  poets  took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of  them  a 
poem  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those  immortal  authors 
whom  they  represented.  The  subjects  of  these  several  poems, 
with  the  judgment  passed  upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agree- 
able entertainment  for  another  day's  paper. 


L 


No.  116.    FRIDAY,  JULY  24. 

EiaioBlmn  Mil 

I'ortliu  at  meJliu Hob. 

There  are  many  little  enoi-mities  in  tlia  world,  wbioh  < 

preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  see  removed ;  but  at  the  s 
time  dare  not  meddle  with  tbem,  for  fear  of  betrayiog  the  dignity 

be  pulpit.     Shoald  thej  recommend  the  tucker  in  a  pathetio 
diacourae,  their  audiences  would  be  apt  to  laugh  out.     I  knew 
a  pariah,  where  the  top  woman  of  it  used  always  to  appear  with  K   i 
patch  upon  some  part  of  her  forehead :  the  good  man  of  the  plao 

lebed  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  almost  a  twelvemonth  ;  hut  in-  H 
Btead  of  fetching  out  the  spot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  a 
only  got  the  name  of  Paraon  Patch  for  his  paina.     Another 
this  day  called  bj  the  name  of  Doctor  Topknot,  for  reasons  of  tho 
same  nature,     I  remember  the  clergy,  during  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's usurpatioQ,  were  very  much  taken  up  lu  reforming  the  te-  i 
male  world,  and  showing  the  vanity  of  those  outward  ornamcntl  J 
in  which  the  sex  so  much  delights.    1  hare  heard  a  whole  sermon,  i 
against  a  white-wash,  and  have  known  a  coloured  ribbon  i 
the  mark  of  the  unconverted.     The  clergy  of  the  present  age  are 
not  transported  with  these  indiscreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it 
ia  hard  for  a  reformer  to  avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  severe  upon 
Bttbjects  which  are  rather  apt  to  produce  mirth  than  seriouBness. 
For  this  reason  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  great  jsc  to  these 
good  men  ;  while  they  are   employed  in  estirpating  moi 
and  crimes  of  a  higher  nature,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  thn   I 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgresaiona.     While  the    i 
Doctor  is  curing  distempers  that  have  the  appearance  of  dai 
or  death  in  them,  the  Merry  Andrew  has  his  separate  packet  for  J 
the  meagrima  and  the  tooth-ache. 
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Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  before  I  resume  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  already  handled,  I  mean  the  naked  bosoms  of 
our  British  ladies.  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I 
still  beg  that  thej  will  be  covered.  I  shall  here  present  them 
with  a  letter  on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yesterday  conveyed  to 
me  through  the  lion's  moutL  It  comes  from  a  qoaker,  and  is  as 
f 9llows : 

• 

"  Nestor  Ironside, 

*'  Our  friends  like  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find  thou  beginnest  to 
bave  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee :  we  shall  pray  for  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  more  and  more  enlightened.  Thou  givest 
good  advice  to  the  women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themselves  like 
unto  our  friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly  temptations,  for 
it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion  is  a  good  lion ;  he  roareth 
loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,  even  unto  the  sink  of  Babylon ; 
for  the  scarlet  whore  is  governed  by  the  voice  of  thy  lion.  Look 
on  his  order. 

"  Rome,  July  8,  1713.  'A  placard  is  published  here,  for- 
bidding women,  of  whatsoever  quality,  to  go  with  naked  breasts ; 
and  the  priests  are  ordered  not  to  admit  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  to  confession,  nor  to  communion ;  neither  are  they  to  enter 
the  cathedrals  under  severe  penalties.' 

"  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly  paper, 
with  this  title  written  over  it.  The  Evening  Post,  from  Saturday 
July  the  18th,  to  Tuesday,  July  the  21st. 

'^  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance,  we  hope  the  fool* 
Lsh  women  in  thy  own  country  will  listen  to  thy  admonitions. 
Otherwise  thou  art  desired  to  make  him  still  roar,  till  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  shall  tremble.  I  must  again  repeat  unto  thee, 
friend  Nestor,  the  whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee, 
and  expect  to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  the  light,  as  thou  may- 
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est  speedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  thtr  word.     I  irisli  it 
heartily. 

"  Thine, 

"  In  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy, 
Tom*8  coffee-house  in  Bir- 

chin-lane,  the  23d  day  of  "  ToM  Tremble.' 

the  month  called  July. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I  should  have  the 
same  thought  much  about  the  same  time.  My  enemies  will  be 
apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  correspondence  together,  and  act  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  join  with  his  holiness  in  those  particulars  which  are 
indifferent  between  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the  reformation 
of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of  us  about  the  same 
age,  and  consider  this  fashion  in  the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  bull  and  my  lion.  I  am  only  afraid 
that  our  ladies  will  take  occasion,  from  hence,  to  show  their  zeal 
for  the  protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their  naked 
bosoms  only  in  opposition  to  popery. 


No.  117.    SATURDAY,  JULY  25. 

Oara  i^  Dli8  sunt Ovin. 

Looking  over  the  late  edition  of  Monsieur  Boileau's  works,  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  article  which  he  has  added  to 
his  notes  on  the  translation  of  Longinus.^  He  there  tells  us,  that 
the  sublime  in  writing  rises  either  from  the  nobleness  of  the 
thought,  the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harm  inious  and 

1  Boileau — Reflexions  critiques  sur  quelques  passages   du    Rh^tear 
Longin,  Refl.  zii.— G. 
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lively  turn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sublime  ariBcn 
from  all  these  three  in  conjunction  together.  He  produces  an 
instance  of  this  perfect  sublime  in  four  verses  from  the  Athaliah 
of  Monsieur  Racine.  When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  court,  represents  to  Joad  the  high-priest,  that  the  queen  was 
incensed  against  him,  the  high-priest,  not  in  the  least  terrified  at 
the  news,  returns  this  answer. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  &  la  fureur  des  flots, 

S^ait  aussi  des  mSchans  arreter  lescornplots. 

Soumis  avec  respect  k  sa  volont^  SaiQte, 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  ii'ai  point  d'aiitre  crainte.  * 

*  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows  also  how  to  check 
the  designs  of  the  ungodly.  I  submit  myself  with  reverence  to 
his  holy  will.  0  Abner,  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but 
him.'  Such  a  thought  gives  no  less  a  sublimity  to  human  nature, 
than  it  does  to  good  writing.  This  religious  fear,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  just  apprehensions  of  a  Divine  Power,  naturally  over- 
looks all  human  greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  and 
extinguishes  every  other  terror  that  can  settle  itself  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figure  of  the  most  exalted 
person ;  it  disarms  the  tyrant  and  executioner,  and  represents  to 
our  minds  the  most  enraged  and  the  most  powerful  as  altogether 
harmless  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded  upon  this 
fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  so  settled  and  fixed  a  nature 
Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  very  often  forsakes  a  man 
when  he  has  occasion  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct in  the  soul,  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without  judgment 
or  discretion.  That  courage  which  proceeds  from  the  sense  of 
our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  uf,  acta 

• 
1  Atbulie,  Act  1.  Scene  1. — G. 
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always  in  ar  uniform  i 
right  reasoti 


;   to   the  dictates   of 


1 


What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care 
please  a  Being  that  is  Omnipotent?  A  . 
crufih  all  hia  adverx^trica  9  A  Being  that  r 
tune  from  befalling  him,  or  turn 
vantage?     The  person  who  lives 


all  his  aetiona  to 
3g  who  is  able  to 
divert  anj  misfor* 
ly  snob  misfortune  to  his  ad- 
:th  this  constant  and  habitual 
regard  to  the  great  Superintendent  of  the  world,  is  indeed  anre 
that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  bis  lot.  Blessings  may  appear 
under  the  shape  of  pains,  losaes,  and  disappointments,  but  let 
bim  have  patience,  and  he  will  see  tbem  in  their  proper  figures. 
Bangers  may  threaten  him,  but  be  may  rest  satisfied  that  they 
will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that  if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  in- 
struments of  good  to  him.  In  short,  he  may  look  upon  all  crosses 
and  accidents,  sufferings  and  afBictions,  as  means  which  are  made 
use  of  to  bring  bim  to  happiness.  This  is  even  the  worst  of  that 
man's  condition  whose  mind  is  possessed  with  the  habituul  fear 
of  wbicb  I  am  now  speaking.  But  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  which  appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes,  appear  also  as  such  to 
him  who  bus  human  nature  under  bis  care,  in  wbicb  case  they  are 
certainly  averted  from  the  peraoa  who  has  made  himself,  by  this 
virtue,  an  object  of  Divine  favour.  Histories  are  full  of  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  where  men  of  virtue  have  had  estraop- 
dinary  escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and 
vhioh  have  seemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  history,  which 
more  pleases  me,  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Timo- 
leon.  This  extraordinary  man  was  famous  for  referring  all  liii 
successes  to  Providence.  Curi.elius  Nepos  acc^uaints  us  that  be 
had  in  bis  bouse  a  private  chapel,  iu  which  he  used  to  pay  his  de- 
votions to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence  among  tin 
heathens.     I  think  no  man  was  ever  mdre  distinguished  by  tba 
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deity  whom  he  blindly  worshipped,  than  the  great  person  I  am 
speaking  of,  in  several  occurrences  of  his  life,  but  pai  ticularlj  in 
the  following  one  which  I  shall  relate  oat  of  Plutarch. 

Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Timoleon  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devotions  in  a  certain  temple. 
In  order  to  it,  they  took  their  several  stands  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent places  for  their  purpose.  As  they  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  design  in  execution,  a  stranger  having  observ- 
( d  one  of  the  conspirators,  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him.  Upon 
which  the  other  two,  thinking  their  plot  had  been  discovered, 
threw  themselves  at  Timoleon's  feet,  and  confessed  the  whole 
matter.  This  stranger,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  have 
understood  nothing  of  the  intended  assassination,  but  having 
several  years  before  had  a  brother  killed  by  the  conspirator  whom 
he  here  put  to  death,  and  having  till  now  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in  the 
temple,  who  had  planted  himself  there  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose.  Plutarch  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  speaking 
with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the  schemes  of  Providence,  which,  in 
this  particular,  had  so  contrived  it,  that  the  stranger  should,  for 
60  great  a  space  of  time,  be  debarred  the  means  of  doing  justice 
to  his  brother,  until,  by  the  same  blow  that  revenged  the  death 
of  one  innocent  man,  he  preserved  the  life  of  another. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of  Timoleon'a 
religion  ■  should  have  his  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  mind,  or 
that  he  should  be  distinguished  by  such  a  deliverance  as  I  have 
here  related. 

*  A  man  of  7\moleon'8  religion.  Ambiguously,  and  therefore  ill  ex- 
pressed :  for  a  man  of  7\)noleon' a  religion,  may  as  well  mean  a  pagan  as  a 
piotu  man.  He  should  have  suid — a  man  of  so  much  relig'on  a«  IXm.oleo't^ 
ha. 
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IjTgtlor  Ingcnl 


I  AK  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion  baa  given  suuh 
universal  coatent  to  all  that  liave  Been  him.  He  haa  had  a 
greater  number  of  visitants  than  any  of  bis  brotlierhood  in  the 
Tover.  I  this  morning  examined  his  maiw,  where  among  mueh 
other  food,  I  found  the  following  deliatoua  morsels. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

"  KR.  GUARDIAN, 

I  AM  a  daily  peruser  of  your  papers.  I  have  read  over  auiJ 
over  your  discourse  concerning  the  tucker;  aa  likewise  your 
paper  of  Thursday  the  Itith  instant,  in  which  yoii  aaj  it  ia  your 
intention  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female 
aei,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to  foot.  Now,  sir,  being  by 
profession  a  mantua- maker,  who  am  employed  by  tho  most  fashiou- 
able  ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to  them  freely  at  all  houra 
and  seeing  them  both  dressed  and  undressed,  I  think  there  is  no 
person  better  qualified  than  myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour 
pleaaes)  in  the  nature  of  a  lioaeaa.  I  am  in  the  whole  secret  of 
their  fashion,  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in  this  charao- 
ter,  I  will  have  a  constant  watch  over  them,  and  doubt  not  I  shall 
send  you,  from  time  to  time,  sucli  private  intelligence,  as  you  will 
find  of  use  to  you  in  your  future  papers. 

"  Sir,  thia  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me 
lose  the  benefit  of  it :  but  that  you  will  first  hear  mo  roar,  before 
you  treat  with  any  body  else.  As  a  sample  of  my  intended  ser- 
vices, I  give  you  tliis  timely  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will 
shortly  see  in  the  exposing  of  the  female  chest,  which,  in  defi- 
ance of  your  gravity  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more  and   j 
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more  so  that  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  in  some  fear 
lest  my  profession  should,  in  a  little,  become  wholly  unnecessary. 
I  must  here  explain  to  you  a  small  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
or  rather  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken 
notice  of.  This  consists  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  fine 
ruffled  linen,  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before, 
and  crosses  the  breasts,  without  rising  to  the  shoulders ;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  tucker,  y^  kept  in  use,  is,  there- 
fore, by  a  particular  name,  called  the  modesty-piece.  Now,  sir, 
what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  present  is,  that  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  stripping  ladies,  in  which  were  present  several 
eminent  toasts  and  beauties,  it  was  resolved  for  the  future  to 
lay  the  modesty-piece  wholly  aside.  It  is  intended,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lower  the  stays  considerably  before,  and  nothing  but  the 
unsettled  weather  has  hindered  this  design  from  being  already 
put  in  execution.  Some  few,  indeed,  objected  to  thig  last  im- 
provement, but  were  over-ruled  by  the  rest,  who  allcdged  it  was 
their  intention,  as  they  ingeniously  expressed  it,  to  level  their 
breastworks  entirely,  and  to  trust  to  no  defence  but  their  own 
virtue. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  (if  you  please,)  your  secret  servant, 

"  LeONILLA    FiGLEAP." 

"dear  sir, 
"  As  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yesterday  brought  in  a  prej 
of  paper  for  my  patron's  dinner,  but,  by  the  forwardness  of  his 
paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put  it  into  his  own  mouth,  which  does 
not  enough  resemble  its  prototypes,  whose  throats  are  open  se- 
pulchres. I  assure  you,  sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider,  he  will  sooner 
be  felt  than  heard.     Witness  my  hand, 

^*  Jackall.'' 


TO  KESTOR  IRONSIDE  ESQ. 

"  LioDB  being  esteemed  by  nattiralista  tlie  moat  generone  of 
beasts,  the  noble  and  majestic  appearance  they  make  in  poetrj, 
wherein  thej  so  often  represent  tlie  hero  iiimself.  made  me  tJ- 
wnys  tliiiik  that  name  very  111  applied  to  a,  profligate  set  of  men, 
at  present  going  about  seeking  whom  to  devour ;  and  though  I 
oaanot  but  acquiesce  in  your  acoouDt  of  the  derivation  of  that 
title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  hear  you  are  about 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity,  by  pruduoing  one  of  that 
species  so  public  spirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformatioa  of  mannerB. 
I  will  roar  (says  the  clown  in  Sbakespear)  that  it  will  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the 
duke  say,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again.  Such  sucuess 
and  such  applause  I  do  not  question  but  your  lion  will  meet  with, 
whilst,  like  that  of  Sampson,  his  strength  shall  bring  forth  sweet- 
ness, and  his  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  republic  of 
boasts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king,  I  must  condole  with 
us  poor  mortals,  who,  by  distance  of  place,  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  paying  our  respects  to  him,  with  the  same  assiduity  as 
those  who  are  ushered  into  his  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr. 
liuttou.  Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Irottside,  I  am  become  a  suitor 
to  you,  to  couBtitue  an  out-riding  lion ;  or  if  you  please,  a  jack- 
all  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage  in  a  more  particular 
manner  than  is  hitherto  provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty 
every  now  and  then  miscarry  by  the  way,  at  least  the  natural 
self  love  that  inolies  us  unwilllni 


jrthy  of  contempt,  i 


iclin 


(  any  thing  t 
o  belie 


Mctbiiiks 


it  wore  likewise  necessary  to  specify,  by  what  means  a  present 
from   a  fair  hand  may  reach  his  brindled  majesty,    the  plac 
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of  his  residence  being  yerj  nnfit  for  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance. 

'^  I  am  jour  most  constant  reader  and  admirery 

"  N.  R." 

Dear  Nestor, 
**  It  is  a  well-known  proverb,  in  a  certain  part  of  this  king- 
lorn,  '  Love  me,  love  my  dog; '  and  I  hope  yon  will  take  it  as  a 
mark  of  my  respect  for  your  person,  that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for 
your  lion.*'     •  •  • 

What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be  printed  in  other 
papers ;  wherein  the  lion  will  publish  his  private  intelligence. 


No.  119.    TUESDAY,  JULY  28. 


-poetanuu  venlet  manns,  aaxfHo  qua 


Stt  mibi nom. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  shows  the  want  of  taste  and 
discernment  in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying  of  any  author  in  gross, 
especially  of  an  author  who  has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes, 
and  that  too  in  several  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  the 
general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  undistinguishing  critics. 
Because  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Sophocles  have  been  commend- 
ed by  the  learned  of  all  times,  every  scribbler,  who  has  no  relish 
of  their  beauties,  gives  himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks 
of  them.  But  as  he  praises  these  he  knows  not  why,  there  arc 
others  whom  he  depreciates  with  the  same  vebemeDce  and  upon 
the  same  account.  We  may  see  after  what  a  different  manner 
Stradm  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on  the  Latin  poets ;  for  I  in* 
tali  to  ^Uidi^  in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of  that  Prolu^on 


L 


which  wafl  the  aubject  of  the  lost  Thureday.*  I  sbali  therefore 
give  nsj  reader  a,  short  account,  in  prose,  of  every  poem  which 
v&s  produced  iu  the  learned  assembly  there  described  ;  aud  if  fael 
is  thoroughly  conTersant  iu  the  works  of  tbose  ancient  autbora,  ■ 
hs  nili  see  with  how  much  judgment  every  subject  is  adapted  to 
the  poet  who  makes  use  of  it,  and  with  bow  much  delicacy  every 
particular  poet's  way  of  writing  is  characterised  in  tho  cenanrt 
that  ia  passed  upon  it.  Lucau-'s  representative  was  the  first  who 
recited  before  the  august  assembly.  As  Luoan  was  a  Spaniard, 
liis  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  the  romantic  bravery  in  the  hero  of  it  more  probable.  ■ 

Alpbonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested  by  the  Moors  ■ 
During  the  blockade,  they  made  his  only  son  their  prisoner,  whom 
they  brought  before  the  walls,  and  exposed  to  hia  fatheo's  sight, 
threatening  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  immediately  give 
up  the  town.  The  father  tells  them  if  he  had  an  hundred  sons, 
be  would  rather  see  them  all  perish  than  do  an  ill  action,  or  be' 
tray  Lis  country.  '  But,  (says  lie)  if  you  take  a  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying the  innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  please  :  behold  a 
sword  for  your  purpose.'  Upon  which  be  threw  a  sword  from 
the  wall,  returned  to  his  palace,  and  was  able,  at  such  a  juncture, 
to  sit  down  to  the  repast,  which  was  prepared  for  him.  He  waa 
soon  raised  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  aud  the  cries  of  the  be- 
sieged. Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  aou  lying 
in  the  pangs  of  death  ;  but  far  from  betraying  any  wealtTiesa  at 
such  a  apectacle,  ho  upbraids  bis  friends  for  their  sorrow,  and 
returns  to  finish  bis  repast. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  exquisitely  drawn  up 
in  Lucan's  spirit  and  language,  the  whole  aaseiiibly  declared  then 
opinion  of  Luoan  in  a  confused  murmur.  The  poem  was  praised 
od  according  to  the  prejudices  which  every  oae  bad 
No.  IIB,  *  flip  tha  coucluaion  No.  I2i— • 
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oonceived  in  favour  or  disadvantage  of  the  author.  These  were 
so  very  great,  that  some  had  placed  him  in  their  opinions  above 
the  highest,  and  others  beneath  the  lowest  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Most  of  them,  however,  agreed,  that  Lucan's  genius  was  wonder- 
fully great,  but  at  the  same  time  too  haughty  and  headstrong  to 
be  governed  by  art,  and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius,  learn- 
ed, bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical  and  blustering.  In 
a  word,  that  he  chose  rather  a  great  than  a  just  reputation  ^  to 
which  they  added,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets  who 
deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the  assembly,  that  they 
should  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference  between  a  poet  who  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  stranger  who  had  been  adopted  to  it  * 
after  which  he  entered  upon  his  subject,  which  I  find  exhibited 
to  my  hand  in  a  speculation  of  one  of  my  predecessors.* 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  a  chi 
merical  correspondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched 
two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty 
letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial  plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles 
on  each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round 
without  impediment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and  twenty 
letters.  Upon  their  separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into 
their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with 

•  V.  Spectator  241,  by  Addison,  who  copies  this  whole  paragraph  ver 
batim  from  himself  ~-* 


one  (mother  by  means  of  tbia  their  inventioii.  Accordingly  wben 
Ihey  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  oaeh  of  them  shut  liiin- 
self  up  ill  hie  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast 
hie  aye  upon  his  dial-pkte.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  nrite  any  thing 
to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letlGr  that  formed 
the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend, 
in  the  mean  while,  saw  his  own -sympathetic  needle  moving  of  it- 
self to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at : 
by  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a.  wholii  continent,  and 
conveyed  their  thoughte  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over  oitics 
or  mouDtaine,  seas  or  deserts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleased  with  the  artifice  of  the  poet 
who  represunted  Lucretius,  observing  very  well  how  he  bad  laid 
asleep  their  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  bis  style  in  some  verses, 
and  to  the  want  of  harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to 
the  novelty  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  esperiraeut'  which  be  re- 
lated. Without  such  an  artifice  they  were  of  opinion  that  no- 
thing would  have  sounded  more  harsh  than  Lncrctius's  diction 
and  numbers.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of 
the  assembly  were  quite  of  another  mind.  These  allowed  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius  above  all  other  poets,  to  be  always 
doing  or  teaching  something,  that  no  other  style  was  ao  proper 
to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater  pleasure  to  those  who  had  a  true 
relish  for  the  Boman  tongue,  Tbej  added  further,  that  if  Lu- 
cretius had  not  been  embarrassed  with  the  difficulty  of  his  mat- 
ter, and  a  little  led  away  by  an  afiectation  of  antiquity,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  perfect  than  his  poem. 

Claudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  ehosen  for  his  subject 
the  famous  contest  between  the  nightingale  and  the   lutanist, 


0  Ikt  ezpmmml — it   ehonld  be  art,  I 


h-lh 
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wbioh  eyery  one  is  acquainted  with,  especially  since  Mr.  Philips 
hatf  so  finely  improved  that  hint  in  one  of  his  pastorals. 

He  had  no  sooner  finished,  but  the  assembly  rung  with  ac- 
clamations made  in  his  praise.  His  first  beauty,  which  erery  one 
owned,  was  the  great  clearness  and  perspicuity  which  appeared 
in  the  plan  of  his  poem  Others  were  wonderfully  charmed  with 
the  smoothness  of  his  verse,  and  the  flowing  of  his  numbers,  in 
which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions  and  cuttings-off  so  fre- 
quent in  the  works  of  other  poets.  There  were  several,  however, 
of  a  more  refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infusion  of  for- 
eign phrases  with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  numbers,  that  cloyed 
and  satiated  the  ear  for  want  of  variety  :  to  which  they  likewise 
added  a  frequent  and  unseasonable  affectation  of  appearing  sono- 
rous and  sublime. 

The  sequel  of  this  prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of  another 
day.* 


No.  120.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29. 

-Nothing  lovelier  can  be  foond 


In  woDum,  than  to  study  household  good. 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. — ^Mxltok. 

A   BIT  FOR  THE   LION. 


"  SIR, 


''  As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  unicorn,^  there  is  no  quos 
tion  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  push  very  furiously  at  the 
men ;  for  which  reason  I  think  it  is  good  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  and  make  the  lion  roar  aloud  at  female  irregularities 

•  V.  Strada,  lib.  iL  proL  fi.— *  *  V.  No.  114.— ♦ 


[ 
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Among  tiiCBe,  I  wouder  how  their  GanuDg  has  bo  long  liacaped 
your  notice.  You  who  converse  with  the  sober  family  of  tLo 
Lizards,  are,  perhaps,  a  stranger  to  theee  viragoa ;  but  what 
would  you  Bay,  should  you.  see  a  Sparkler  shaking  her  elbow  for 
whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box  ? 
Or,  how  would  you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow-lady  herBoIf  re- 
turning to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole  street 
with  a  most  enormous  rap,  after  having  sat  up  until  that  time  at 
orimp  or  ombre  1  Sir,  I  am  the  husband  of  one  of  the  female 
gamesters,  and  a  great  loser  by  it,  both  in  my  rest  and  my 
pocket.  As  my  wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon  this  subject 
night  be  of  ase  both  to  her,  and 

"Your  humble  seryant." 

1  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I  not  caution 
&1I  my  fair  wards  against  a  practice,  which,  when  it  runs  to  eK- 
s  the  most  shameful,  but  one,  that  the  female  world  can  fall 
into.  The  ill  consequences  of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained 
in  this  paper.  However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  I  shall 
consider  them,  first  aa  they  relate  to  the  mind ;  secondly,  an  they 
relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamester,  Ve  should 
Bee  it  full  of  nothing  but  Irumps  and  viatladora.  Her  slumbers 
are  haunted  with  kings,  queens,  and  knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy 
upon  her,  until  the  play-seiiaoa  returns,  when,  for  half  a  dozen 
hours  together,  all  her  faculties  are  employed  in  shuffling,  cut- 
ting, dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and  no  ideas  to  be 
discovered  in  a  soul  which  calls  itself  rational,  excepting  little 
square  figures  of  painted  and  spotted  paper.  Was  the  under- 
Btaading,  that  divine  part  in  our  composition,  givci]  for  such  an 
use?  Is  it  thus  we  improve  the  greatest  talent  human  nature  IB 
endowed  with  ?     What  would  a  superior  being  think,  were   he 
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shown  this  intellectual  facnltj  in  a  female  gamester,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  told  that  it  was  by  this  she  was  distinguished  ^om 
biutes,  and  alliei  to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and 
counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I  have  lately  heard  of  a 
newborn  child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice  than  their  un- 
derstandings and  imaginations.  What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and 
anger,  sorrow  and  discontent,  break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  as- 
sembly, upon  so  noble  an  occasion  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  ? 
Who  can  consider,  without  a  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  af- 
fections of  the  mind  which  should  be  consecrated  to  their  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown 
away  upon  a  hand  at  loo  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be 
grieved,  when  I  se  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly 
from  such  trivial  motives ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel 
agitated  and  discomposed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  every  diversion  which  they  are  much  accustomed  to 
and  we  always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  assiduity,  en- 
grosses the  whole  woman.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her  own 
famUy,  take<«  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  innocent  en- 
dearments of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam  than  of  her  hus- 
band. My  friend  Theophrastus,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of 
fathers,  has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of 
the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's 
conversatioL  When  she  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it 
does  not  arise,  says  he,  from  the  pight  of  her  husband,  but  from 
the  good  luck  she  has  at  cards.  On  the  contrary,  says  he,  if 
she  has  been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She  comes 
home  out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  displeased  with 
all  I  can  do  or  saj  ,  and  in  reality  for  no  other  reason,  bit  b^ 


caaae  she  has  been  throwing  away  my.  estate,     Wlial  clianning 
bedfellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with, 

,t  chuse  their  wiven  out  of  such  womeo  of  vogue  and  fashion  i 
What  a.  race  of  worthies,  what  patrioti>,  what  heroes,  must  we 
expect  from  mothers  of  this  m^e  ? 

I  come,  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  cODBeqvences 
nhich  gaming  has  ou  the  bodies  of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is 
so  ordered,  that  almoat  every  thing  which  corrupts  the  soul,  de- 

'8  the  body."  The  beauties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally 
destroyed  by  the  same  meand.  This  consideration  should  have  a 
particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  designed  to 
please  the  eye,  and  attract  the  regards  of  the  other  half  of  the 
apecies.     Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  faize  like  the 

;ilB  of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  naturally 
att(;nd  them.  Hollow  eyea,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complei- 
Lons,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a  female  gamester  Her 
morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  rejiair  her  midnight  veatchinga, 
I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  basaette,  and 
have  many  a  time  grieved  to  aee  a  person  of  quality  gliding  by 

I  in  her  chair  at  two  o^clook  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like 
a  Bpectre  amidat  the  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  (ihort,  I  never 
knew  a  thorongh-paoed  female  gamester  hold  her  beauty  two  win- 
ters together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is  more  en- 
dangered than  in  the  former.  All  play-debts  must  be  paid  iii 
ipecie,  or  by  an  equivalent.  The  man  that  plays  beyond  his  in- 
lome  pawns  his  estate;  the  woniau  mast  find  out  something  else 
to  mortgage  when  her  pin-money  ia  gone  :  the  husband  has  hia 
Unde  to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.     Now,  when  the  female 


■  Decay  tht  body.     Decay  ia  a  verb  neuter,  and  can 
iTeij.     Ha  alioulH  h«Te  said — "  maka  IJie  iody  <J  ail  " 


It  be  used  ti 
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body  is  ODce  dipped^*^  if  the  creditor  be  yerj  importanat6|  1 
leave  my  reader  to  consider  the  cousequences. 


No.  121.    THURSDAY,  JULY  30. 

Sino  exaoJiri  gemitna,  Sneqne  leonam. — YtMO, 

ROARIKGS  OF  THE  LION. 
"  Old  Nestur, 
'^  Ev£R  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection  of  that 
useful  monument  of  yours  in  Button^s  cofifee-housc,  I  have  had  a 
restless  ambition  to  imitate  the  renowned  London  'prentice,  and 
boldly  venture  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  your  lion.     The  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  memberi 
and  which  has  made  a  considerable  noise  of  late,  I  mean  the  Silent 
Club.     The  year  of  our  institution  is  1694,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting  is  Dumbos  Alley  in 
Holborn.     We  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Py- 
thagoreans, and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  them,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  design,  that   '  Talking  spoils  company.' 
The  president   of  our  society  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  owes    that  blessing  to  nature,  which,  in  the  rest  of  us,  is 
owing  to  industry  alone.     I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  greater 
part  of  us  are  married  men.  and  such  whose  wives  are  remarka- 
bly loud  at  home  :  hither  we  fly  for  refuge,  and  enjoy  at  once  the 
two  greatest  and  most  valuable  blessings,  company  and  retirement. 
When  that  eminent  relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,  published 

*  DifipecL  A  cant  term,  to  express  the  demands  which  one  has  on 
the  effecti  jf  anotlier;  as  when  we  say,  such  an  ones  estate  is  dipped,  that 
is^  in  part  mortgaged,  or  made  over  to  his  creditor:  humorously  applied, 
in  this  place,  to  the  budt/  or  person  of  a  female  £>iiostt^r. 


1 
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hia  weeklj  papers,  and  gave  us  that  reniArkaUu  account  of  lii».J 
BiloDce  (for  jou  muet  know,  though  we  do  not  read,  jet  n 
fpoct  all  such  useful  essays,)  wc  eoemed  unaoimoua  to  iuvUe  him. 
to  partake  of  our  secrecy,  but  It  was  unluckily  objected,  tliut  ha 
had  just  then  published  a  discourse  of  his  at  his  own  club,  and 
had  not  arrived  at  that  happy  inactivity  of  the  tongue,  which 
we  eipected  frtioi  a  man  of  Lis  uuderatandiug.  You  will  wonder 
perhaps,  how  wc  niauaged  this  debate,  but  it  will  be  easily  ao- 
oouDted  for,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble,  au«i 
as  infallible  interpreters  of  our  thoughts,  as  other  men's  tougues 
are;  yet  even  this  mechanic  eloi{uetice  is  only  allowed  upon  the 
weightiest  «ccusion3.  We  admire  the  wise  institutious  of  the 
Turks,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  where  all  commands  are  per- 
formed by  officious  mutes ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  poUte  courts 
of  Christendom  sliould  come  so  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  tha 
barbarians.  Ben  Jons  on  has  gained  an  eternal  reputation' 
among  u8.  by  his  play  called  the  Silent  Woman.  Every  member 
here  is  another  Morose'  while  the  club  ia  sitting,  hut  at  horns, 
may  talk  aa  much  and  as  fast  as  his  family  occasions  require, 
without  breach  of  statute.  The  advao'sges  we  find  from  this 
quakorlike  assembly  are  many.  We  consider  thit  the  understand- 
ing of  man  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of  contradictions,, 
that  disputes,  which  are  of  no  weight  in  themselves,  are  oflec 
very  considerable  tn  their  effects.  Tlie'  diausn  of  the  tongue  ig 
the  only  effectual  remedy  agaltist  these.  All  psrty  concerns,  all 
private  scandal,  all  insults  oyer  another  man's  vi-sker  reasons, 
must  there  be  lost,  where  no  disputes  arise,  Ancther  advantage 
which  follows  from  the  first,  (and  which  is  very  rare'y  to  be  met 
with,)  isjthat  we  are  all  upon  the  same  level  in  oonver^tion.  A 
wag  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  add  a  third,  viz.  that  if  over  wa  ' 
debate,  w?  are  anre  to  have  all  our  nrgumenla,  at  our  Gngnri 
•  The  name  of  a  vhnractei'  in  The  Silent  W^omun.- 
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ends.  Of  all  Longinus^s  remarks,  we  are  most  eDamoured  with 
that  excellent  passage,  where  he  mentions  Ajax^s  silence  as  one 
of  the  noblest  instances  of  the  sublime,  and  (if  jou  will  allow  me 
to  be  free  with  a  namesake  of  jours)  I  should  think  that  the  ever- 
lasting story-teller  Nestor,  had  he  been  likened  to  the  ass  instead 
of  our  hero,  he  had  suffered  less  by  the  comparison. 

*'Ihave  already  described  the  practice  and  sentiments  of 
this  society,  and  shall  but  barely  mention  the  report  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  we  are  not  only  as  mute  as  fishes,  but  that  we 
drink  like  fishes  too :  that  we  are  like  the  Welch  man's  owl, 
though  we  do  not  sing,  we  pay  it  off  with  thinking :  others  take 
us  for  an  assembly  of  disaffected  persons,  nay,  thoir  zeal  to  the 
government  has  carried  them  so  far  as  to  send,  last  week,  a  party 
of  constables  to  surprise  us  :  you  may  easily  imagine  how  exactly 
we  represented  the  Koman  senators  of  old,  sitting  with  majestic 
silence,  and  undaunted  at  the  approach  of  an  army  of  Gauls.  If 
you  approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  need  not  declare  it  to  the 
world :  your  silence  shall  be  interpreted  as  consent  given  to  the 
honourable  body  of  mutes,  and  in  particular  to 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Ned  Mum." 

"  P.  iS.  We  have  had  but  one  word  spoken  since  the  founda- 
tion, for  which  the  member  was  expelled  by  the  old  Roman  cus- 
tom of  bending  back  the  thumb.  He  had  just  received  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Hochstat.'  and  being  too  impatient  to  commuui 
cate  his  joy,  was  unfortunately  betrayed  into  a  lapsus  lingua. 
We  acted  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius ;  and  though 
we  approved  of  the  cause  of  his  error  as  just,  we  condemned  the 
effect  as  a  manifest  violation  of  his  duty." 

*  Better  known  an  the  battle  of  Blenheim. — Carefully  as  *  ddison  Beemf 
to  avoid  politics  in  these  papers,  he  cannot  always  keep  back  the  Whia 


I  never  ooold  ha^e  thought  a  dumb  man  would  have  roarod  j 
eu  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.     My  next  pretty  correspondent, 
like  Shakespear's  lion  in  Fyrainua  and  Thisbe,  roars  an 
any  nightingale. 

/u/j/28 

"  Mr.  Ironside, 
"  I  WAS  afraid  at  first  yon  were  only  in  jeat,  and  had  a  mind 
to  espoae  our  nakedness  for  the  diversion  of  the  town ;  but  since 
I  see  that  you  are  in  good  earnest,  and  have  infallibility  of  your 
side,  I  cannot  forbear  returning  my  tbanks  to  you  for  the  care  yon 
take  of  us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised  me  to  give  my  let- 
ters to  the  lion,  till  we  can  coninmnicatc  our  thoughts  to  you 
through  our  own  proper  vehicle.  Now  you  must  know,  dear  sir, 
that  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  auppresH  this  exorbitant  growth 
of  the  female  cheat,  all  that  ie  left  of  my  waiiit  must  inevitably 
perish.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  by 
what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck.  But  if  the  stripping 
design,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Figleaf  yesterday,  should  take  effect, 
lir,  I  dread  to  think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  short,  there  is  z 
help  for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  must  go.  This  is  the  naked  truth  of  ' 
the  matter.  Have  pity  on  me  then,  my  dear  Guardian,  and  pr*-' 
cerve  me  from  being  so  inhumanly  exposed.  I  do  aesuro  yoa 
that  I  follow  your  preccptf  as  ranch  as  a  young  woman  can,  who 
will  live  in  the  world  without  being  laughed  at.  I  have  no 
Booped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  u  matron  will  wear  broad 
tuckers  whether  you  Buceecd  or  no.  If  the  flying  project  takes,  I 
ntend  to  be  the  last  in  wings,  being  resolved  in  every  thing  to 
whave  myself  ae  becomes 

"  Tour  mOBt  obedient  ward," 
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That  I  may  gut  out  of  debt  with  the  public 
I  Bliall  here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of  Strada'a  crilicisni  J 
on  the  LatiD  heroio  poets.  My  readers  may  see  the  whole 
in  the  three  papers  numbered  115,  119,  !22.  Those  wL( 
acquainted  wJth  the  authors  themselves,  cannot  but  be  jiWiteJiJ 
to  see  them  so  justly  represented  ;  and  as  for  those  wLo  haTS  d 
never  perused  the  originals,  lliey  may  form  a  judgment  uf  thenf  J 
from  such  accurate  and  entertaining  copies.  The  whjie  pieis^  J 
wilt  show,  at  least,  how  a  man  of  geniu 
:all  himself  a  critic)  can  make  the  driest  art  a  plensiii 
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The  poet  who  personated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of  the  chrp; 
uu-magnet,  or  of  the  loadstone  whicli  attracts  gold,  after  the  sania' 
manner  as  the  common  loadstone  attracts  iron.  The  authoiif 
that  he  might  express  Ovid's  way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtiw, 
to  the  chryso-magnct  from  a  poetical  metaniorphosis. 

'  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well,  (says  be)  when  I  was  a  boy^ 
my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immediately  my  father  fastening 
&  certain  stone  to  the  end  of  n.  line,  let  it  down  iuto  tlic  well. 
It  no  sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the  water,  hut  the  rin^  leap- 
ed up  from  the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  such  a  niannf?r,  that 
he  drew  it  out  like  a  flsh.  51y  father  seeing  me  woL''er  tt  the 
experiment,  gave  me  tlie  following  account  of  it.  When  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  went  about  the  world  to  repair  mankind  bj 
throwing  staniis  over  their  heads,  the  men  who  rose  from  thi 
differed  in  thsir  inclinations  according  to  the  places    on  which 


the  atancs  fell.  Tliose  wLicIi  fell  in  (be  fields  became  ptowmea 
uid  sbepberda.  Those  nbicb  fell  into  the  water  produced  sailors 
aud  fisbermea  Those  that  fell  arooag  the  woods  and  forests 
gave  birth  to  huntamea.  Among  the  rest  there  were  several 
riiat  fell  upon  mountaina,  that  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
them.  This  last  race  of  uien  immediatelj  betook  themselves  to 
(he  search  of  these  precious  metals  ;  but  nature  beiug  displec 
to  sec  herself  ransacked,  withdrew  these  her  treasures  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Tlje  avarice  of  man,  however,  persisted 
in  its  former  pursuits,  and  ntnaaeked  ber  inmost  bowels  in  quest 
of  the  riches  which  thej  contained.  Nature  seeing  herself  thus  ■ 
plundered  hy  a  swarm  of  miners,  was  so  highly  inceuBcd,  that 
ihe  shook  the  whole  place  with  tm  earthquake,  sod  buried  tht) 
men  under  their  own  works.  Tlie  Stygian  flames  which  lay  b 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  deep  mines,  broke  out  at  the  same 
time  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole  mass  of  huroau 
limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened  and  baked  into  stooe. 
The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in  iron  mines  were 
verted  into  those  common  Inadatoues  which  attract  that  m 
Those  which  were  in  search  of  gold  became  chryso  magnets,  and 
still  keep  their  former  avarice  in  their  preseut  state  of  petre- 
faulion.' 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speaking,  hut  the  assembly 
pronounced  tlieir  opinions  of  him.  Several  were  so  taken  with 
his  easy  way  of  writing,  and  had  so  formed  their  tastes  upon  it, 
that  thuy  had  no  relish  for  any  composition  which  was  not  fram- 
ed in  the  Ovidian  manner.  A  great  many,  huwovor,  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  until,  at  length,  it  was  determined  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deserved  the  name  of  a  witty 
man,  but  that  his  language  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  tho. 
nature  of  those  tilings  which  coat  no  labour  in  the  hivention, 
but  are  ready   found  out  to  a  man's  hand.     In  the  last  place 
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tbe}-  all  agreed,  thftt  the  grettttt  objectium  which  lay  agviatt 
Uvid.  both  u  to  bis  life  and  wriUngs,  wu  bia  hiTtng  too  miwli 
wit,  and  that  he  would  hare  mcceeded  better  in  both,  had  h« 
r&tber  checked  thsn  indalged  it.  Statioa  stood  op  next  with  a 
Rwelliog  and  hanghtj  air,  and  m»de  the  following  story  the  sob- 
ject  of  bis  poem. 

A  OeriDan  and  a  Portn^oese,'  when  YieoDa  *  was  besieged, 
baring  had  frequent  contests  of  liriiry,  were  preparing  for  a 
ungle  duel,  when  on  a  sudden  the  vralla  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this,  both  the  German  and  Portnguese  consented 
to  sacrifice  their  prirate  reeentmeots  to  the  public,  and  to  ( 
who  could  signuliie  himself  most  npoa  the  com 
of  them  did  wonders  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  different  j 
of  the  wall.  The  German  was  at  langth  engaged  amidst  a  whole 
army  of  Turks,  uutil  his  left  arm,  thnt  hold  the  shield,  was 
unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himself  so  stuuned  with  a  bloif  _ 
he  had  received,  that  be  fell  down  u  dead.  The  Portuguese  eeeiuf 
the  condition  of  his  ri™!,  very  generously  flew  to  his  buccoi 
persed  the  niuUituJcs  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and  foughC 
over  him  as  ho  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  wliiio,  the  Gor- 
nmn  recovered  from  his  trance,  and  rose  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  a  little  itftcr  had  his  Hglit-ann,  which  held  J 
his  sword,  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.  He  would  hare  lost  \ 
his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  speor  which  was  aimed  at  1 
back,  had  not  the  German  slain  the  person  who  was  aimiiiff  1 
at  him.  These  two  competitors  for  fame  having  received  st 
miitaal  obligations  now  fought  in  conjunctioo,  and  as  the  c 
was  only  able  to  manage  the  sword  and  the  other  the  s 

I  loBiided  u])on  the  atory  of  tlia  ,wo  Roiuhds  in  C(03i 
lib  y.  oh.  44,— G. 

■  By  th«  Turks  in  1688,  in  eiea    ^imiliar  to  Ihe  lover  of  Italian  poetiyi  I 
1^  Filioigii's  three  odea.  — Q. 


o  «B^^H 
£»^^| 
parl^H 
vhole         ' 
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jIo*^^^ 

3iii|^^^| 
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made  ap  but  ooo  warrior  betwixt  tlieir.      The  Portugaeae  cot 
cred  the  Geraiiin,  while  the  Oertnan    dealt  destruction  among 
tLe  enemy.     At  length,  finding   themsclvea  faint  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  renolving  to  perish  nobly,  tiiey  advanued  to  tlie  moat  '• 
■battered  part  of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselves  down,  with  a   i 
huge  fragment  of  ic,  upon  the  heada  of  the  besiegers.  I 

When  Statiua  ceased,  tlie  old  factions  immediately  broke  out  | 
concerning  his  manner  of  writing.  Some  gave  him  very  loud  ae- 
clamatioiis,  such  as  he  had  received  in  his  life-time,  declaring 
Mm  the  only  man  who  had  written  in  a  style  which  was  truly  he- 
TOical,  and  that  be  was  above  all  others  in  his  fame  as  well  aa 
in  bis  diction.  Others  censured  him  as  one  who  went  beyond 
all  bounds  in  hia  images  and  expressions,  laugbing  at  the  cruelty 
of  his  conceptions,  the  rumbling  of  bis  numbers,  and  the  dread- 
ful pomp  and  bombast  of  his  expressions.  There  were,  how 
ever,  a  few  select  judges,  who  moderated  between  both  these  ei 
iremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statins,  that  there  appeared  in  bii 
Style  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal  so  much  smoke  a* 
sullied  the  brightaesa  of  it.  That  there  was  a  majesty  in  his 
Terse,  but  that  it  was  the  majesty  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  of  ■ 
king.  That  he  was  often  towering  among  the  clouds,  hut  oftes 
met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus.  In  a  word,  tbat  Statius  was  among 
the  poeta,  what  Alexander  the  G-reat  is  among  heroes,  a  man  of 
great  virtues  and  of  great  fiiults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who  produced  him- 
self  upon  this  occasion.  His  subject  was  the  story  of  Theutilla„ 
which  being  so  near  that  of  Judith  in  all  its  circumstanees,  and 
at  the  same  time  translated  by  a  very  ingenious  gcotleman  in 
one  of  Mr.  Dryden'a  niiscellaniea,  I  shall  here  give  no  farther 
soooaat  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  assembly  declared 
■  1114  Rope  ofTheutilla,  imitated  from  tl  i  Latin  ofFaioianStraila.   By 
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the  works  of  this  great  poet  a  subject  rather  for  their  admiration 
than  for  their  applause,  and  that  if  anj  thing  was  wanting  in 
YirgiPs  poetry,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art 
itself,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great  man.  There  were, 
however,  some  enyious  murmurs  and  detractions  heard  among 
the  crowd,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently  verses  in  him  which 
fiagged  or  wanted  spirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
faultless  than  beautifuL  But  these  injudicious  censures  were 
heard  with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the  foregoing 
story  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  is  almost  the  same  in  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  two  rival  soldiers  in  Csesar's  commen- 
taries. This  prolusion  ends  with  the  performance  of  an  Italian 
poet,  full  of  those  little  witticisms  and  conceits  which  have  in< 
fected  the  greatest  part  of  modern  poetry. 


No.  123.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1. 


Nil  oonsclre  sibl- 


-hlc  manis  aheneos  esto 


There  are  a  sort  of  knights-errant  in  the  world,  who,  quite 
contrary  to  those  in  romance,  are  perpetually  seeking  adventures 
to  bring  virgins  into  distress,  and  to  ruin  innocence.  When  men 
of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their  lives  in  these  criminal  pur- 
suits and  practices,  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  render  them- 
selves more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  innocent  man  can  be 
whatever  low  station  his  fortune  or  birth  have  placed  *  him  in. 

n  Fortune  or  birth  have  placed.  Though  two  things  are  spoken  of, 
the  difljiinetive,  or,  shews  thai  each  is  considered  singly;  the  verb,  there- 
fore, should  not  have  been  in  the  plural  number.  But,  j^^rhaps,  the  turn 
of  the  sentence  may  admit  the  8ul>junctive  mood,  and  then,  nave  placed 
will  be  right,  have  in  that  mood,  being  singular  as  well  as  plural    My 
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Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but  an  ill 
one  more  contemptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 

And  plants  thee  in  the  tairest  puiut  uf  light, 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. — Cato. 

I  have  often  «wondered  that  these  deflowerers  of  innocence, 
though  dead  to  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not 
restrained  by  compassion  and  humanity.  To  bring  sorrow,  con- 
fusion, and  infamy,  into  a  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender 
parent,  and  stain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  o£f,  are  circumstances,  one 
would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  most  yioleut  passion  in  a 
heart  which  has  the  least  tincture  of  pity  and  good-nature 
Would  any  one  purchase  the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  so  dear  a 
'  \te  ?  and  entail  a  lasting  misery  on  others,  for  such  a  transient 
V  ^ti^faction  to  himself  ?  nay,  for  a  satisfastion  that  is  sure,  at 
N'une  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorse  ?  I  am  led  to 
this  Sw^Lject  by  two  letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands.  The 
last  of  thcLa  is,  it  seems,  the  copy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother  to 
one  who  ha*^  embused  her  daughter ;  a^d  though  I  cannot  justify 
her  seutimen'o  at  the  latter  end  of  it^  they  are  such  as  might 
vise  in  a  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered  its  temper  after  so 
great  a  provocation.  I  present  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received 
H,  because  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction  which  a 
ibnd  parent  su£fers  on  such  an  occasion. 

'  Sir,  shire,  July  niS. 

*  Tnz  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  my  tenants, 
whose  wife  was  foriiicrly  a  servant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my 
grandmother's  kindness)  had  her  education  with  my  mother  from 

meaning  will  bo  conceived  Oy  reading  thus :  though  his  fortwie  <f  birth 
have  placed  hir>^  «>:•  a«  itfib  n  bdtion  aa  any  whatever. 
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her  infancy ;  sc  that  she  is  of  a  spirit  and  understanding  great 
\j  superior  to  those  of  her  own  rank.  I  foond  the  poor  woman 
in  the  utmost  disorder  of  mind  and  attire,  drowned  in  tears,  and 
reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  rather  like  stupidity  than 
grief  She  leaned  upon  her  arm  over  a  tahle,  ou  which  lay  a 
letter  folded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain  nohleman,  yery  famous 
in  our  parts  for  low  intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for  debauch 
ing  country  girls ;  in  which  number  is  the  unfortunate  daughter 
of  my  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  letter  written 
by  her  mother.  I  have  sent  you  here  a  copy  of  it,  which,  made 
public  in  your  paper,  may  perhaps  furnish  useful  reflections  to 
many  men  of  figure  and  quality,  who  indulge  themselyes  in  a 
passion  which  they  possess  but  in  common  with  the  vilest  part  of 
mankind.' 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Last  night  I  discoyered  the  injury  you  haye  done  to  my 
daughter.  Heaven  knows  how  long  and  piercing  a  torment  that 
short-lived  shameful  pleasure  of  yours  must  bring  upon  me  : 
upon  me,  from  whom  you  never  received  any  offence.  This  con- 
sideration alone  should  have  deterred  a  noble  mind  from  so  base 
and  ungenerous  an  act.  But,  alas !  wbat  is  all  the  grief  that 
must  be  my  sh'^re,  in  comparison  of  that  with  which  you  have 
requited  her  by  whom  you  have  been  obliged  ?  loss  of  good 
name,  anguish  of  heart,  shame  and  infamy,  are  what  must  in. 
cvitably  fall  upon  her,  unless  she  gets  over  them  by  what  is  much 
worse,  open  impudence,  professed  lewdness,  and  abandoned  pros- 
titution. These  are  the  returns  you  have  made  to  her,  for  put« 
ting  in  your  power  all  her  livelihood  and  dependence,  her  virtue 
and  reputation.  0  my  lord,  should  my  son  have  practised  the 
like  on  one  of  your  daughters ! 1  know  you  swell  with  indig- 
nation at  the  very  mention  of  it,  and  would  think  he  deserved  a 


thousand   deatbs,  eboold  be   make   aucb    an   attempt  apon  tl 
hoDOuT  of  your  familj.     It  is  well,  my  lord.     And  is  then  tl 
honour  of  your  dangliter,  wliom  still,  though  it  bad  been  ri 
lated,  you  might  have  maintained  in  plenty,  and  even  lusury,  < 
greater  moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter  hers,  whose  only  . 
Ruatenance  it  was  ?  and  must  my  sou,  void  of  all  the  advantages  J 
of  a  generous  education,  must  he,  I  say,  consider  :  and  may  your  ^ 
lordship  he  escoaed  from  all  reflection  ?      Eternal  contumely  at- 
tend that  guilty  title  which  claims  exemption  from  tbougbt,  i 
arrogates  to   its  wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.     Ever  euri 
be  its  false  lustre,  which  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 
undoing.     Was  it  for  this  that  the  exalted  merits  and  godlike  J 
virtnes  of  your  great  ancestor  were  honoured  with  a  coronet,., 
that  it  might  be  a  pander  to  his  posterity,  and  confer  a  privilege  J 
of  dishonouring  the  innocent  and  defmiceleas  ?  at  this  rate  thfl  .] 
laws  of  rewarda  should  be  inverted,  and  he  who  is  generoi 
good  should  be  made  a  beggar  and  a  slave ;  that  industry  and  i 
hoDBBt  diligence  may  keep  bis  posterity  unspotted,  and  preserve  . 
them   from   ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole  families  unhappy. 
Wretchedness  is  now  become  my  everlasting  portion!      Youi  ^ 
crime,  my  lord,  will  draw  perdition  even  upon  my  head.       I  may 
not  sue  for  forgiveness  of  my  own  failings  and  misdeeds,  for  I 
never  can  forgive  yours ;  but  shall  curse  you  with  my  dying 
breath,  and  at  the  last  tremendous  day  shall  hold  forth  iu  my 
arras  my  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance 
her  deGler.      Under  these  present  horrors  of  mind,  I  coild  bo  J 
content  to  be  jour  chief  tormentor,  ever  paying  you  mock  rora.  j 
rence,  and  sounding  in  your  ears,  to  your  unutterable  loathing,  the  j 
empty  title  which   inspired  you  vritb  presumption  to  tempt,  and  J 
overawed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  some  vent  to  my  sorrow,  nor  fear  I  tfl  J 
awaken  yon  to  repentance,  so  that  your  sin  may  be  foigirea  i 
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the  divine  laws  have  heen  broken,  but  much  injury,  irreparable 
injury,  has  been  also  done  to  me,  and  the  just  Fudge  will  not 
pardon  that  until  I  do. 
«  My  lord, 

^*  Your  oonscienoe  will  help  you  to  my  name.^ 


No.  124.  MONDAY,  AUGUST  3. 

Quid  fremat  In  terrls  vlolentlas  ?— Jmr. 

MORE    ROARINGS    OF   THE    LION. 

"  Mr.  Guardian, 
"  Before  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  proposals,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inform  you,  that  an  uncommon  ferocity  in  my  coun- 
tenance, together  with  the  remarkable  flatness  of  my  nose,  and 
extent  of  my  mouth,  have  long  since  procured  me  the  name  of 
Lion  in  this  our  university. 

"  The  vast  emolument  that,  in  all  probability,  will  accrue  tq 
the  public  from  the  roarings  of  my  new  erected  likeness  at  But- 
ton's, hath  made  me  desirous  of  being  as  like  him  in  that  part 
of  his  character,  as  I  am  told  I  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my 
person.     Wherefore  I  most  humbly  propose  to  ynu,  that  (as  it  is 
impossible  for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long  enough  or  loud 
enough  against  all  the  things  that  are  roar- worthy  in  these  realms, 
you  would  appoint  him  a  sub-lion,  as  a  PrcRfectus  Provindce^  in 
every  county  in  Great-Britain,  and  'tis  my  request,  that  I  may 
bo  instituted  his  under-roarer  in  this  university,  town,  and  coun- 
ty of  Cambridge,  as  my  resemblance  does,  in  some  measure 
claim  that  I  should. 

"  I  shall  follow  my  metropolitan's  example  in  roaring  only 
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against  those  enormities  that  are  too  slight  and  trivial  for  the 
notice  or  censures  of  our  magistrates,  and  shall  communicate  my 
roarings  to  him  monthly,  or  oftener  if  occasion  requires,  to  be 
inserted  in  your  papers  cum  privilegio, 

"  I  shall  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  improvement  or 
decay  of  punning,  and  may  chance  to  touch  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tuckers ;  but  I  will  roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror 
of,  at  present,  a  very  flourishing  society  of  people  called 
Loungers,  gentlemen  whose  observations  are  mostly  itinerant, 
and  who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good  sense  of  their 
own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  home  to  read  other  people^s. 

"  I  have  sir,  a  raven,  that  shall  serve,  by  way  of  Jackall,  to 
bring  me  in  provisions,  which  I  shall  chaw  and  prepare  for  the 
digestion  of  my  principal ;  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  un- 
der my  jurisdiction,  that  whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this 
good  design,  if  they  will  affix  their  informations  to  the  leg  or 
neck  of  the  aforesaid  raven  or  jackall,  they  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  their  (but  more  particularly 

"  Your)  humble  servant, 

From  my  Den  at «  Leg  THE  Second." 

College,  in  Cambridge, 
July  29. 

N,  B.  The  raven  won*t  bite. 

**  Mr.  Ironside, 

"  Hearing  that  your  unicorn^  is  now  in  hand,  and  not  ques- 
tioning but  his  horn  will  prove  a  cornu-copUB  to  you,  I  desire 
that  in  order  to  introduce  it,  you  will  consider  the  folk  wing  pro- 
posal. 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  dissertation  upon  horns ;  the  prov- 
ince she  has  chosen  is,  the  planting  of  them,  and  I  am  to  treat 
of  their  growth,  improvement,  &c.  The  work  is  like  to  swell  so 
much  upon  our  hands,  that  I  am  afraid  we  .shan^t  be  able  to  beai 
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the  charge  of  printing  it  without  &  Bubsoription  wherefore  I  hope 
you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  desire  those  who  have  any 
thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of  natural  history^  to  oom- 
municate  it  to, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<<  Humphrey  Binico&n." 

**  Sir, 
''  I  HUMBLY  beg  leave  to  drop  a  song  into  your  lion's  mouth, 
which  will  very  truly  make  him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  is 
fallen  into  my  hands  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of 
the  works  of  many  of  our  English  lyrics.  It  cannot  but  be 
highly  acceptable  to  all  those  who  admire  the  translations  of 
Italian  operas. 

L 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  1 
Oh  the  ohanning  month  of  May  I 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses 
Full  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay 
Full,  <&c. 

II. 

Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield ! 
Charming  joys  our  prospects  yield  I 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  see  every 
Bush  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 
Bush,  &Q, 

UL 

Oh  how  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
Charming  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breath  compare — — 
Their,  <icc 

IV. 

Oh  how  hne  our  evening  walk  ! 
Charming  fine  our  evening  walk  I 
When  the  nighting-gale  delighting 
With  her  songs  suspeQds  pur  talk 
With  her  Ac 
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V. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dream 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream  I 
On  mo88y  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  stream 

Of  a,<fec 

VL 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lass ! 
Charming  kind  the  country  lass  I 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  millang 
For  a  green  gown  upon  the  grass 
For  a,  dec. 

VII 

Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy  I 
Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy  ( 
At  the  conclasion  her  confusion. 
Blushing  cheeks,  and  down-cast  eye— — 
Blushing,  Aa, 

VHL 

Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream  I 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream  I 
Wlien  all  is  over  she  gives  her  lover  I 
Who  on  her  skimming-dish  carves  her  name 
Who  on,  <&c. 

July  30. 
"  Mr.  Ironside, 

**  I  HAVE  always  been  yery  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of 
those  creatures,  which  being  of  a  foreign  growth,  are  brought 
into  our  island  for  show :  I  may  say,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger, 
leopard,  elephant,  or  hyghgeen,'  for  some  years  past,  in  this  na- 
tion, but  I  have  taken  their  particular  dimensions,  and  am  able 
to  give  a  very  good  description  of  them.  But  I  must  own,  1 
never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  visit  any  of  these  strangers  than 
youi  lion.     Accordingly  I  came  yesterday  to  town  ieiufr  able  to 

*  Meant  probably  for  hyexuk— * 
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wait  no  longer  for  fair  weather ;  and  made  wLat  haste  I  could  to 
Mr.  Button's,  who  readily  conducted  me  to  his  den  of  state.  He 
is  really  a  creature  of  as  nohle  a  presence  as  I  have  seen,  he  has 
grandeur  and  good  humour  in  his  countenance,  which  command 
both  our  love  and  respect ;  his  shaggy  main  and  whiskers  are 
peculiar  graces.  In  short,  I  do  not  question  but  he  will  prove  a 
worthy  supporter  of  British  honour  and  virtue,  especially  when 
assisted  by  the  unicorn :  you  must  think  I  would  not  wait  upon 
him  without  a  morsel  to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provided  what 
I  hope  would  have  pleased,  but  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  a  bear,  which  constantly,  as  I  approached  with  my 
present,  threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my  res- 
olution. I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daughter  and 
your  ward  is  hard  at  work  about  her  tucker,  having  never  from 
her  infancy  laid  aside  the  modesty-piece.     I  am,  venerable  Nes 

TOR,     , 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  servant^  "  P.  N." 

"  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some  of  your  lion's 
roarings,  that  a  creature  of  such  eloquence  should  want  a  tongue, 
but  he  has  other  qualifications  which  make  good  that  deficiency.*^ 
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Matrons  preter  fiiclem  nil  ceraere  possis, 
Cetera,  nl  Catia  est,  demissft  veste  tegenti8.—HoB. 

My  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  some  time,  I  find  that 
several  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  in  the  country  to  his  dis- 
advantage. One  of  my  correspondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently 
reported  of  him,  in  their  parts,  that  he  is  silenced  by  vuthority  ; 
another  informs  me,  that  he  hears  he  was  sent  for  by  a  messen 
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ger,  who  hud  orders  to  bring  him  away  with  all  hia  papers,  and 
that,  apon  ezamiaatioa,  be  was  found  to  contain  Bcvecal  daugerouii 
thiuga  in  his  maw.  I  muat  not  omit  auother  report  which  haa 
been  raised  by  such  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely, 
that  he  is  starred  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  haa  not  had  a  good 
meal's  meat  for  this  fortoight.  I  do  hereby  declare  these  reports 
to  be  altogether  gronndlcaa  ;  and  since  I  am  oontradioting  com- 
mon fame,  I  mnst  likewise  acquaint  the  world,  that  the  story  of 
a  two  hundred  pound  bank  bill  being  conveyed  to  me  through  the 
mouth  of  my  lion,  has  no  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  The  matter 
of  faot  is  this  :  my  lion  Las  not  roared  for  these  twelve  days  past, 
by  reason  that  hia  prompters  have  put  very  ill  words  in  htfl 
mouth,  and  such  as  he  could  not  utter  with  common  honour  and 
deoency.  Notwithstanding  the  admonitions  I  have  given  my 
correspondents,  many  of  them  have  crammed  great  quantities 
of  scandal  down  his  throat,  others  have  choked  him  with  lewd- 
ness and  ribaldry.  Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  so  much 
nonsense,  that  they  have  made  a  very  asa  of  him.  On  Moudaj 
last,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  au  arrant  French  tury,  and 
the  day  after  a  virulent  whig.  Some  have  been  so  misoliievoua 
as  to  make  him  fall  upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproach- 
ful language  ;  but  aa  I  have  promised  to  restrain  iiiui  from  hurt- 
ing any  man's  reputation,  so  my  reader  may  be  assured  that  I 
myself  shall  be  the  last  man  whom  I  will  suffer  him  to  abuse. 
However,  that  I  may  give  general  satisfaction,  I  have  u  design 
of  converting  a  room  in  Mr.  Button's  house  to  the  lion's  library, 
in  which  I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  pacleta  of  letters  and 
private  intelligence  which  I  do  not  communicate  to  the  public 
These  manuscripts  will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may  afford 
good  lights  to  future  historians  who  shall  give  an  aocouot  of  thu 
present  age.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  liun  ia  an  aniiual  ^4hil;h 
has  a  particular  regard  for  chastity,  it  has  been   :)bserTcd  that 
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miue  has  tukeu  delight  in  roaring  xery  vebemently  ^gniDst  tlie 
UDtuukered  neck,  and,  as  far  as  I  oao  find  by  bim,  ia  stiU  deter' 
miaed  to  roar  louder  and  loader,  till  that  irregularity  be  tbovrj 
ongblj  reformed. 

"  Good  Me.  Ihonside, 

"  I  MUST  aoqaaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your  lion  ia 
grown  a  kind  of  bull-beggar  among  the  women  where  I  livB 
When  my  wife  comes  home  late  from  cards,  or  commits  any  othcCJ 
enormity,  I  whisper  in  her  ear,  partly  betwixt  jest  and  earnest^' 
that '  I  will  tell  the  lion  of  her.'  Dear  sir,  do  not  let  them  alone 
till  jou  have  made  them  put  on  their  tuckers  again.  What 
be  a  greater  sign,  that  tliey  themselyes  are  aensible  they  hare 
stripped  too  far,  tiian  their  pretending  to  call  a  bit  of  lineq, 
which  will  hardly  cover  a  silver  groat,  their  modesty-piece?  Il 
is  observed,  that  this  niode^ty-pieee  still  siuks  lower  and  loww, 
and  who  knows  where  it  will  fix  at  last  ? 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  merehant,  and  lived 
several  years  In  a  country  where  the  women  show  nothing  but 
their  eyes.  Upon  my  return  to  England,  I  was  almost  out  of 
countenance  to  see  my  pretty  countrywomen  laying  open  their 
charms  with  so  much  liberality,  though  at  that  time  many  of  tbeo^ 
were  concealed  under  the  modest  shade  of  the  tucker.  I  sooa 
after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  v>bo  always  goes  in  the  extre-' 
mity  of  the  fashion.  I  was  pleased  to  think,  as  every  married 
man  must,  that  I  should  make  daily  discoveries  in  tlie  di 
ture,  which  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  B 
this  new  airy  &sbion  is  oome  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as  familiar 
with  her  as  mine,  for  I  can  positively  affirm,  that  her  neck  is 
grown  eight  inches  within  these  three  yeara.  And  what  makes 
me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  that  pretty  foot  and  ancle  ara 
sow  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made  mj: 
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Tory  heart  danee  nithio  me  wlien  I  found  myself  their  proprietor. 
Ah  in  all.  appears  nee  the  curtain  is  atill  rising,  I  find  a  parcel  of 
raacally  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  hopes  to  be 
preBented  with  some  new  Hoene  every  day. 

"  lu  short,  air,  the  tables  arc  now  quite  turned  upon  me. 
Instead  of  being  acquainted  with  her  person  more  than  other 
men,  I  have  now  thn  least  share  of  it.  When  she  is  at  borne, 
Bhc  is  continually  muffled  up,  and  concealed  in  mobs,  morning 
gowns,  and  handkerchiefs;  but  strips  every  afternoon  to  appear 
in  public.  For  ought  I  ouu  find,  when  she  has  thrown  aside 
half  her  clothes,  she  begins  to  think  herself  half  dressed.  Now, 
BIT,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  to 
think  of  reforming  this  fashion,  by  showing  the  immodesty  of  it 
If  you  expect  to  malte  feniale  proselytes,  you  must  convince  them, 
that,  if  they  would  get  husbands,  they  must  not  show  all  before 
marriage.  I  am  sure,  had  my  wife  been  dressed  before  I  married 
her  as  she  is  at  present,  she  would  have  satisfied  a  good  half  of  my 
onriosity.  Many  a  man  has  been  hindered  from  laying  out  hia 
money  on  a  show,  by  seeing  the  principal  figures  of  it  hung  out 
before  the  door.  I  have  often  observed  a  curious  passenger  so 
attentive  to  these  objects  which  he  could  see  for  nothing,  that  ho 
took  no  notice  of  the  master  of  the  show,  who  was  continually 
crying  out,  '  Pray  gentlemen  walk  tu.' 

"  I  have  told  you,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  how  Maho- 
met's ahediaoiplcB  arc  obliged  to  cover  themselvea ;  you  have 
lately  informed  us,  from  the  foreign  newspapers,  of  the  regula- 
tions which  the  pope  is  DOW  making  among  the  Homan  ladief 
in  this  particular ;  and  I  hope  our  British  dames,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  the  finest  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to 
dow  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face  and  to  the 
oeek,  properly  sjieaking.  Their  being  fair  is  no  excuse  for  tbeii 
being  naked. 
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''  Tou  know,  sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centary, 
there  was  a  sect  of  men  among  us  who  called  theuiselves  Adamites, 
and  appeared  in  public  without  clothes.  This  heresy  may  spring 
up  in  the  other  sex,  if  jou  do  not  put  a  timely  stop  to  it  there 
being  so  many  in  all  public  places,  who  show  so  great  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  Evites. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &o. 
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Yirtate  me  involvo  Hob. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the  body : 
it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenity  within  us,  and  more  than 
countervails  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  possibly 
befal  us.  I  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get 
over  as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of 
quieting  the  soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our 
being  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleased  with  that  passage  in  Don 
Quixote,  where  the  fantastical  knight  is  represented  as  loading  a 
gentleman  of  sense  with  praises  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the 
gentleman  makes  this  reflection  to  himself:  'How  grateful  is 
praise  to  human  nature  !  I  cannot  forbear  being  secretly  pleased 
with  the  commendations  I  receive,  though  I  am  sensible  it  is  a 
madman  bestows  them  on  me.'  In  the  same  manner,  though  we 
are  often  sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed  upon  us  are 
uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have  neither  means 
nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  us,  we  cannot  forbear 
being  grieved  at  what  they  say. 


» 


Iq  order  to  heal  this  iu&rmity,  wliich  is  so  natural  to  tlie  best 
BDil  wisest  of  meo,  I  have  taken  a  particular  pleuaure  in  observ- 
'iug  the  conduct  of  the  old  ptiiloaopbera,  bow  they  bore  thcitnselveg 
up  against  the  malice  and  detmctiou  of  their  enemies. 

'The  way  to  Bileuce  calumny,'  says  Bias,  '  is  to  be  always 
«jeroised  in  BUch  ihinga  aa  are  praiseworthy,'  Socrates,  after 
baving  receivod  Bentenoe.  told  his  friends  that  he  had  always 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  truth  aud  not  censure,  and  he  was 
not  troubled  at  his  condemnation,  because  he  knew  himself  tree 
&om  guilt.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  hciird  the  accusa- 
'AooB  of  his  two  great  adversaries,  'who  had  uttered  against  him 
the  most  virulent  reproaches.  '  Anytas  and  Melitus,'  says  he, 
■'may  procure  sentence  against  nie,  but  they  cannot  hurt  ine.' 
This  divine  philosopher  was  so  well  fortified  in  his  own  inuoecnoe, 
that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evil  tongues  wliich  were 
engaged  in  his  destruction.  This  was  properly  tlie  support  of  a 
good  conscience,  that  contradicted  the  reports  which  had  been 
raised  against  him,  and  cleared  him  to  himself. 

Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  chose  to  retort  the  injury 
by  a  smart  reply,  than  thus  to  disarm  it  with  respect  to  them' 
selves.  They  shew  that  it  stung  them,  though,  at  the  same  timo, 
they  had  the  address  to  make  their  aggressors  suffer  with  them. 
Of  this  kind  was  Aristotle's  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him  with 
long  and  bitter  invectives,  '  You,'  says  he,  '  who  uro  used  to 
suffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  delight ;  I,  who  have  not  been 
used  to  utter  them,  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.'  Dingenc 
was  still  more  severe  on  one  who  spoke  ill  of  him:  'Nobody 
will  believe  you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they 
would  believe  me  should  I  speak  well  of  you.' 

In  these,  and  many  other  instances  I  could  produce,  the 
bittfirness  of  the  answer  sufficiently  testifies  the  uneasiness  of 
the  mind  the  person  was  under  who  made  't.     I  would  rather  ad 


viBc  my  reader,  if  he  has  not,  in  this  case,  the  secret  cuDsoIstitiK 
that  he  deserves  no  Huoh  reproaches  as  are  cnst  upon  him,  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Epictetus.  'If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  tbee, 
consider  whether  he  has  trutli  on  hiN  aide  :  and  if  bo,  reform  thy- 
self, that  hia  censures  luaj  not  affect  thee,'  When  AiiaKimauder 
was  told  that  the  very  boys  lajighed  at  his  emghig :  '  Ay,'  Buys 
he,  '  then  I  must  learn  to  sing  better.'  But  of  all  the  sayings  of 
philosophers  nhich  I  have  gathered  together  for  iny  own  use  on 
thb  occasion,  there  are  non=  which  carry  in  them  more  candour 
and  good  sense  than  the  two  following  oiies  of  Plato.  Being 
told  that  he  had  many  enemies  who  B|)oke  ill  of  him,  '  It  is  bO>,i 
matter,'  said  he, '  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall  believe  them.' 
Hearing  at  another  time,  that  an  iutimitte  friend  of  his  haj 
spoken  detractingly  of  him ;  '  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  it,'  sajra 
he,  '  if  ho  had  not  some  reason  for  it.'  Tiiis  is  the  surest,  as 
well  as  the  noblest  way,  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of  a  repruaol^ 
and  the  true  method  of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  on] 
relief  against  the  pains  of  calumny,  '  a  good  euuscieuce.' 

I  designed,  in  this  essay,  to  show,  that  there  ia  no  happin 
wanting  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  no  person  can  be  miserable  who  is  in  the  eiijoj- 
ment  of  it ;  but  I  find  this  subject  so  well  treated  in  one  vis 
Dr.  South's  sermons,  that  I  shall  fill  this  Saturday's  paper  wiw 
a  passage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's  heartburn 
within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  author,'  having  shown  the  virtue  ot  a  goud 
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■  Dr.  South  was  a  divine  of  grsi 
and  learning,  lie  hii'i  the  uumriioii  i: 
wU  aivive  either.     The  afTe'tiition 
DBturBl  uci'Mion,  which  the  tiinen  threw  ii 
ones.  hnvB  »u  clouded  his  repi 
ill  the  ii^ht  of  a  petulant,  imliscreet  n'titer 


lenie  in  the  last  age.  With  senm) 
y  of  ingenioUB  iiii-n,  to  value  hi* 
yin^  lively  Ihinjn,  and  Ihe  t.m 
:  hig  wny,  uf  saving  many  levera 
>t  must  men  ni<w  aer  him  only 
r,  who  reuaoiied  from  |ir»jiidieo, 
nith  however,  geenia  to  be, 
that  lie  wa^  a  generoua  men,  m  well  as  a  flue  gentna,  and  that  his  raalta, 
both  AH  a  man  and  a  u'riter,  (winch,  indeed,  ere  glariag  eoough]  sprwaa 
out  of  iheae  character^  ill  direuled,  -    ■" .— iI.j 


ed.  are  glaj 
ntontrolled. 


J 


THX     OOASDIAIT 

I  enQacienoe  in  supporting  a.  m&n  under  the  grc&test  triab  and  dif 
'  Bjulties  of  life,  conoludea  wilh  repreaeuting  its  foroe  and  effiuacy 
I  in  the  hour  of  death. 

'  The  third  and  last  instance,  in  which,  above  all  others,  this 

;  .nfidenoe  towards  God  does  most  eminently  ehen  and  exert 

I  eeU,  is  at  the  time  of  death.     Which  Bnrely  gives  the  grand 

■iportunity  of  trying  both  the   strength  and  worth  of  every 

^riociplc.     When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  qait  the  stage  of 

tihis  world,  to  put  off  hia  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  ao- 

eouuts  to  God;  at  which  sad  time  Lia  memory  shall  serve  him 

,    for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  liim  with  a  frightful  review  of  hia 

I   past   life,  and   his   former  extravagujicics,   Stripped   of   all   their 

I   pleaaure,  but  retaining   their  guilt.      What   is   it  then  that  can 

''  promise- him  a  fair  paasage  into  the  other  world, or  a  comfortable 

appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge,  when  be  is  there  ?  not  all 

tLc  friends  and  iutereats,  all  the  riches  and  honours  under  hcHveu, 

can  speak  ao  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to 

bim  in  that  condition ;    they  may  possibly  reproaeh,  but  they 

canDot  relieve  htm. 

'  No  [  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter  shall 
be  more  than  usually  apt  to  ves  and  trouble  bim,  and  the  paina 
of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  discompose  hira,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  wurldly  affairs  to  disturb  and  confound  him  ;  and  in  ■ 
word,  all  things  conspire  to  make  his  siok  bed  grievous  ajid  aO' 
easy  |  nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  tlieae  ruins,  and 
Bpeak  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscience. 

'  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven 
descend  upon  hia  weary  head,  like  a  refreshing  dew,  or  ahower 
upon  a  parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  some  lively  eamesta, 
and  secret  anticipations  of  hia  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid 
hia  Bonl  go  out  of  the  body  nndauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head 
with  confidence  before  saints  and  angels.     Surely  the  comfort 
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which  it  conveys  at  this  season,  is  something  bigger  than  the  ca- 
pacities of  mortality,  mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not  to  be 
understood  till  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

'  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasures,  and  trash, 
and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  pur- 
sue the  greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a  good  life, 
to  purchase  to  himself  such  a  conscience,  a^  at  the  hour  of  death, 
when  all  the  friendship  in  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the 
whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  the  soul, 
and  close  his  eyes  with  that  blessed  sentence,  '  Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ! " 
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Nootas  atqne  dies  patet  atrl  Janoa  ditis. — ynt€k 

Some  of  our  quaint  moralists  have  pleased  themselves  with 
an  observation,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the 
world,  but  a  thousand  to  go  out  of  it.  I  have  seen  a  fanciful 
dream  written  by  a  Spaniard,  in  which  he  introduces  the  per- 
son of  death  metamorphosing  himself,  like  another  Proteus,  into 
innumerable  shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the  fatality  of 
fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  distempers  and  accidents  that 
destroy  the  life  of  man ;  death  enters  first  of  all  in  a  body  of 
fire,  a  little  after  he  appears  like  a  man  of  snow,  then  r/is  about 
the  room  like  a  cannon  ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded 
pill :  after  this,  he  transforms  himself,  of  a  sudden,  into  a  sword, 
then  dwindles  successively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crooked 
pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair.  The  Spaniard's  design,  by  this  alle- 
gory, was  to  show  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  life  of  man  ia 
exposed,  and  to  let  his  reader  see,  that  there  was  scarce  anj  thing 


m  nature  bo  verj 
to  ■  oyercome  him, 
Monsieur  Faaclial,  in  liia 
Bervation  upon  Cromwell' 


Ban  and  inconaiderable,  but  tlmt  it  w&s  able 
id  lay  his  bead  in  cbe  duBt.  I  remember 
I  bis  reScetioas  en  Providence,  bae  tbia  ob 
'  That  usurper,'  says  be,  '  who 
bad  destroyed  tbe  royal  family  in  liis  own  nation,  who  bad  made 
irU  the  princes  of  Europe  tremble,  and  struck  a  terror  into  Rome 
itself,  nas  at  last  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  tbe  gravel. 
An  atom,  a  grain  of  sand,'  says  be,  that  would  have  been  of  no 
lanoy  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe,  being  lodged  in 
Buch  a  particular  place,  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  to  bring 
'about  the  oiost  bappy  revolution,  and  to  remove  froii  the  face  of 
earth  this  troubler  of  mankind.'  In  short,  swarms  of  distem- 
pers are  every  where  hovering  over  us;  caaualtiea,  whether  at 
abroad,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  sit  or  walk,  are 
planted  about  ua  in  ambuscade;  every  ele7oent,  every  climato 
every  season,  all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men  than  women,  ae 
battles,''  sea-voyages,  with  several  dangerous  trades  and  profea- 
eiona,  that  often  prove  fatal  to  the -practitioners.  I  have  seen  a 
treatise  written  by  a  learned  physician  on  the  distempera  peculiar 
to  iliose  who  work  in  stone  or  marble.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
observed  by  curious  men,  that  upon  a  strict  examination,  there 
are  more  males  brought  into  the  world  than  females.  Provi- 
dence, to  supply  this  waste  in  the  species,  has  made  allowancea 
(or  it,  by  a  suitable  redundancy  in  the  male  sex.     Those  who 


IT' 


have  made  the  nicest  calculations  have  found,  I  think,  that  taking 


The  conetrui^uon  had  been  eauier  and  more  exact,  if  the  ntithor  had 
I/I've  mat  doawe  any  iAtnj  in  nalvre,  hovUBfriiifan  atidincuiuidfTabU, 
tUiitli  aw*  nol  able  la,  Ac. 

hattleK,  Ac.  Baltlei,  ten-myni/ft,  iTmUt,  and  prof'Sii'Mt,  are  not 
tliemselveacnjBio/H'H,  Ijiit  nitiiiJionB  of  life,  from  wliith  lliey  Bri«.  Tlio 
aiitlior  should  Unve  bsIiI— ancA, /or  liittai>ie,  oi  befa/  thin  i»  ballltn,  na- 
voynga.  or  in  uverat  dangerov*  Iradm,  An.  Or,  it  iiii|>bt  bu  n^duiil  In 
ehaage  at  la  front. 
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one  year  with  another,  there  are  about  twenty  boys  produced  te 

nineteen  girls.      This  observation  is  so  well  grounded,  that 

I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male 

than  female  infants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality.     And  what 

oan  be  a  more  demonstrative  argument  for  the  saperintendency  of 

Providence  ? 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  partionlar  station  and 

way  of  life.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  saying,  that  he  fiincied 
there  would  be  something  new  and  diverting  in  a  coaotry  bill  of 
mortality.  Upon  communicating  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  going  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a  collection  as  well 
as  he  could,  of  the  several  deaths  that  had  happened  in  his  conn- 
try  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  up  to  me  in  the 
form  of  such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  will  here  see 
that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  To  make  it  the  more 
entertaining,  he  has  set  down,  among  the  real  distempers,  some 
imaginary  ones,  to  which  the  country  people  ascribed  the  deaths 
of  some  of  their  neighbours.  I  shall  extract  out  of  them  such 
only  as  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fevers 
apoplexies,  small-pox,  and  the  like,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters 

Of  a  quickset  hedge 

Two  duels,  viz. 

First,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitchfork 

Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a  brown  jug 

Bewitched 

Of  an  evil  tongue 

Crossed  in  love 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henrooft 
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Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  gen- 
tlewoman of  the  parish 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 

Took  cold  sleeping  at  church 

Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder,  by  saying  his  dog 
at  a  bull-baiting 

Lady  B 's  cordial  water 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle 

Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headless  dog 
with  saucer  eyes 

Of  October 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of  the  shire 

Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft 

Climbing  a  crowds  nest 

Chalk  and  green  apples 

Led  into  a  horse-poud  by  a  Will  of  the  Wisp 

Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the  trained  bandi 

Over-eat  himself  at  a  house  warming 

By  the  parson's  bull 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  Squire^s  house-dog 

Shot  by  mistake 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor 

Of  the  Merry  Andrew 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch 

Old  age 

Foul  distemper 


VOL.  fv. — ty 
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JuBtiUseqne  tenax,  fEM^tls  dictiaqoe  merartof 
Agnuaoo  prooerem Jut. 

HoR  \CE,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  greatest  writers  id 
almost  every  age,  have  exposed,  with  all  the  strength  of  wit  and 
good  sense,  the  vanity  of  a  man's  valuing  himself  upon  his  ances- 
tors, and  endeavoured  to- show  that  true  nobility  consists  in  virtue, 
not  in  birth.  With  submission,  however,  to  so  many  great  au- 
thorities, I  think  they  have  pushed  this  matter  a  little  too  far. 
We  ought  in  gratitude  to  honour  the  posterity  of  those  who  have 
raised  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  country,  and  by 
whose  labours  we  *  ourselves  are  more  happy,  wise  or  virtuous, 
than  we  should  have  been  without  them.  Besides,  naturally 
speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  for  greatness  of  soul,  who  is  the  de- 
scendant ot  worthy  ancestors,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than 
one  who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure  parentage.^  For  these 
reasons,  I  think  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived  from  an  illustrious 
*ine,  is  very  justly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  no  claim  to  hereditary  honours.  Nay,  I  think  those  who 
are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  else  to  distinguish 
them  but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  veneration  even  upon  that  account,  and  to  be 

*  Dante  oomes  Dearer  to  the  truth : 

Bade  volte  rlsurge  per  11  rami 

L'umana  probitade;  queeto  vaole 

Qael  chela  da  perchd  da  lui  si  chlaini. — Puro.  vlL  121.— G. 


•  — Who  have  raised — and  by  whose  labours  we,  dte.  This  construction 
is,  indeed,  in  frequent  use,  but  not  8o  natural  as  the  following  world  have 
been — "  who  have  raised — and  who,  by  their  laboiirs,  have  made  ourselves  more 
happy"  <kc.  The  mind  loves  to  proceed  in  the  coustructiun  in  which  it  set 
out>  and  suffers  a  kind  of  torture  in  having  another  presently  forced  upon 
it 


more  respected  tbau  the  common  run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and 
Tulgfir  extract  ion. 

^iier  having  thus  ascribed  dae  honoars  to  birth  and  parent- 
is, I  muat,  however,  take  notice  of  those  who  arrogate  to  them- 
Belvcs  more  honours  thaa  are  due  to  them  upon  thia  account. 
The  first  are  such  who  are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice  and  ig- 
Dornnce  tuLut  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behaviour  degrades 
and  diaeonobles  a  uiau,  iu  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  much  as  birth 
and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an  elevated 
merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an  insignificant  and  worth- 
leas  man  who  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes : 
or,  in  other  words,  behold  with  contempt  a  person  who  is  such  n 
man  as  the  first  founder  of  their  family  was,  upon  whose  reputa- 
tion tliey  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  loyself  to  those  whose  quality  sits 
uppermost  in  all  their  discourses  and  behaviour.  An  empty  man 
of  a  groat  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  oonversible.  You 
read  his  anaestry  in  his  smile,  in  his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.  He 
has,  indeed,  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employment  to  his 
thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  important  points  which 
be  ie  always  discussing  within  himself.  A  gentleman  of  this  turn 
begun  a  speech  in  one  of  King  Charles's  parliamctits  :  '  Sir,  I  had 

the  honour  to  be  born  at  a  time '  upon  which  a  rough  honest 

gentleman  took  him  up  short,  '  I  would  fain  know  what  that  gen- 
tleman means :  is  there  any  one  in  this  house  that  has  not  had 
the  honour  to  be  born  as  well  as  himself?'  The  good  sense 
which  reigns  in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed  this  starched 
behaviour  among  men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  know  that 
every  geutleman  will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of  ei]uality.  But 
SistQ  are  many  who  have  had  tbeir  edication  among  women,  dp 


pcnduDta,  or  Qatterors,  that  lose'  all  the  r^apect,  wUich  tronl 
ulhtTHLBe  be  p&id  tlicm,  by  beiug  too  usatduoua  iu  procuring  iL 

M;  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  eiliicaCud  in  puuottlio,  that< 
he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  ilie  ordinary  occurre*- 
DCB  of  life.  He  meiisures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of  the  person 
be  convcirses  with.  1  have  seen  bioi  in  every  iucliuation  of  the 
body,  from  a  familiar  nod  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation-sign. 
I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acijuainted  witli  one  another, 
met  together  one  moru^ug  at  his  lodgings,  when  a  wag  of  the 
company  was  saying,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  observe  how  ha 
woold  distinguish  ua  at  his  first  entrance.  Accordingly  hi 
sooner  came  into  the  room,  but  casting  bis  eye  about,  '  My  Lorj^, 
Buch  a  one,  (says  be)  your  most  humble  servant.  Sir  Bichar^fi 
your  humble  servant.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Ironside.  Mr.  Duak> 
er,  how  do  you  do  ?     Hah  !   Frank,  are  you  there  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  eas^  than  to  discover  a  man  whose 
heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds  that  have  imbibed  a 
Htrong  tincture  of  the  nursery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  nothing,  superannuated  retainers  to  a  great  housa^. 
have  generally  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  bad  aome  years  ago  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name  Mra. 
Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never  marry  beneath  herself,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  a  maid  in  the  fourscorth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  the  chrouiclo  of  our  family,  and  passed  away  the  great- 
est part  of  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  in  recounting  the  anti- 
i^uity,  marriages,  exploits,  and  alliances  of  the  Ironsides.  Mrw 
Martha  conversed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  wbri  wars 
likewise  of  good  families,  and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  begii^ 
uing  of  the  last  century.     They  were  every  one  of  them  as  proinl 

■  J/imy  whn  lia»ehaii — IhiU  loKt.  To  aTntil  liie  two  nDoonneEteil  rt1») 
tires,  uAo  and  that — reaJ  tbtte — man)/  aha  hating  had,  or,  uho  ri  etiggti. 
jttenM  of  ha«ing  liad,  lic. — latt  all  tit  rcipcct. 
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»a  Lucifer,  but  said  their  priiyerB  twice  a  dsy,  and  in  all  othei  ' 
respects  ware  the  best  woisen  in  the  world.  If  thej  saw  a  fine 
petticoat  at  charoh,  they  immediately  toot  to  pieces  the  pedigree 
of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at  the 
confideuce  of  the  saucy  minx,  when  they  found  she  was  an  honest 
tradesman's  daughter.  It  is  irapossihle  to  describe  the  pious  in- 
dignation that  would  rise  in  then 
plentifully  on  an  estate  of  his  ( 


the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived 
getting.     They  were  trans- 
young  wo- 


if  they  heard  of  a 
oily  upon   account  only  of  her 
Id  short,  there  was  uot  a  female 

in  possession  of  a  gold  watch. 


ported  with  zeal  bey( 
man's  matching  into  a  great  f; 
beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money, 
within  ten  miles  of  them  that  wt 
a  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece  of  Meehlin  lace,  hut  they  examined 
ber  title  to  it.  My  aunt,  Martha,  used  to  chide  me  very  fre- 
quently for  not  sufficiently  valuing  myself.  She  would  not  eat  a 
bit  all  dinner-time,  if  at  an  invitation  she  found  she  had  been 
seated  below  herself;  and  would  frown  upon  me  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, if  she  saw  me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  baroii«t. 
Ab  I  wap  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom  she  had 
refused  in  her  youth,  she  declared  to  me  with  great  warmth,  that 
she  preferred  a  man  of  qoality  in  his  ehirt  to  the  richest  man 
upon  the  change  in  a  eoaoh  and  atx.  She  pretended,  that  our 
family  was  nearly  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  half  a  doien 
peers  ;  but  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  al- 
ways kept  it  as  a  secret  among  ourselves.  A  little  before  her 
death  she  was  reciting  to  me  the  history  of  my  forefathers;  hut 
dwelling  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  actions  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Ironside,  who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edghill  fight,  I 
gave  an  unfortunate  piih !  and  asked,  '  What  was  all  this  to 
me  ?  '  upon  which  she  retired  to  her  cloRct,  and  fell  a  scribbling 
fer  three  hours  together,  in  which  time,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
abe  atruck  me  out  of  ber  will,  and  left  all  that  she  had  to  my  rIs 
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ter  Margaret,  a  wheedling  baggage,  that  used  io  be  ijusking  ques- 
tious  about  her  great  grandfather  from  morning  to  night.  She 
now  lies  buried  among  the  family  of  the  Ironsides,  with  a  stone 
over  her,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  she  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  a  spinster,  and  that  she  was  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Ironsides.  After  which  follows  the  genea- 
logy drawn  up  by  her  own  hand. 


No.  138.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

Incendltqu«  aniinam  fknue  venlentb  amore. — YiBa. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  study  so  much  in  the  course  of 
these  my  daily  dissertations  as  variety.  By  this  means  every  one 
of  my  readers  is  sure  some  time  or  other  to  find  a  subject  that 
pleases  him,  and  almost  every  paper  has  some  particular  set  of 
men  for  its  advocates.  Instead  of  seeing  the  number  of  my  pa- 
pers every  day  increasing,  they  would  quickly  lie  as  a  drug  upon 
my  liands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up  the  appetite  of  my 
guests,  and  quicken  it  from  time  to  time  by  something  new  and 
unexpected.  In  short,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the 
same  manner  as  Eve  does  the  angel  in  that  beautiful  dc£cripiioD 
of  Milton. 

So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent^ 
What  choice  to  chuse  for  delicacy  best 
What  order,  so  cDntrived  as  not  to  iiiix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  t«ste,  upheld  with  kindliest  changOi 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields, 
In  India  east  or  west,  or  middle  shore. 
In  Pontus  or  the  Puni-j  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reigned,  fruit  of  all  kinds^  in  ooat 
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Rough  or  *rnooth  rined,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 
She  leathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand Fifth  Book. 

If,  by  this  method,  I  can  furnish  out  a  splendida  farrago^  ac- 
cording to  the  compliment  lately  paid  me  in  a  fine  poem  publish* 
ed  among  the  exercises  of  the  last  Oxford  act,  I  have  gained  the 
end  which  I  propose  to  myself. 

Iii  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  showed  how  the  actions  of  our  an- 
cestors and  forefathers  should  excite  us  to  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  virtuous ;  I  shall  here  observe,  that  a  regard  to  our 
posterity,  and  those  who  are  to  descend  from  us,  ought  to  havo 
the  same  kind  of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  soul 
would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  should  make  his 
children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reproach  to  those  who  shall  live  a  hundred  years  after  him.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  a  more  pleasing  thought  to  a  man 
of  eminence,  than  to  consider  that  his  posterity,  who  lie  many 
removes-  from  him,  shall  make  their  boast  of  his  virtues,  and  be 
honoured  for  his  sake. 

Virgil  represents  this  consideration  as  an  incentive  of  glory 
to  -^neas,  when,  after  having  shown  him  the  race  of  heroes  who 
were  to  descend  from  him,  Auchises  adds  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  faotisf 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro*  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour! Mb.  Day  den. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passage  in  Virgil,  where 
JBneas  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  his  great  descendants,  I 
cannot  forbear  observing  a  particular  beauty,  which  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  taken  notice  of.  The  list  which  he  has 
there  drawn  up  was  in  general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name, 
bu*.  more  particularly  to  compliment  Augustus.    For  this  reasoD^ 
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Anchises,  who  shows  ^neas  most  of  the  rest  of  his  deBceodanta 
in  the  same  order  that  they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
world,*  breaks  his  method  for  the  sake  of  Augustas,  whom  he 
singles  out  immediately  after  having  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the 
most  illustrious  person  who  was  to  rise  in  that  empire  which  the 
other  had  founded.  He  was  impatient  to  describe  his  posterity 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  passes  over  all 
the  rest  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this  means  he  im- 
plicitly represents  as  making  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among 
them.  By  this  artifice,  the  poet  did  not  only  give  his  emperor 
the  greatest  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  him ;  but  hindered  his 
reader  from  drawing  a  parallel,  which  would  have  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  him,  had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place,  that 
is,  after  Pompey  and  CaBsar,  who  each  of  them  eclipsed  the  other 
in  military  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Augustus  than 
of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having  tried  to  out-rival  * 
one  another  on  that  subject,  he  never  received  a  compliment, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  compared,  for  sublimity  of  tbou^t, 
to  that  which  the  poet  here  makes  him.     The  English  reader 

•  In  the  »amfi  order  that  thea  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  world. 
This  sentence  is  only  elliptical  in  omiiting  the  pre)  osirion  in  ;  for  th«  re- 
lative, thaty  is  used  \ov  which  ;  and  the  preposition  is  omitted  in  sentences  ef 
this  f«»rm,  to  avoid  the  ill  effect,  whicli  a  repetition  «)f  tn  wnuM  have  on  the 
ear.  Our  language  loves  these  ellii)ses,  in  t\\Q  faviilior  style,  especially; 
and  gains  this  advantage  by  the  use  of  them,  that  it  emu'ates  the  concise- 
ness  of  those  languages,  where  the  case  includes  the  preposition  ;  as — **eodem 
ordine  qwt.** 

It  is  tru<»,  the  perspicuity  is  not  equal,  in  the  two  cases;  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  take  this  liberty,  or  we  take  it  with  more  caution,  in  the 
solemn  style,  that  is,  when  we  treat  matters  of  importance,  or,  when  we 
wouM  express  what  we  say,  with  energy.  But,  in  co7nifTBf'tion^  to  which 
the  familiar  style  conforms  itself,  it  is  trrnceful  to  be  concise  where  there 
is  small  danger  of  being  obscure.  In  this  « ase,  to  insert  the  ftreponUirm^  or 
sometimes  the  relative  itself,  would  be  t^i  aj^ect  perspicuity,  which,  too. 
could  only  serve — '^nngis  addcrf  pofidusJ* 

^  IVied  to  out-rival.  Ill  expressed,  and  means  no  more  thun-^trifd  U 
oui'try.     It  should  be  tried  to  out-go^  or  exceed,  one  another 
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may  see  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dry  den's  translation,  for  th« 
original  is  inimitable. 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  <ftc. 

But  next  behold  Ihe  youth  of  form  divine, 

Caesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Augnstiis,  promid'd  oft,  and  long  foretold. 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  cJi; 

Born  to  restoie  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric,  and  India,  shall  his  pow'r  obey, 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way, 

"Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around : 

And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  light  are  crown'd. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Caspian  kingdoms,  and  Mseutian  lake. 

Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar; 

And  threat'ning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Isile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates, 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  hia  nephew's  fates. 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew. 

Not  tho*  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew ; 

Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar, 

And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  LernaBan  gore. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 

By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 

From  Nisus  top  desc«^nding  on  the  plains ; 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  pursue 

The  paths  of  honour? 

I  could  sbow  out  of  otber  poets  the  same  kind  of  vision  as 
ibis  in  Virgil,  wberein  the  ebief  persons  of  the  poem  have  been 
entertained  with  tbe  sight  of  those  who  were  to  descend  from 
them ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  conclude  with  the  rabbinical 
story  which  has  in  it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is  there- 
fore very  amusing. 

*  Adam,  (say  the  Rabbins)  a  little  after  his  creation,  was  prt> 
sen  ted  with  a  view  of  all  those  souls  who  were  to  be  united  to 

VOL.    IV. — 19* 
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human  bodies,  and  take  their  turn  after  him  upon  the  earth. 
Aniung  others,  the  vision  set  before  him  the  soul  of  David.  Our 
great  ancestor  was  transported  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful  an  ap- 
parition ;  but  to  his  unspeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it  was 
not  to  bo  conversant  among  men  the  space  of  one  year. 

Ostendent  terrls  huno  tantum  fata,  neque  ultrk 
Esse  t>ineQt. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  human  na- 
ture, begged  that  threescore  and  ten  years  (which  he  heard  would 
be  the  age  of  man  in  David^s  time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own 
life,  and  added  to  that  of  David.  Accordingly  (say  the  Rabbins) 
Adam  falls  short  of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
complcat  term  of  his  life,  but  just  so  many  years  as  make  up  the 
life  of  David.     Adam  having  lived  930  years,  and  David  70.' 

This  story  was  invented  to  show  the  high  opinion  which  the 
Rabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God's  own  heart,  whom 
the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  contemporary,  could  not  mention 
without  rapture,  where  he  records  the  last  poetical  composition 
of  David,  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised 
ap  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel. 


NO.  139.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

— —  prlsea  fides  fiujto,  sed  fsma  pofennli— Vib& 


"  Most  Venerable  Nestor, 
"  I  FIND   that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted  with   the 
voice  of  your  lion.     His  roarings  against  the  tucker  have  been 
most  melodious  and  emphaticaL     It>is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
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Wies  will  tnke  waniing;  lij  them,  and  not  provoltG  him  ti>  greater 
ontrages  ;  for  I  observe,  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourself  have  told 
US,  is  made  up  of  tuouth  atid  paws.     For  my  own  part,  I  have 
Jong  conBidL'ted  with  myself  how  I  might  express  my  gratitude 
to  this  noble  animal  that  haa  ao  much  the  good  of  our  country  at 
hia  heart.    After  many  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length 
resolTod  to   do  honour  to  Lini,  by  compiling  a  history  of  hiB     I 
flpecies,  and  extracting  out  of  all  authors  whatever  may  redound     j 
to  his  reputation.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  I  shall  have 
no  manner  of  regard  to  what  JEsoy  has  said  upon  the  subject, 
whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  republican,  by  tlie  unworthy 
treatment  which  he  often  givea  to  this  king  of  beasts,  and  whom, 
if  I  had  time,  I  could  convict  of  falsehood  and  forgery  in  almost 
every  matter  of  fact  which  he  has  related  of  this  generous  animal. 
Your  romance  writers  are  likewise  a  set  of  men  whose  authority 
I  shall  build  upon  very  little  in  this  case.     They  all  of  them  are    | 
born  with  a  particular  antipathy  to  lions,  and  give  them  no  more 
quarter  than  they  do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to  oieet  them.    \ 
There  is  not  one  of  the  seven  champions,  but  when  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  do,  encounters  with  a  lion,  and  yon  may  be  sure  al>     ' 
ways  gets  the  better  of  him.     In  short,  a  knight-errant  lives  in  a     i 
perpetual  state  of  enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates  him 
more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a  dragon.     Had  the 
stories  recorded  of  them  by  these  writers  been  true,  the  whole    , 
•pecies  would  have  been  destroyed  before  now.     After  having 
thus  renounced  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  shall  begin  my  me-    I 
moirs  of  the  lion  with  a  story  related  of  hira  by  Aulus  Gellina     I 
■nd  extracted  by  him  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  an  historian  of  nn.' 
doubted  veracity.     It  is  the  famou.s  story  of  Audrocles  the  Ro- 
man slave,  which  I  premise  for  the  sake  of  my  learned  reader 
who  needs  go  no  further  in  it  if  he  has  read  it  already.  | 

"  Audrocles  was  the  slave  of  a  uob^o  Roman  wl\i  ^«s.\'t»5r  J 
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consul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  hii 
master  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  he  found  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  fled*  into  tho  deserts  of 
Numidla.  As  he  was  wandering  among  the  barren  sands,  and 
almost  dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  saw  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
a  rock.  He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  further  end  of  it  a 
place  to  sit  down  upon,  rested  there  for  some  time.  At  length, 
to  his  great  surprise,  a  huge  overgrown  lion  entered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  seeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately 
made  towards  him.  Androcles  gave  himself  for  gone ;  but  tho 
lion,  instead  of  treating  him  as  he  eitpected,  laid  his  paw  upon 
his  lap,  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of  voice  fell  a  licking  his 
hand.  Androcles,  after  having  recovered  himself  a  little  from 
the  fright  he  was  in,  observed  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly 
swelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it.  He  immediately  pull- 
ed it  out,  and  by  squeezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a  great 
deal  of  corrupt  matter  run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the 
lion  from  tho  great  anguish  he  had  felt  some  time  before.  The 
lion  left  him  upon  receiving  this  good  office  from  him,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  just  killed.  This  he 
laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  again  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after  having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it 
by  the  sun,  subsisted  upon  it  until  the  lion  had  supplied  him 
with  another.  He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the 
lion  catering  for  him  with  great  assiduity.  Being  tired  at  length 
of  this  savage  society,  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself  up  into 
his  master's  hands,  and  suffer  the  worst  effects  of  his  displeasure, 
rather  than  be  thus  driven  out  from  mankind.     His  master,  as 

•  And  fled.  Better,  and  fly — it  i^*  more  natural  to  connect,  flt/,  with 
escape^  than, /edi  with  /««»</;  not  only  from  the  greater  distance  <»f  these 
last  verbs,  but,  because  the  verb, /tmnd^  is  transitive,  and  tlie  other  two, 
escape,  andflyj  neutrals,  which,  therefore,  have  n  more  immediate  relation 
to  each  other. 
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was  customary  for  the  proconsuls  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  get- 
ting together  a  present  of  all  the  largest  lions  that  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  send  them  to  Rome,  that  they 
might  furnish  out  a  show  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his  poor 
slaveys  surrendering  himself  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  away  to  Rome  as  soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness  to 
be  sent,  and  that,  for  his  crime,  he  should  be  exposed  to  fight 
with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  usual,  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  people.  This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  An- 
drocles,  after  such  a  strange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  amidst  thousands  of  spectators,  expecting  every 
moment  when  his  antagonist  would  come  out  upon  him.  At 
length,  a  huge,  monstrous  lion  leaped  out  from  the  place  where 
he  had  been  kept  hungry  for  the  show.  He  advanced  with  great 
rage  towards  the  man,  but  on  a.  sudden,  after  having  regarded 
him  a  little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards  his 
feet  with  all  the  signs  of  blandishment  and  caress.  Androcles, 
after  a  short  pause,  discovered  that  it  was  his  old  Numidian 
friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him. 
Their  mutual  congratulations  were  very  surprising  to  the  be 
holders,  who,  upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from 
Androcles,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to  be  given 
up  into  his  possession.  Androcles  returned,  at  Rome,  the  civili- 
ties which  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  deserts  of  Afric. 
Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  himself  saw  the  man  leading  the  lion 
about  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  people  every  where  gathering 
about  them,  and  repeating  to  one  another,  Hie  est  leo  hospes  h(h 
minis,  hie  est  \o?no  medieus  leonis.  *  This  is  the  lion  who  was 
the  man's  hast    this  is  the  man  who  was  the  lion^s  physician 
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.  No.  140.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  21. 


-Qnibns  incendi  jam  frijddns  apyo 


Laomedondadea,  vel  Nestoiis  hernia  poasit. — Jut. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  astrologer  in  Moor- 
fields,  which  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction.  He  o1>servc8 
to  me,  that  my  lion  at  Button's  coffee-house  was  very  luckily 
erected  in  the  very  month  when  the  sun  was  in  Leo.  He  further 
adds,  that  upon  conversing  with  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Button, 
(whose  other  name  he  observes  is  Daniel,  a  good  omen  still  with 
regard  to  the  lion  his  cohabitant)  he  had  discovered  the  very 
hour  in  which  the  said  lion  was  set  up ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of 
other  lights,  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Mr.  Button, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  lion.  This 
mysterious  philosopher  acquaints  me,  that  the  sign  of  Leo  in  the 
heavens  immediately  precedes  that  of  Virgo,  by  which,  says  he,  is 
signified  the  natural  love  and  friendship  the  lion  bears  to  virginity, 
and  not  only  to  virginity,  but  to  such  matrons  likewise  as  are  pure 
and  unspotted,  from  whence  he  foretels  the  influence  which  the  roar* 
ings  of  my  lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world,  for  the  puri- 
fying of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their  manners.  He  then 
proceeds  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  most  exact  astrological  schemes, 
the  lion  is  observed  to  affect,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  tho 
legs  and  the  neck,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  Scorpion 
in  those  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that  fiery  constellation. 
From  hence  he  very  naturally  prognosticates,  that  my  lion  will 
meet  with  great  success  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the  un- 
tuckered  stays  and  short  petticoat,  and  that,  in  a  few  months, 
there  will  not  be  a  female  bosom  or  ancle  uncovered  in  Great 
Britain.     He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  ho  foresaw 

A  set  of  fanatics  had  established  themselves  about  this  time  m  Moor- 
firlda,  giving  themselves  o>  t  for  prophets^  <&c.,  but  for  want  of  persec  itiiiL 
•oon  fell  into  discredit — O 
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five  jeurs  Hgj,  tlmt  both  the  pope  and  myself  shuuld  ahiiut  tLii 
time  unite  our  endeavours  In  ttiia  particular,  and  tbut  suudrj 
mutations  nud  revolutions  would  bappeii  in  the  femulc  dress.  ■ 

I  have  another  letter  hj  nie  from  &  persou  of  a  more  vola-  I 
tile  and  airy  genius,  who,  finding  this  great  propension  in  tho   I 
fair  sex  to  go  uncovered,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  reclaim  I 
them  entirely  from  it,  ia  for  conipouviding  the   matter  with   ihem,   ] 
and  finding  out    a    middle  expedient    between   nakedness    and 
clothing.     He  propoaea,  therefore,  that  they  should  imitate  their 
great  graiidraothcrs  the  Britha   or  Ptcts,  and  paiut  the  parts 
of  their  bodies  wliioh  are  ancnvered  with  auch  figurea  as  shall 
he  most  to  their  fancy.      '  The  bosoiu  of   the  coi^uclte,'  saya 
he, '  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with  a  bow  iu  his  haod, 
and  his  arrow  upon  tiie  string.     The  prudo  might  have  a  Pallas, 
with  a  shield  and  Gorgon's  head,'     In  short,  by  this  method, 
he  thinks  every  woiuan  migiit  make  very  agreeable  iliscoveriea 
of  herself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  us  what  she  would  be  at 
But,  by  my  correspondent's  good   leave,  I  can  by  no  uienns  CM- 
Bent  to  spoil  the  skin  of  my  pretty  coiiutry-womeu.     They  could 
find  no  colours  half  so  charming   as  those  which  are   natural   to 
them;  and  though,  like  the  old  Picts,  they  paioted  the  sun  it- 
self upon  their  bodies,  tliey  would  still  change  for  the  worse,  and 
conceal  something  more  beautiful  than  what  tlicy  exhibited. 

I  shall,  therefore,  persist  iu  my  first  design,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  about  the  reformation  in  neck  and  legs  which  I  have  so 
long  aimed  at.  Let  them  but  raise  their  stays  and  let  down  their 
petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  However,  as  I  will  give  them  spaoe 
to  consider  of  it,  I  design  this  for  the  last  time  that  my  lion  shall 
roar  upon  the  subject  during  this  season,  wliiuh  L  give  publio 
notice  of,  for  the  sake  of  my  correspondents,  that  they  may  not 
be  at  an  uuuecesaary  trouble  or  expeoce  in  furnishing  me  with 
any  iuformatioua  relating  to   the  tucker  before  the   beginning  of 


neit  wmter  wlien  I  may  again  resume  that  point  if  I  find  o 
Hion  for  it.  I  sliiil]  not,  however,  let  it  drop,  without  i 
ing  my  reader,  that  I  have  nrittcD  a  Ictttir  to  the  pope  upon  it^a 
in  order  to  encourage  him  in  hit  present  good  ititentions,  anAj 
that  we  may  aot  hy  concert  in  tliis  matter.  Here  foUonu  thka 
oopy  of  my  letter 

"  To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  Nestor  Ironside,  greeting. 

"Deah  Brother,  j 

"  I  HAVE  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  yon  have  forbid^ 
den  your  priests  to  confess  any  woman  who  appears  hefore  thent 
without  tt  tucker,  in  whicii  you  please  me  well.  I  do  agree  with 
yon,  that  it  is  impossihle  for  the  good  man  to  discharge  his  offieft 
as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents  ihMt 
discover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at  the  same  time.  I  aot 
labouring,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  stir  up  the  same  spirit  of' 
modesty  among  the  women  of  this  island,  and  should  be  glad  iM 
might  assist  one  another  in  so  good  n  work.  In  order  to  it,  I 
desire  that  you  will  scud  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  lady's 
neck,  as  it  stood  before  your  late  prohibition.  We  have  some 
here  who  have  necks  of  one,  two,  and  three  foot  in  length,  soms  i 
that  have  necks  which  reach  down  to  their  middles,  and,  indeed, 
some  who  may  be  said  to  he  all  neck  and  no  body.  I  hope,  at 
the  same  time,  you  observe  the  stays  of  your  female  Bubjeots, 
that  you  have  also  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise  in  thii 
island  daily.  When  the  petticoat  reaches  but  to  the  knee,  and 
the  stays  fall  to  the  fiftU  rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  standard 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  lately  settled  in  a  junto  of  the  Bex)  I  will 
take  care  to  send  you  one  of  either  sort,  which  I  advertise  you  0( 
before-hand,  that  yon  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our  Engliih' 
wonion  from  tlio  length  of  their  garments.     In  the  mean  timVt 


] 
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I  have  desired  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  tells  me  that  he  shall 
touch  at  Civita  Veechia,  to  present  you  with  a  certain  female 
machine,  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility  to  dis- 
cover the  use  of  it.*  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  what 
we  Dall  in  this  country  a  hooped  petticoat.  I  shall  only  beg  ot 
you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  find  any  garment  of  this  nature 
among  all  the  relics  of  your  female  saints,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  it  was  ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thousand  virgin 
martyrs. 

"  Tout's,  tisque  ad  aras^ 

"Nestor  Ironside." 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  letter  without  declaring  myself  n 
good  Protestant,  as  I  hint  in  the  subscribing  part  of  it.  This  I 
think  necessary  to  take  notice  of,  least  I  should  be  aocused,  by 
an  author  of  unexampled  stupidity,  for  corresponding  with  the 
head  of  the  Romish  church. 


No.  152.  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

Qnhi  potiiis  pacem  sBternam  pactosque  hymenseos 
Exercemos Yuta. 

There  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  admire,  than  that 
wherein  he  advises  an  author  who  would  attain  to  the  sublime, 
and  writes  for  eternity,  to  consider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his 
composition,  what  Homer  or  Plato,  or  any  other  of  those  heroes 
in  the  learned  world,  would  have  said  or  thought  upon  the  same 
occasion.     I  have  often  practised  this  rule,  with  regard  to  the 

^  Which,  I  believe,  trill  puzzle  yowr  infallibility/  to  diwover  the  nae  of  it 
Badlv  expre33(^d.  It  shouid  he—^f  tohick,  J  believe^  it  wHl  puzzle  pour  in 
fallitilUy  to  diecover  the  use. 
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best  authors  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  modernfi. 
With  what  success  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I 
may  at  least  venture  to  say,  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he  professes 
to  have  imitated  Shakespear^s  style,  that  in  imitating  such  great 
authors  I  have  always  excelled  myself. 

I  have  also,  by  this  means,  revived  several  antiquated  ways 
of  writing,  which,  though  very  instructive  and  entertaining,  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  forgotten  for  some  ages.  I  shall,  in  this 
place,  only  mention  those  allegories,  wherein  virtues,  vices,  and 
human  passions,  are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  this  kind 
of  composition  was  practised  by  the  finest  authors  among  the  an- 
cients, our  countryman  Spencer  is  the  last  writer  of  note  who 
has  applied  himself  to  it  with  success.* 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  instructive;  in 
the  first  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to  be  perfect,  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  filled  with  surprising  turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next, 
there  ought  to  be  useful  morals  and  reflections  couched  under  it, 
which  still  receive  a  greater  value  from  their  being  new  and  un- 
common ;  as  also  from  their  appearing  difficult  to  have  been 
thrown  *  into  emblematical  types  and  shadows. 

I  was  once '  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto  in  the 
spirit  of  Spencer,  and  in  order  to  it,  contrived  a  fable  of  imagi- 
nary persons  and  characters.  I  raised  it  on  that  common  dis- 
pute between  the  comparative  perfections  and  preeminence  of 
the  two  sexes,  each  of  which  have  very  frequently  had  their  ad- 
vocates ^  among  the  men  of  letters.     Since  I  have  not  time  to 

^  If  it  he  true  that  when  Addison  wrote  his  epistle  to  Saeheverell  (VoL 
I.  p.  171),  he  had  never  read  »penser,  he  had  evidently  done  so  after- 
wards.— G. 


•   TJieir  appearing  fUfficuH  to  have  been  thrmon.     Clumsily  expressed. 

Batter  thus — as  aim  from  their  being  sitch  aa  it  may  seem  dijffietUt  to  thrfns, 

^  It  may  seem  more  exact  to  say — each  of  which  hath  very  frequei  tlv 
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uounipllKli  this  work,  I  eball  present  my  reader  witli  tUu  naked 
iablo,  rcserviDg  tlis  embellisbtiteatB  of  verse  and  pootrji  to  niiatber 
4)ppnrtunity. 
The  two  Bezes  contending  fijr  superiority,  were  once  at  WBr 
vitb  each  otber,  whicli  was  chiefly  curried  ou  by  tbcir  auxiliaries. 
The  males  were  druwu  up  on  the  one  side  of  a  very  spacious 
plain,  ttie  females  on  the  other ;  between  them  was  left  a  very 
large  interval  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  this  middle  space  lay  enuauiped  several  bodiea  of 
neutral  forces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of  the  battle  before  they 
^L,«ouId  declare  themsclvea,  that  they  niigiit  then  act  as  they  saw 

'  The  main  body  of  the  nialo  auxiliaries  was  commanded  by 

Fortitude ;  that  of  the  female  by  Beauty.  Fortitude  begun"  the 
onset  on  Beauty,  but  found,  to  his  coat,  that  she  Lad  such  a 
particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as  withered  all  his  atrengtb. 
She  played  upon  hiui  so  many  smiles  and  glances,  that  she  [{uit« 
weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short,  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  not  Wisdom 
come  to  his  aid:  this  was  the  commander  of  the  male  right  wing, 
and  would  have  turned  the  fate  of  tbe  day,  bad  not  he  been 
timely  opposed  by  Cunning,  who  commanded  tiie  left  wingijf  the 
female  auxiliaries.  Cunning  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fair 
army;  but  upon  this  occasion  was  posted,  as  I  have  here  said,  to 
receive  the  attacks  of  Wisdom.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  see 
the  workicga  of  these  two  antagonists ;  the  conduct  of  the  one, 
uid  the  stratagems  of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more  equal 
match.     Those  who  beheld  it,  gave  the  victory  Bometimes  to  the 

had  I'M  ndvncntei — nr  parentheticiillj  thus — whioU  hasr,  ea<^h  of  than,  rcrj 
frequently,  hiid  ihdr  ndmcatos. 

•  Benvn,  IB  the  )iiirtioiple, — hath  btg-'m.  It  sliould  hnve  been  begnn, 
in  the  iTniierrBat  tenae.  [Biinin,  aceoi^ng  to  Latliaio,  is  the  pluraL  V, 
I«tham'a  Engtiah  Xjing.  p.  Sl»,  Bd  ed— O.] 
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one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  though  most  declared  Um  adnn 
tage  was  on  the  side  of  the  female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  where  the  battle  began  to  tarn  to  the  male  side. 
This  wing  was  commanded  by  an  old  experienced  officer  called 
Patience,  and  on  the  female  side  by  a  general  known  by  ike 
name  of  Scorn.  The  latter  that  fonght  after  the  manner  of  the 
Parthians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  bat 
being  qaite  tired  out,  with  the  long  pursuits,  and  repeated  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  repulsed  above  a  hundred  times,  and 
rallied  as  often,  begun  to  think  of  yielding.  When  on  a  sudden, 
a  body  of  neutral  forces  began  to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an 
ugly  look,  and  gigantic  stature.  He  acted  like  a  ]>rawcansir, 
sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.  His  name  was  Lust.  On  the 
female  side  he  was  opposed  by  a  select  body  of  forces,  com 
manded  by  a  young  officer  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubim,  and 
the  name  of  Modesty.  This  beautiful  young  hero  was  supported 
by  one  of  a  more  masculine  turn,  and  fierce  behaviour,  called  by 
men  Honour,  and  by  the  gods  Pride.  This  last  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  once,  but 
at  length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  after  having  overturned  whole  squad- 
rons in  the  female  army,  fell  in  among  the  males,  where  he  made 
a  more  terrible  havoc  than  on  the  other  side.  He  was  here  op 
posed  by  Reason,  who  drew  up  all  his  forces  against  him,  and 
held  the  fight  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies  agreed  to 
join  against  this  common  foe.  And  in  order  to  it,  drew  out  a 
small  chosen  band,  whom  they  placed,  by  consent,  under  the 
conduct  of  Virtue,  who,  in  a  little  time,  drove  this  foul  ugly 
monster  out  of  thf  field 


upon  bis  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leuJcr,  uiiosc  name  was 
liove,  marclied  in  between  the  two  ariiiies.  IIo  lieiided  a  body 
[^  ten  tbousand  winged  boys  tliat  threw  their  darta  and  arrowx 
■prouiiscuouslj  among  both  armies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were 
*B0t  the  wouudB  of  an  enemy.  They  were  pleasing  to  those  that 
felt  them ;  and  had  so  strange  an  effect,  that  they  wrought  a 
iqtirit  of  mutual  friendship,  reeoiic  illation,  and  goodwill  in  both 
Beies.  The  two  armies  now  looked  with  cordial  love  on  esch 
other,  and  stretched  out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  aa  longing 
to  forget  old  animosities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general  of  neutrals,  that  appeared  in  the  field,  waa 
Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after  Love,  and  eecondiitg 
the  good  inclinations  which  he  bad  inspired,  joined  the  hands  of 
both  armies.  Lotc  generally  accompanied  him,  and  recom- 
mended tiic  sexes,  pair  by  pair,  to  hie  good  ofGces. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persona  to  dress  them- 
selves in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader,  Anibitiou  and  Avarice  had 
*  taken  on  them  the  garb  and  habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they 
often  imposed  on  Hymen,  by  putting  into  his  hands  several 
couples  whom  he  would  never  have  joined  together,  had  it  not 
been  brought  about*  by  the  delusion  of  these  two  impostors 


» 
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There  is  i 
I  tfeptibly,  and  c 


)  passion  which  steals  into  the  heart  more  imper- 
fers  itself  nnder  more  disgnises,  than  pride.    Fof 


!(  not  6«Ti  broiighl  nboul.       It. ', 
III  ht  not  been  deluded  li;/  these  Iik 
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mj  own  part,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  passion  or  vice  which  I  am 
wholly  a  stranger  to,  it  is  this ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  pe^ 
haps,  this  very  judgment  which  I  form  of  myself,  proceeds,  is 
some  measure,  from  this  corrupt  principle. 

J  have  heen  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that  sentence 
in  holy  writ,  *  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.'  There  is  not,  in* 
deed,  any  rtiuglo  view  of  human  nature,  under  its  present  cofidi- 
lion,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  in  us  all  the  secret 
seeds  of  pride;*  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into  the 
lowest  state  of  humility,  and  what  the  schoolmen  call  self-annihi- 
lation.    Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  is, 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miserable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  his  will,  or,  in  his 
present  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  considerate  creature  to 
pride  or  vanity. 

These  three  very  reesons  why  he  should  not  be  proud,  are,  * 
notwithstanding,  the  reasons  why  he  is  so.  Were  not  he  a  sinful 
creature,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  a  passion  which  rises  from 
the  depravity  of  his  nature ;  were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature, 
he  would  see  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and  were  not 
the  whole  species  miserable,  he  would  not  have  those  wretched 
objects  of  comparison  before  his  eyes,  which  are  the  occasions  of 
this  passion,  and  which  make  one  man  value  himself  more  than 
another. 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  deferred  till 
fuch  time  as  he  shall  be  truly  glorified  ;  when  his  understanding 

•  Seeds  of  pride.  We  say,  indeed,  «««d«of  fire,  and  we  may  extinguiak 
gnch  seeds.  But  this  is  a  poetical,  that  is,  an  unc«)n[^mon  sense  of  the  word 
teedx  It  had  been  easier  and  better  to  say,  (as  the  author  himself  has 
done,  on  another  occasion,)  to  kill  it  us  the  secret  seeds  of  pride,  Ac  Sp«ct 
No.  531. 
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will  Teotified, 
a  he  sbiill  be  i 


>nd  bis 
aitlier  / 


aSBured ;  or, 
iguoraul,  uor 


11  nature  appear  ridi- 
t  must  be  pride,     Tliey 


I 

^^^all  be  cleared,  bi 

■  in  other  words,  wb 
miaerable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  wbich  timkes  bi 
oulous  to  bchigs  of  superior  faculci 
know  80  well  tlie  vanity  of  thoae  imaginary  perfections  that  swell 
the-bcart  of  man,  and  of  tJiose  little  aupernunierary  advatitagee, 
whether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above 
another,  that  it  uiust  certainly  very  much  astouiBh,  if  it  does  not 
very  much  divert  them,  when  they  see  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and 
valuing  bimeelf  above  bis  neighbours,  on  any  of  these  accounts, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  ie  obnosious  to  all  the  common  calami- 
ties of  the  species, 

To  set  tbia  thonght  io  ita  true  light,*  we  will  fancy,  if  you 
please,  that  yonder  mole<hiIl  is  inhabited  by  reasonable  creatures, 
and  that  every  pismire  (his  shape  and  way  of  life  only  excepted] 
is  endowed  with  human  passions.  How  should  we  atiiile  to  hear 
one  give  us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  distinctions,  and  titles 
that  reign  among  them !  Observe  how  the  whole  swarm  divide 
and  make  way  for  the  pismire  that  passes  through  them.  You 
must  understand  he  is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood 
in  his  veins  than  any  pismire  in  the  mole-hill.  Do  not  you  see 
how  sensible  bo  is  of  it,  how  alow  he  marchea  forward,  how  the 
whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  distance  ?  Here  you  may  ob- 
aerve  one  placed  upon  a  little  eminence,  and  looking  down  on  a 

•  The  comparisnn  here  cnrripd  on  with  so  mii«h  vivauity  nf  humoar  ii 
squiiUy  »  favourita  with  the  religumitt,  aad  ftti^hmlar,  but  on  vei'y  dif- 
(arent  ounaiJerationa;  with  tbe  TeligioniEt,  who  iiiteniia  Ui  murtify  liiiman 
pride,  Biid  with  thc/reB-tAinjtffr,  who  employa  it  to  degrade  iinil  vilify  hn- 
mmi  nature.     Tht^firtaer  would  shew  huw  iiiau  bBeijrae<  luhcuian',  hj" ilo- 

Srtjng  from  (he  rule  of  hia  nature,  reat-n ;  the  iMler  vatAA  liave  us  infer 
Id  it.  tliat  thi^  moat  tiwrmabU  puraultB  of  man,  ara  iRMlgiaficaiitl.  But 
to  maka  oxit  this  laet  uonulusioa,  more  mnat  be  taken  fiirgriiDled.  Ihan  the 
paj-allul  implira,  i>r  ihe  liWrtJne  will  ever  prore;  1  mean,  that  Ihe  reason 
able  toiuluet  of  the  pasaioua  has  no  influanoa  oatho  enjoyment  of  this  lifc^ 
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long  row  of  lubourera.  Ho  is  tlie  richest  insect  au  tliis  still 
uilluuk,  lie  Las  a  walk  of  lialf  a  yard  in  leuglti,  und  a  quarter 
an  inch  in  breuiitb  ;  hu  keeps  a  liuiidred  uieuiul  aervaiits,  and 
at  least,  tifteeu  barley-corns  in  liia  grauary. 
and  bealuviug  tbe  enimet  tliat  stands  before  biiu,  and  wlio,  for 
tbat  we  uau  discover,  is  Osgood  an  eouuetas  bimself. 

But  bere  eomes  an  insect  of  ligure  I     Do  not  jou  take 
of  a  little  white  struw  tbat  be  carries  iij  bis  mouth  f     Thut 
you  must  undcrstaud,  Le  would  uot  part  with  for  the 
about  the  mole-hUl ;  did  you  but  kuow  what  be  has  uudergun 
purchase  ill     See  bow  the  outs  of  all  qualities  and  coudit 
Bwartu  about  bim.     Should  this  straw  drop  out  of  his  mouth, 
would  see  all  this  nunjeroua  circle  of  attendants  follow  tie 
that  took  it  up,  atid  leave  the  discarded  inaeat,  or  ruu  over 
back,  to  come  at  bis  successor. 

If  uuw  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  tbe  ladies  of  tbe  mole-hill, 
observe  first  tbe  pismire  tbat  liGtuns  to  tbe  emmet  on  ber  left 
baud,  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  she  seems  to  turn  away  her  head  from 
bim.  He  tells  this  poor  insect  that  sbe  is  a  goddess,  tbat 
eyes  arc  brighter  than  the  sun,  tbat  life  and  death  are  at  her 
posol.  She  believes  him,  and  gives  herself  a  thousand  little 
upou  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  tbe  pismire  on  your  left  hand. 
She  ean  scarce  crawl  with  age,  but  you  must  know  she  values  her- 
self upon  her  birth  ;  and  if  you  mind,  spurns  at  every  one  tbat 
oomes  within  ber  reach.  Tbe  little  nimble  coquette  that  is  running 
along  by  tbe  side  of  ber,  is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many 
heart.  Do  but  observe  what  a  drove  of  Ipvcrs  are  running  af 
ber. 

We  will  bere  finish  this  imaginary  scene ;  itut  first  of  all, 
draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  tbat  death 
oomes  down  upon  the  mole. bill,  in  the  shape  of  a  oock-sparrow, 
who  picks  up,  without  distinction,  tbe  pismire  of  quality  and 
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flatterers,  the  pismire  of  substance  and  his  day-labourers,  the 
white-straw  officer  and  his  sycophants,  with  all  the  goddesses,  wits, 
and  beauties  of  the  molehill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  beings  of  superior  natures  and  per- 
fections, regard  all  the  instances  of  pride  and  vanity,  among  our 
own  species,  in  the  same  kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  survey 
of  those  who  inhabit  'the  earth  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  inge- 
nious French  poet,  of  those  pismires  that  people  this  heap  of 
dirt,  which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  cUmates  and  re- 
gions? 


No.  154.  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 

Omnia  transformant  sese  in  miracala  reram. — Virg. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  entertaining  to 
those  who  were  present  at  the  late  masquerade,  as  it  will  rccal 
into  their  minds  several  merry  particulars  that  passed  in  it,  and, 
at  ii.pt  same  time,  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  as  they  may  form  from  hence  some  idea  of  this  fash- 
iona!y(e  amusement. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

Per  viam  Leonis, 

"  Sir, 
**  I  COULD  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but  the  discourse 
was  on  the  ambassadqjr,  the  politeness  of  his  entertainments,  the 
goodness  of  his  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  mas- 
querades, with  the  odd  fantastical  dresses  which  were  made  use 
of  in  those  midnight  solemnities.  The  noise  these  diversion  a 
made  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once  I  resolved  to  bo 
present  at  them,  being  at  the  same  time  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady 

VOL.  IV. — 20 
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I  then  made  my  addresses  to,  one  of  a  sprightly  hnmoar,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  such  novelties.  In  order  to  it,  I  hurried  my 
habit,  and  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time,  for  I  grew  impa- 
tient to  be  initiated  in  these  new  mysteries.  Every  morning  I 
drest  myself  in  it,  and  acted  before  the  looking-glass,  so  that  I 
am  vain  enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect  in  my  part,  as  most 
who  had  oftener  frequented  these  diversions.  Y*ou  must  under 
stand,  I  personated  a  devil,  and  that  for  several  weighty  reasons. 
First,  because  appearing  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  ei^pected  to 
meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better 
bred  part  of  the  company.  Besides,  as  from  their  usual  reception, 
they  are  called  familiars,  I  fancied  I  should,  in  this  character,  be 
allowed  the  greatest  liberties,  and  soonest  be  led  into  the  secrets 
of  the  masquerade.  To  recommend  and  distinguish  me  from  the 
vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after  me.  But  to  speak  the  truth, 
what  persuaded  me  most  to  this  disguise  was,  because  I  heard  an 
intriguing  lady  say,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unani- 
mously assented  to  it,  that  she  loved  to  converse  with  8uch,  for 
that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made  choice  of 
that  shape.  At  length,  when  the  long  wished  for  evening  came, 
which  was  to  open  to  us  such  vast  scenes  of  pleasure,  1  repaired 
to  the  place  appointed  about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature 
turned  top-side  turvy;  women  changed  into  men,  and  men  into 
women,  children  in  leading-strings  seven  foot  high,  courtiers  trans- 
formed  into  clowns,  ladies  of  the  night  into  saints,  people  of  the 
first  quality  into  beasts  or  birds,  gods  or  goddesses ;  1  fancied  I 
had  all  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  before  me.  Among  these  were 
several  monsters  to  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  give  a  name ; 


•worse 


Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  ft-ar  conceiv'd, 
Gorgous,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. — Milton. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  first  room  I  met  with  one  dressed  in  m 
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shroud.     Tliia  put  me  ia  mind  of  the  old  euBtom  of  apiring  up 
death'?  head  at  a  feast.     I  vaa  a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and 
asked  the  gentleman  whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  wae  fitcosi-    , 
pan;  for  such  an  assembly ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he  was  one  who 
loved  bia  money,  and  that  he  considered  this  dress  would  serve 
him  another  time.     This  walking  corse  was  followed  by  a  gigan- 
tic woman  with  a  high  crowned  hat,  that  stood  up  like  a  steeple 
over  the  heads  of  the  whole  assembly.     I  then  chanced   to  tread 
Qpon  the  foot  of  a  female  quaker,  tfl  all  outwnrd  appearance ;  but 
was   Hurpriacd   to   hear   her   cry  out,   '  D — n   you,   you   son  of  a 
,'  upon  which  I  immediately  rebuked  her,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, resuming  her  character,  '  Verily,  (says  she)  I  was  to  blame,    ' 
but  thou  hast  bruised  me  sorely.'     A  few  moments  after  this  ; 
venture,  I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down"  by  a  shepherdesH, 
for  having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her 
sides.     She  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me  with  a  very 
masculine  voice ;  but  I  was  timely  taken  off  by  a  Presbyte 
parson,  who  told  me  in  a  very  soft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  w 
pretty  fellow,  and  that  he  would  meet  me  tn  Spring-garden 
morrow  night     The  nest  object   I  saw  was  a  chimney-sweeper,   | 
made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  (with  a  huge  diamond  ii 
month)  making  love  to  a  butterfly.     On  a  sudden  I  found  myself   | 
among  a  flock  of  bats,  owls,  and  lawyers  :  but  what  took  up  i 
attention  most  waa,  one  dressed  in  white  feathers  that  represented 
a  swan.     He  would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among  the  fait 
sex,  and,   indeed,  was   the  most  unlucky   bird   in   the  company. 
I  was  then  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  running  footman,  but  as 
liie  what  be  appeared  to  he,  a  Turkish  emperor 
in  the  ear,  desiring  me  to  use  him  civilly,  for  that 


I  treated  him 
whispered  me 


•  I  had  like  io  hmm  been  knocktd  down.     Tlie  pas 


fliea  the  time  of  beiitg  htnctrd  do  m  U 
"  I  hiui  like  li'  bf  knoiJail  duim.' 


hadmhadUkt, 


resenl,     il  aliunli,  lli«o,  he  — 


il  v/as,  Lia  master.     I  was  here  iaterrupted  bj  tlic  faraoiiH  1 
Ggure  of  a  woman,  hung  wUL    little  loukbg-glajiaee.     She  L 
^reat  man;  that  Mloweii  iier  oa  ahe  pasHed  by  me,  but  I  w*ut4li^ 
not  have  her  value  herself  upon  that  account,  since  it  ivas  plu 
the;  did  nut  follow  so  Diuch  to  look  upon  her  as  to  see  themselves. 
The  uext  I  observed  was  a  nun  making  an  aesignatiou  with  a  hca- 
tbou  god,  for  I  beard  them  mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Covent- 
GardetL     I  was  by  this  time  exceeding  but,  and  thirsty,  so  that 
I  made  the  best  of  mj  way  to  the  place  where  wine  was  dealt 
about  in  great  quantities.     I  Lad  no  sooner  presented  myself  be- 
fore the  table,  but  a  magician,  seeing  me,  made  a.  eirule  over  my  i 
head  with  bis  wand,  and  seemed  to  do  me  homage.     I  was  at  K  J 
loss  to  account  for  his  behaviour ;  until  I  recollected  who  I  wu !  I 
tbis,  however,  drew  tlie  eyes  of  the  servants  upon  rae,  and  imm»-  J 
diately  procured  me  a  glass  of  eicellerjt  Cbarapaign.     The  mag^!  -] 
an  adust  and  dry  constitution ;  i 
lother  refroshiiig  glass,  adding  withal,  ^ 
Er.     I  took  it  in  mj  band,  and  drank  i 
3  so  enlivened  mo,  that  I  led  him  hj  i 
m,  where  we  danced  a  cigadoon  toge>  1 
Sciuft*  I 


clan  said  I  was  a  spirit  of 
desired  that  I  might  have  a 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimm 
it  off  to  the  magician.  Thi 
the  hand   into  the  next  roo 


i  tap  I 


tber.  I  was  here  a  little  offended  at  a  jackanapes  of  a 
mouoh,  that  cried  out,  '  Avaunt  Satan  1'  and  gave  me  a  11' 
on  my  left  shoulder,  with  the  end  of  his  lath  eword.  \e 
considering  how  I  ought  to  resent  this  affront,  a  wcll-sl  aped  per- 
eon  that  stood  at  my  left-hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  bellmaa,  cried 
3ut  with  a  suitable  voice,  '  Past  twelve  a  clock,'  This  put  me  ia 
mind  of  bed-time  ;  aeeordiugly  I  made  my  way  towards  the  dooFi  , 
but  was  intercepted  by  an  Indian  king,  a  tall,  slender  youth.  J 
dressed  up  in  a  most  beautiful  party-coloured  plumage. 
garded  my  habit  very  attentively ;  and  after  having  turned  ine'J 
about  once  or  twice,  asked  me  whom  I  had  been  tempting ;  •If' I 
luldnot  ttll  what  wa&  the  matter  with  me,  hut  my  heart  leapeA  i 


as  soon  as  he  touclied  me,  aod  was  still  in  greater  dii 
toy  heariug  Lis  voice.  Id  short,  I  fouod,  after  a  little  disi 
with  hiiD,  that  his  ludiaii  majesty  was  my  dear  Leonora,  who 
knowing  the  disguise  I  had  put  ou,  would  uot  let  me  pass  by  her 
nnobserred.  Her  awkward  nianlines.s  made  me  guess  at  her  sex, 
and  her  own  conression  quickly  let  me  know  the  rest.  This  maa- 
querode  did  more  for  me  than  a  twelvemonth's  courtship  ;  for  it 
inspired  her  with  Buoh  tender  sentiments  that  I  married  her  the 
next  morning. 

"  How  happy  I  Bhall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a  masquerade, 
I  cannot  jet  tell ;  but  I  have  reason  to  hope  the  best,  Leonora 
baring  assured  me  it  was  the  first  and  shall  be  the  last  time  of 
her  appearing  at  such  an  entertainment. 

"  And  now,  sir,  hjiviug  given  you  the  history  of  this  strange 
evening,  whieh  looks  rather  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my 
request  to  you,  that  yon  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  dissertation 
on  masquerades  in  general,  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are 
useful  to  the  public,  and  consequently  how  far  they  ought  to  be 
eucourBged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very  odd  accidents 
that  have  happened  upon  this  occasion,  as  in  particular,  of  a  law- 
yer's being  now  bigbeilied,  who  was  present  at  the  first  of  tliesa 
entertainmcats  ;  not  to  mention  (what  is  still  more  strange]  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk- 
maid ;  but  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  there  ib  such  a  confusion 
of  sei,  age,  and  quality,  men  are  apt  to  report  rather  what  might 
have  happened,  than  what  really  came  to  pass.  Without  giving 
credit  therefore  to  any  of  these  rumours,  I  shall  only  renew  my 
petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  as  your  opinion  at  large  of 
these  matters,  and  am, 

"  Ldcifkk,  " 
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-libelli  Stoici  IntAT  aerioos 


Jaoere  pulvillos  amant — Hoik 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought  a  proper 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune. 
Since  they  have  the  same  improvable  minds  as  the  male  part  of 
the  species,  why  should  they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same 
methods  ?  why  should  reason  be  left  to  itself  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  be  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other? 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more  adapted  to 
the  female  world,  than  to  the  male.  As  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause they  have  more  spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a 
more  sedentary  life.  Their  employments  are  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, and  not  like  those  of  the  other  sex,  which  are  often  incon- 
sistent with  study  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady,  the 
Lady  Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one  summer,  furnished  a  gallery  with 
chairs  and  couches  of  her  own  and  her  daughters*  working ;  and 
at  the  same  time  heard  all  Dr.  Tillotson's  Sermons  twice  over. 
It  is  always  the  custom  for  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while 
tb^  others  are  at  work  ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is  not 
at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  I  was  mightily  pleased, 
the  other  day,  to  find  them  all  busy  in  preserving  several  fruits 
of  the  season,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of  them,  reading 
over  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.*  It  was  very  entertaining  to  me 
to  see  them  dividing  their  speculations  between  jellies  and  stars, 
and  making  a  sudden  transition  from  the  sun  to  an  apricot,  or 
from  the  Copernican  system  to  the  figure  of  a  cheese-cake. 

A  second  reason  why  women  should  apply  themselves  to  U8(»- 

^  Fontenelle'a  celebrated  dialogue — ^De  la  Plurality  dee  Mondea,  which 
Sas  been  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Addison's  models  in  the  DialoguM 
•u  Medals — though  no  tw<?  authors  can  be  more  unlike. — G. 


iwledge  rather  tbaii  men,  is,  because  they  have  tlie  uatara. 
F  flpeech  iu  greuter  perfection.  Since  they  have  so  excel- 
1  cof.ia  verborum,  or  pleuty  of  worda,  it  ia 
J  shonld  uot  put  it  to  some  use.  If  the  female  tongue 
n  motion,  why  sliould  it  not  be  set  to  go  right  ?  Could 
diwjourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun,  it  might  divert  them 
jUblisbing  the  faults  of  their  neighbours  :  could  they  talk 
9  different  a.'^peets  and  conjuDctions  of  the  planets,  they 
e  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  oglings  and  clandestine 
In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matters  of  fact 
B  and  scienccfi,  it  would  now  and  then  be  of  great  ease 

giftoother  reason  why  those,  especially  who  are  women 
llOiild  apply  themscWes  to  letters  ;  namely,  because 
a  are  generally  strangers  to  them. 

y  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in  a  family 

^rt,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go  into  a,  great  house, 

),  there  is  not  a  siDgle  person  that  can  spell,  unless 

e  butler,  or  one  of  the  footmen.    What  a  figure 

r  likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both  by  father 

1  the  histories  of  femous  women,  we  find  many 

|Aen  of  this  sex.     Nay,  we  find  that  several 

ished  tliemselves  in  those  sects  of  philo- 

L  nlinost  repugiiant  to  their  natures.     There 

mlo  Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  of 

gBted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  the  dis- 

r  to\igue  five  years  together.     I  need  not 

■'was  a  stoio  in  petticoats  ;  nor  Hipparchia, 

f  who  arrived  at  sueh  a  perfection  in  her 
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studies  that  she  conversed  with  her  husband,  or  man-planter,  io 
broad  day-light,  and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not  as  we  are 
men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings 
the  female  world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.  We 
ought  to  consider  in  this  particular,  not  what  is  the  sex,  but 
what  is  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  At  least,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow  me,  that  a  female  philosopher  is  not  bo  ab< 
surd  a  character,  and  so  opposite  to  the  sex,  as  a  female  game- 
ster ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pass  away 
half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards  or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  stores  of 
useful  learning.  This,  therefore,  is  another  reason  why  I  would 
recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to  the  female  world,  that 
tbey  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie 
upon  their  hands. 

I  might  also  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers,  that  several 
of  their  sex,  who  have  improved  their  minds  by  books  and  litera- 
ture, have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and 
fortune.  A  neighbouring  nation  may  at  this  time  furnish  us 
with  a  very  remarkable  instance*  of  this  kind,  but  I  shall  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  history  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very 
signal  example  to  my  present  purpose. 

The  emperor  Theodosius  being  about  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  and  designing  to  take  a  wife,  desired  his  sister  Pulcheria 

sued  too  far,  has  led  him  out  of  his  subject.    He  was  sensible  of  the  escape, 
and  returns  to  it  again,  thou^^h  not  with  the  best  grace,  in  what  follows. 

*  Madam  Maintenon. — ^The  character  of  this  lady  was  but  imperfectly 
known  at  that  time.  We  now  understand  that  she  was  the  most  yirtuoofl^ 
as  well  as  the  most  ucconiplished  woman,  in  the  world. 

[If  the  learned  bishop  had    been  given  to  satire,  the  last  seDtene« 

might  have  been  taken  for  irony.     The  intiraHte  friend  of  Ninon  de  1*  En- 

clos,  and  protegee  and  rival  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  can  hardly  b^  said  to 

'lave  been  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  th<^  world ;  though  her  accitraplish' 

ments  were  unquestionably  greats  nnd  her  suV  lequent  virtue  highly  exem» 

plary.— G.] 


I 

I 
I 


Mid  his  friend  Paulious  to  scarcL  hie  whole  empire  for  a  woman 
of  the  most  eiiiuisite  beauty  and  highest  aocomplishmenta.  In 
the  midat  of  thia  aearcli,  Atheuuis,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  herself  Her  father,  who  waa  au  eminent  philosopher  of 
Athens,  and  had  bred  her  ap  in  ull  the  learning  of  that  place,  at 
his  death  left  hor  but  a  very  small  portion,  in  which  also  sho 
goffered  great  hardships  from,  the  injustice  of  her  two  brothers. 
This  forced  ber  upon  a  journey  to  ConBtantinaple,  where  she 
had  a  relation  who  represented  her  ease  to  Pulcheria,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  redress  from  the  emperor.  By  this  means,  that 
Tetigiona  prinoess  became  acquainted  with  Atbcnais,  whom  she 
found  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under 
B  long  course  of  philosophy  in  the  strictest  virtue,  and  most  un- 
spotted innocence.  Pulcheria  was  charmed  with  her  conversa- 
tion, and  immediately  made  her  reports  to  the  emperor,  her 
brother  Thcodosius.  The  character  she  gave  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him,  that  he  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away 
immediately  to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he 
found  her  beauty  and  her  conversation  beyond  the  highest  ide» 
he  had  framed  of  them.  Eta  friend  Faulinus  converted  her  to 
Christianity,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Eudoeia  ;  after  which 
the  emperor  publicly  espoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
in  his  marriage  which  he  promised  himself  from  such  a  virtuoufl 
and  learned  bride.'  She  not  only  forgave  tlie  injuries  which  her 
two  brothers  had  done  her,  but  raised  them  to  great  honours ; 
and  by  several  works  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary 
life,  made  herself  so  dear  to  the  whole  empire,  that  she  had  many 
statues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is  celebrated  bj  the  fathers  oi 
;he  church  as  the  ornament  of  her  sex. 

'  Not  altogether  egrraot.     She  qiiarpelleil  wilh  Pulehei.s.  aud  pMied 
tb<  lait  Biztaen  yenn  of  her  life  in  emle  aud  dttgraca. — Q. 
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Magni  formim  laboHt 


Ore  trahit  qaodcnnqae  potest,  atque  addit  aoeiro, 
Queni  nruit  baud  ii^arn,  ao  non  Incaata  faturi. 
Qiue,  simul  tnversaui  oontristat  Aqaariua  annum, 
Kon  usquain  prorepit,  A  lllis  utitur  ante 
QuAsitia  patlena  Hob. 

• 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  supposed  a  mole-hill,  inhabited 
by  pismires  or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  earth,  peopled  by 
human  creatures.  This  supposition  will  not  appear  too  forced 
or  strained  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  these  little  insects,  in  order  to  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious  subject,  as 
it  was  published  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
since  translated  into  English.  I  must  confess  I  was  never  in  my 
life  better  entertained  than  with  this  narrative,  which  is  of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority. 

**  In  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty  for  a  long 
time,  there  was  upon  a  window  a  box  full  of  earth,  two  foot  deep, 
and  fit  to  keep  flowers  in.  That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long 
uncultivated ;  and  therefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaster,  and 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
from  the  walls,  which,  together  with  the  earth  formerly  imbibed 
with  water,  made  a  kind  of  a  dry  and  barren  soil.  That  place 
lying  to  the  south,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
besides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  most  delightful 
fipot  of  ground  for  ants  ;  and  therefore  they  had  made  three  nests 
there,  without  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  men  build  cities  in 
fruitful  and  convenient  places,  near  springs  and  rivers. 

"  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers,  I  took  a  view  of 
that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the  garden  into  that  buX  • 
but  casting  my  eyes  upon  the  ants,  continually  taken  up  with  a 
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thousand  cares,  very  inconsiderable  with  respect  tc  as,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  more  worthy 
of  my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world.  I  quickly 
removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  restorer  of  that  little 
commonwealth.  This  was  the  only  thing  they  wanted ;  for  their 
policy,  and  the  order  observed  among  them,  are  more  perfect 
than  those  of  the  wisest  republics :  and  therefore  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  unless  a  new  legislator  should  attempt  to  change 
the  form  of  their  government. 

'^  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all  sorts  of  conve« 
niences.  I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing  that  might  be 
troublesome  to  them ;  and  frequently  visited  my  ants,  and  studied 
all  their  actions.  Being  used  to  go  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to 
see  them  work  in  a  moonshiny  night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get 
up  in  the  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labors.  I  always  found 
some  going  up  and  down,  and  very  busy :  one  would  think  that 
they  never  sleep.  Every  body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  the  day-time,  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  corn  which  they 
keep  under  ground  in  the  night :  those  who  have  seen  ant-hillocks 
have  easily  perceived  those  small  heaps  of  corn  about  their  nests. 
What  surprised  me  at  first  was,  that  my  ants  never  brought  ^ut 
their  corn,  but  in  the  night  when  the  moon  did  shine,  and  kept  it 
underground  in  the  day-time ;  which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had 
seen,  and  saw  still  practised  by  those  insects  in  other  places.  I 
quickly  found  out  the  reason  of  it :  there  was  a  pigeon-house  not 
far  from  thence :  pigeons  and  birds  would  have  eaten  their  corn, 
if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the  day-time :  it  is  highly  probable 
they  knew  it  by  experience  ;  and  I  frequently  found  pigeons  and 
birds  in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  the  morning.  I  quickly 
delivered  them  from  those  robbers :  I  frighted  the  birds  away 
with  some  pieces  of  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  over  the 
window.     As  for  th?  pigeons,  I  drove  them  away  several  times 
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and  when  they  perceived  that  the  place  was  more  frequented 
than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again.  What  is  most  admira- 
ble, and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not  know  it  by 
experience,  is,  that  those  ants  knew,  some  days  after,  that  they 
bad  nothing  to  fear,  and  began  to  lay  out  their  com  in  the  sua 
However,  I  perceived  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  being  out 
of  all  danger ;  for  they  durst  not  bring  out  their  provisions  all 
at  once,  but  by  degrees,  first  in  a  small  quantity,  and  without 
any  great  order,  that  they  might  quickly  carry  them  away  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  watching,  and  looking  every  way.  At 
last,  being  persuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they  brought 
out  all  their  com,  almost  every  day,  and  in  good  order,  and  car- 
ried it  in  at  night. 

"There  is  a  straight  hole  in* every  ant*s-nest,  about  half  an 
inch  deep;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a  place  where  they 
have  their  magazine,  which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  from 
that  where  they  rest  and  eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
an  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest 
all  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds,  as  I  have 
observed  a  thousand  times,  would  fill  up  her  magazine,  and  mix 
her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordure. 

"  The  corn  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot  under  ground, 
if  those  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  bite  ofif  all 
the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up ;  and,  therefore,  the  corn  that  has 
lain  in  their  nests  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may  easily 
make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that  there  is  no  bud 
in  their  corn.  But*lhough  the  bud  be  bitten  off,  there  remains 
another  inconvenience,  that  corn  must  needs  swell  and  rot  under 
ground ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  use  for  the  nourishment 
of  ants.  Those  insects  prevent  that  inconvenience  by  ^heii 
labour  and  industry,  and  contriye  the  matter  so,  that  con  will 
keep  as  dry  in  their  nests  as  in  our  granaries. 
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"  They  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry  arth,  which  they 
bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and  place  them  round  to  heat 
them  in  the  sun.  Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth 
in  her  pincers,  lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches 
another.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  see  a 
vast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry  earth,  heaped  up  round 
the  hole.  They  lay  their  corn  under  ground  upon  that  earth, 
and  cover  it  with  the  same.  They  performed  this  work  almost 
every  day,  during  the  heat  of  th6  sun ;  and  though  the  sun  went 
from  the  window,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  did  not  remove  their  corn,  and  their  particles  of  earth, 
because  the  ground  was  very  hot,  till  the  heat  was  over. 

"  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals  should  use  sand, 
or  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  rather  than  take  so  much 
pains  about  dry  earth ;  I  answer,  that  upon  such  an  occasion, 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  earth  heated  in  the  sun.  Corn 
does  not  keep  upon  sand ;  besides,  a  grain  of  corn  that  is  cut, 
being  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small  sandy  parti- 
cles that  could  not  easily  come  out.  To  which  I  add,  that  sand 
consists  of  such  small  particles,  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them 
up  one  after  another ;  and,  therefore,  those  insects  are  seldom  to 
be  seen  near  rivers,  or  in  a  very  sandy  ground. 

"  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  the  least  moist- 
ness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a  kind  of 
mastich,  which  those  insects  could  not  divide.  Those  particles 
sticking  together,  could  not  come  out  of  any  ant's  nest,  and  would 
spoil  its  symmetry. 

**  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles  of  earth,  they 
bring  out  their  corn  after  the  same  manner,  and  place  it  round 
that  earth :  thus  one  may  see  two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole, 
one  of  dry  earth,  and  the  other  of  corn ;  and  then  they  fetch  out 
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a  remaiuder  of  dry  eartL,  on  which,  doub  less,  their  com  wai 
laid  up. 

'^  Those  iusects  never  go  about  this  work  but  when  the 
weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  vcrj  hot  I  observed,  that  those 
little  animals  having  one  day  brought  out  their  eom  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed  it,  against  their  usual  custom, 
before  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  sun  being  very  hot,  and  sky 
very  clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reason  for  it.  But  half  an  hoar 
after,  the  sky  began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  fell  a  small  rain, 
which  the  ants  foresaw ;  whereas  the  Milan  almanac  had  foretold 
that  there  would  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

'^  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particu- 
larly consider,  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.  I  went  very 
frequently  into  that  garret :  there  was  some  old  com  in  it ;  and 
because  every  grain  was  not  alike,  I  observed  that  they  chose  the 
best 

'*  I  know,  by  several  experiments,  that  those  little  animals 
take  great  care  to  provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can 
find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the  best ;  but  they  can  make  shifl 
without  it.  When  they  can  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye,  oats 
millet;  and  even  crumbs  of  bread,  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless 
it  be  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  when  nothing  else  can  be 
had. 

"  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of  ^eir  fore- 
cast and  industry,  I  put  a  small  heap  of  wheat  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  where  they  kept :  and  to  prevent  their  fetching  com  out  of 
the  garret,  I  shut  up  the  window,  and  stopt  all  the  holes.  Though 
ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers ;  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had  put  some  com  in  that 
room.  I  perceived,  for  several  days,  that  they  were  very  much 
perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provisions.     I 

not  willing,  for  some  time,  to  make  them  more  easy ;  for  I 
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had  a  mind  to  know  whether  they  would  at  last  find  out  the 
treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether  smelling 
enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment.  Thus 
they  were  some  time  in  great  trouble,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains :  they  went  up  and  down  a  great  way,  looking  out  for  some 
grains  of  c  }rn :  they  were  sometimes  disappointed,  and  sometimes 
they  did  not  like  their  corn,  after  many  long  and  painful  excur- 
sions. What  appeared  to  me  wonderful,  was,  that  none  of  them 
came  home  without  bringing  SDmething:  one  brought  a  grain  of 
wheat,  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth, 
if  she  could  get  nothing  else. 

'*  The  window,  upon  which  those  ants  had  made  their  settle- 
ment, looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  two  stories  high.  Some 
went  to  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth 
story,  in  quest  of  some  corn.  It  was  a  very  hard  journey  for 
them,  especially  when  they  came  home  loaded  with  a  pretty  large 
grain  of  corn,  which  must  needs  be  a  heavy  burthen  for  an  ant^ 
and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The  bringing  of  that  grain  from 
the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  nest,  took  up  four  hours,  where- 
by one  may  judge  of  the  strength,  and  prodigious  labour  of  those 
little  animals.  It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as 
hard  as  a  man,  who  should  carry  a  very  heavy  load  on  his  shoul- 
ers,  almost  every  day,  for  the  space  of  four  leagues.  It  is  true, 
those  insects  do  not  take  so  much  pains  upon  a  flat  ground ;  but 
then  how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a 
grain  of  corn  to  the  second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her 
head  downwards,  and  her  backside  upwards  ?  None  can  have  a 
true  notion  of  it,  unless  they  see  those  little  animals  at  work  in 
such  a  situation.  The  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most  con- 
venient places,  are  a  plain  indication  of  their  weariness.  Some 
of  them  were  strangely  perplexed,  and  could  nut  ge*;  to  their 
journey's  ^nd.     In  such  a  case,  the  strongest  ant-s,  cr  those  that 
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are  not  so  weary,  haTing  carried  tbeir  com  to  their  nest,  cain€ 
down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
down  with  tbeir  load,  when  they  are  almost  come  home  :  when 
this  happens,  they  seldom  lose  their  com,  but  carry  it  up  again. 
''  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large  grain  of  wheat 
with  incredible  pains :  when  she  came  to  the  box  where  the  nest 
was,  she  made  so  much  haste,  that  she  fell  down  with  her  load, 
after  a  very  laborious  march :  such  an  unlucky  accident  would 
have  vexed  a  philosopher.  I  went  down,  and  found  her  with  the 
same  corn  in  her  paws  :  she  was  ready  to  climb  up  again.  The 
same  misfortune  happened  to  her  three  times:  sometimes  she  fell 
in  the  middle  of  her  way,  and  sometimes  higher ;  but  she  never 
let  go  her  hold,  and  was  not  discouraged.  At  last,  her  strength 
failed  her :  she  stopped ;  and  another  ant  helped  her  to  carry  her 
load,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that 
an  ant  can  carry.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  corn  slips  out 
of  their  paws,  when  they  are  climbing  up :  they  take  hold  of  it 
again,  when  they  can  find  it ;  otherwise  they  look  for  another,  or 
take  something  else,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  their  nest  with- 
out bringing  something :  this  I  have  experimented,  by  taking 
at^ay  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  those  experiments 
may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  patience  enough  :  they 
do  not  require  so  great  a  patience  as  that  of  ants ;  but  few  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  it." 
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Qo  to  the  ant,  thou  dnggurd ;  consider  ber  ways,  and  b«  wise.— Solomoh. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in  order  to 
quicken  human  industry,  Providence  has  so  contrived  it,  that 


I 

I 


3Tir  daily  fi'oJ.  is  not  to  be  procured  without  nmea  ptins  and 
Uboar.  Tiic  aliase  of  birds  and  beasts,  tbe  aeverul  arts  of  BsLiug, 
with  all  tbe  different  kinds  of  agrieultore,  are  uecesaary  aeenea 
of  bufiinesa,  and  give  etuployment  to  the  greatest  part  of  oiaukiud. 
If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find  all  itu  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  painful  and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  neces- 
lary  sabBiHtence  for  themselves,  or  those  that  grow  np  under 
tbeni :  the  preservation  of  tlieir  being  ia  the  wljole  business  of  it. 
An  idle  man  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  creation.  All 
nature  is  busy  about  him;  every  animal  he  sees  reproaohes  him. 
Let  such  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  burthen  or  dead  weight  upon  the 
species,  and  oontrihutes  nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  com- 
monweaUh,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  consider 
that  instinct  with  which  Providence  iiaa  endowed  the  ant,  and  by 
which  is  exhibited  an  example  of  industry  to  rational  oreaturea. 
This  is  set  forth  under  many  surprising  instances  in  the  paper  of 
yesterday,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  Qarrative,  which  in  as 
follows : 

"  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shift  for  a  livelihood, 
when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret  out  of  which  they  used  to  fetch 
fheir  provisions.  At  last,  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  they  could  disoover  the  email  heap  of  com  which  I 
had  laid  up  for  them,  I  resolved  to  shew  it  to  them. 

"  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  industry  could  reach,  I  con- 
trived an  expedient,  which  had  good  success  :  the  thing  will 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  never  considered,  that  all  animals 
of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a  society,  are  more  knowing  than 
others.  I  tfiok  one  of  the  largest  auts,  and  threw  her  upon  that 
small  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  so  glad  to  find  herself  at  liberty, 
that  she  rau  away  to  her  nest,  without  carrying  off  a  grain ;  but 
vhe  observed  it:  tor  an  hoar  after,  all  my  anta  had  notice  giran 
'them  of  such  a  provision ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them  very  busy  in 
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carrying  away  the  corn  I  Lad  laid  up  in  the  rooji.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge,  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  that  they  have  a  par 
ticular  way  of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  one  another: 
for  otherwise,  how  could  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that 

• 

there  was  corn  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exhausted ;  and  I 
put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  to  know  the  true  extent  of 
their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but 
they  lay  up  provisions  against  the  winter :  we  read  it  in  holy 
scripture ;  a  thousand  experiments  teach  us  the  same ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that  shews  the 
contrary 

'^  I  have  said  before,  that  there  were  three  ants-nests  in  that 
box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  I  may  say  so,  three  different 
cities,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  observing  the  same  order 
and  the  same  customs.  However,  there  was  this  difference,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  those  holes  seemed  to  be  more  knowing 
and  industrious  than  their  neighbours.  The  ants  of  that  nest 
were  disposed  in  a  better  order  ;  their  corn  was  finer ;  they  had 
a  greater  plenty  of  provisions ;  their  nest  was  furnished  with 
more  inhabitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  stronger :  it  was  the 
principal  and  the  capital  nest.  Nay,  I  observed  that  those  ants 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  had  some  pre-eminence 
over  them. 

"  Though  the  box-full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had  made 
their  settlement,  was  generally  free  fVom  rain;  yet  it  rained 
sometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind  blew.  It  was  a  great  in- 
convenience for  those  insects  :  ants  are  afraid  of  water;  and  when 
they  go  a  great  way  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by 
the  rain,  they  shelter  themselves  under  some  tile,  or  something 
clse^  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain  is  over.  The  ants  of 
the  principal  nest  found  out  a  wonderful  expedient  to  keep  out 
the  rain    there  was  a  small  piece  of  a  fiat  slate,  which  they  laid 
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over  the  hole  of  their  nest,  in  the  day-time,  whtn  they  foresaw  it 
would  rain,  and  almost  every  night.  Above  fifty  of  those  little 
animals,  especially  the  strongest,  surrounded  that  piece  of  slate, 
and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonderful  order :  they  removed  it  in 
the  morning ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  966 
those  little  wimals  about  such  a  work.  They  had  made  the 
ground  uneven  about  their  nest,  insomuch,  that  the  slate  did  not 
lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage  underneath.  The  ants  of 
the  two  other  nests  did  not  so  well  succeed  in  keeping  out  the 
rain ;  they  laid  over  their  holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  dry 
plaster,  one  upon  the  other ;  but  they  were  still  troubled  with 
the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair 
the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  insects  are  so  frequently 
to  be  found  under  tiles,  where  they  settle  themselves  to  avoid 
the  rain.  Their  nests  are  at  all  times  covered  with  those  tiles, 
without  any  incumbrance,  and  they  lay  out  their  corn  and  their 
dry  earth  in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may  see  every  day. 
I  took  care  to  cover  the  two  ants-nests  that  were  troubled  with 
the  rain :  as  for  the  capital  nest,  there  was  no  need  of  exercising 
my  charity  towards  it. 

'*  M.  de  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Siam,  that  in  a 
certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open  to  great  inunda- 
tions, all  the  ants  make  their  settlements  upon  trees :  no  ants- 
nests  are  to  be  seen  any  where  else.  I  need  not  insert  here  what 
that  author  says  about  those  insects :  you  may  see  his  relation. 

"  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made  upon  the 
same  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants-nests.  I  undertook  to 
make  a  fourth,  and  went  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  a 
comer  of  a  kind  of  a  terrace,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
box,  I  found  a  hole  swarming  with  ants  much  larger  than  all 
those  I  had  already  seen  ;  but  they  were  not  so  well  provided 
with  o^rn,  nor  under  so  good  a  government.     I  made  a  hol6  in 
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the  box  like  that  of  an  ants-nest,  and  laid,  as  it  were,  toe  founda* 
tioDS  of  a  m  w  cit j.  Afterwards,  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  coold 
oat  of  the  nest  in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give 
them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box ;  and  because  I  was  afraid  they 
would  return  to  the  terrace,  I  destroyed  their  old  nest,  pouring 
boiling  water  into  the  hole,  to  kill  those  ants  that  remained  in  it 
In  the  next  place,  I  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that  were 
in  the  bottle ;  but  none  of  tbem  would  stay  in  it :  they  went 
away  in  less  than  two  hours ;  which  made  me  believe,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  fourth  settlement  in  my  box. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over  the  terrace, 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  antsnest  which  I  had  de 
stroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.  I  resolved  then  to  destroy  it 
entirely,  and  to  settle  those  ants  in  my  box.  To  succeed  in  my 
design,  I  put  some  gunpowder  and  brimstone  into  their  hole,  and 
sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  overthrown ;  and 
then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could  get,  into  the  place  which 
I  designed  for  them.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and 
it  rained  all  night ;  and  therefore  they  remained  in  the  new  hole 
all  that  time.  In  the  morning,  when  the  rain  was  over,  most  of 
them  went  to  repair  their  old  habitation ;  but,  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable by  reason  of  the  smell  of  the  powder  and  brimstone 
which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place 
I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew  acquainted  with 
their  neighbours,  and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  assistance 
out  of  their  holes.  As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but 
themselves  were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolabl'^  laws 
established  among  those  animals. 

"  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nest  but  her  own ;  and 
if  she  should  venture  to  do  it,  she  would  be  turned  out,  and  se- 
verely punished.  I  have  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  to 
put  her  into  another ;  but  she  quickly  came  out,  being  warmJy 
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pursued  by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I  tried  the  sauie  experi- 
ment several  times  with  the  same  ant ;  but  at  last  the  other  ants 
grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  somo 
ants  w  ith  mj  fingers,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  another  hole : 
stopping  all  the  passages  to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  nest. 
It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole  :  many  a 
man  would  not  be  so  cautious,  and  would  throw  himself  out  of 
the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he  were  pursued  by  assassins.  But 
the  ants  I  am  speaking  of,  avoided  going  into  any  other  hole  but 
their  own,  and  rather  tried  all  other  ways  of  making  their  escape. 
They  never  fled  into  another  nest,  but  at  the  last  extremity : 
and  sometimes  rather  chose  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often  experi 
enced.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inviolable  custom  among  those  insects, 
not  to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own.  They  do  not  exer 
cise  hospitality ;  but  they  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out 
of  their  holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a 
neighbouring  nest ;  and  those  that  live  in  it  carry  them  in. 

"  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  trade  among  themselves ;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  those  insects  are  not  for  lending ;  I  know  the  con- 
trary :  they  lend  their  com ;  they  make  exchanges ;  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  one  another ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
more  time  and  patience  would  have  enabled  me  to  observe  a 
thousand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than  what  I  have 
mentioned.  For  instance,  how  they  lend,  and  recover  their  loans ; 
whether  it  be  in  the  same  quantity,  or  with  usury ;  whether  they 
pay  the  strangers  that  work  for  them,  <&c.  I  do  not  think  it 
impossible  to  examine  all  those  things ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern  themselves :  per- 
haps such  a  knowledge  might  be  of  some  use  to  us. 

"  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  body,  as  it 
18  reported  of  bees :  their  only  fear  proceeds  from  birds,  which 
flometimeB  eat  their  corn  when  they  lay  it  out  in  the  sun ;  but 
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they  keep  it  under  ground,  when  they  are  afraid  of  thieves.  It 
is  said,  that  some  birds  eat  them ;  but  I  never  saw  any  instance 
of  it  They  are  also  infested  by  small  worms;  but  they  turn 
them  out)  and  kill  them.  I  observed,  that  they  punished  those 
ants,  which  probably  had  been  wanting  to  their  duty  :  nay,  some- 
times they  killed  them ;  which  they  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Three  or  four  ants  fell  upon  one,  and  pulled  her  several 
ways  until  she  was  torn  in  pieces.  Generally  speaking,  they 
live  very  quietly ;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  have  a  very  se- 
vere discipline  among  themselves,  to  keep  so  good  an  order ;  or 
that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have  no  occasion  for 
any  discipline. 

'*  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  commonwealth  ? 
Every  thing  is  common  among  them ;  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
any  where  else.  Bees,  of  which  we  are  told  so  many  wonderful 
things,  have  each  of  them  a  hole  in  their  hives ;  their  honey  is 
their  own ;  every  bee  minds  her  own  concerns.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  other  animals:  they  frequently  fight,  to  deprive  one 
another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  so  with  ants ;  they  have  noth- 
ing of  their  own  :  a  grain  of  corn  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is 
deposited  in  a  common  stock :  it  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use, 
but  for  the  whole  community  :  there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
private  and  a  common  interest.  An  ant  never  works  for  herself^ 
but  for  the  society. 

*^  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care  and  indus- 
try find  out  a  remedy  for  it ;  nothing  discourages  them.  If  you 
destroy  their  nests,  they  will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body 
may  easily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  hab- 
itations, without  destroying  the  inhabitants ;  for,  as  long  as  there 
vtQ  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground. 

*^  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  Mercury  has  hitb- 
«riO  proved  a  mortal  poison  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  the  most 
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effectual  way  of  destroying  those  insects.  I  can  do  something 
for  them  in  this  case  :  perhaps  you  will  hear  in  a  little  time  that 
I  have  reconciled  them  to  Mercury." 


No.  158,    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

GnoislaB  hteo  Rhadamanthns  habet  dniisjtlma  regna : 
Castlgatqne,  anditque  dolos:  snbitdtqne  fateii 
Qn»  qnis  aptid  sujieros,  furto  la^tatus  inani, 
DIatulit  in  seram  cuinmissa  piacula  mortem. — Tibo. 

I  WAS  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  paper,  and  comparing  together  the  industry  of  man  with  that 
of  other  creatures ;  in  which  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  not- 
withstanding we  are  obliged  by  duty,  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant 
.employ,*  after  the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals  are  prompted 
to  it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of  them  in  this  particular 
We  are  here  the  more  inexcusable,  because  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  business  to  which  we  may  apply  ourselves.  Reason 
opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not 
capable  of  Beasts  of  prey,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  other  kinds,  ir 
their  natural  state  of  being,  divide  their  time  between  action  and 
rest.  They  are  always  at  work  or  asleep.  In  short,  their  wak- 
ing hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  seeking  after  their  food,  or  in 
consuming  it.  The  human  species  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
our  natures,  are  filled  with  complaints,  that  *  the  day  hangs  heavy 
on  them,'  that  *  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,' 
that  *  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their  time,'  with  many 
of  the  like  shameful  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths 

»  Comttant  e^nploy — he  exprewes  himself  thus,  because  constant  emploif' 
m^mL  would  hurt  the  ear.  But,  to  make  a  si  bstantive  of  tlie  veil  emplny, 
b  not  allowable  in  exact  pp  se.  He  might  have  said — to  keep  ourselvct 
eanHantiy  in  employment. 
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of  those  wbo  are  styled  reasonable  beiDgs.  How  monstrous  are 
such  expressions  among  creatures,  who  have  the  labours  of  tlie 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  pr<^r 
employments ;  who,  besides  the  business  of  their  proper  callings 
and  professions,  can  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  useful  books,  to  discourse ;  in  a 
word,  who  may  exercise  themselves  in  the  unbounded  pursuits  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  them- 
selves wiser  or  better  than  they  were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  in  this  course  of 
thought,  I  diverted  myself  with  a  book,  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  book  I  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I 
amused  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of 
the  dead,  which,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  following  dream.' 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of  the  infernal' 
regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  seated  in  his  tribunal.  On  his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper 
of  Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I  was  told  he 
sat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately 
arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mansions  assigned  them.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of  them  the  same  question, 
namely,  *  What  they  had  been  doing  ? '  Upon  this  question  being 
proposed  to  the  whole  assembly,  they  stared  one  upon  another, 
as  not  knowing  what  to  answer.  He  then  interrogated  each  of 
them  separately.  *  Madam,  (says  he,  to  the  first  of  them)  you 
have  been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years :  what  have  you  been 
doing  there  all  this  while  ?  '     '  Doing  I  (says  she)  really  I  do  not 

•  Verj;  injudicious  in  Mr.  Addison,  to  treat  such  a  subject  in  the  man 
ner  of  Liician  ;  which,  it  must  he  owned,  he  has  copied  but  too  weJl. 

[Gojoi  has  followed  up  this  vein  with  great  success  in  his  OsservAto^ 
veneto. — Q.] 
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know  what  I  have  been  doing :  I  desire  I  may  have  time  given  mfl 
to  recollect.*  After  about  half  an  bourns  pause,  she  told  him,  that 
she  had  been  playing  at  crimp ;  upon  which,  Rhadamanthus  beck- 
oned to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to   take  her  into  custody. 

*  And  you,  madam,  (says  the  judge)  that  look  with  such  a  soft 
and  languishing  air  ;  I  think  you  set  out  for  this  place  in  your 
nine  and  twentieth  year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  V ' 

*  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my  hands  (says  she)  being  taken 
up  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life  in  dressing  a  jointed  baby, 
and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  reading  plays  and  romances..' 

*  Very  well,  (says  he)  you  have  employed  your  time  to  good 
purpose.    Away  with  her.'    The  next  was  a  plain  countrywoman : 

*  Well,  mistress,  (says  Rhadamanthus)  and  what  have  you  been 
doing  ? '  *  An't  please  your  worship  (says  she)  I  did  not  live 
quite  forty  years ;  and  in  that  time  brought  my  husband  seven 
daughters,  made  him  nine  thousand  cheeses,  and  left  my  eldest 
girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  house  in  my  absence,  and  who,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  is  as  pretty  a  housewife  as  any  in  the  country,' 
Khadamanthus  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and 
ordered  the  keeper  of  Elysium  to  take  her  i|>to  his  care.  *  And 
you,  fair  lady,  (says  he)  what  have  you  been  doing  these  five  and 
thirty  years  ? '  *  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  assure  you,  sir,' 
(said  she).  '  That  is  well,  (says  he)  but  what  good  have  you  been 
doing  ?  '  The  lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  this  question,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  answer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  seize 
her  at  the  same  time ;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey 
her  to  Elysium,  the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away 
to  Erebus.  But  Khadamanthus  observing  an  ingenuous  modesty 
in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid  them  both  let  her  loose, 
and  set  her  aside  for  a  re-examination  when  he  was  more  at  lei- 
sure. An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  sour  look,  presented  her- 
self next  at  the  bar,  and  being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing; 

VOL.   IV. — 21 
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*  Truly,  (says  she)  I  lived  threescore  and  ten  years  in  a  very 
wicked  world,  and  was  so  angry  at  the  behavioar  of  a  parcel  of 
young  flirts,  that  I  passed  most  of  my  last  years  in  condemning 
the  follies  of  the  times ;  I  was  every  day  blaming  tlie  silly  con- 
duct of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  those  I  conversed  with 
from  falling  into  the  like  errors  and  miscarriages.'  *  Very  well, 
(says  Rhadamanthus,)  but  did  you  keep  the  same  watchful  eye 
over  your  own  actions  ? '  *  Why,  truly,  (says  she)  I  was  so  taken 
up  with  publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
consider  my  own.'  *  Madam,  (says  Rhadamanthus)  be  pleased  to 
file  off  to  the  left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that 
stands  behind  you.'  *  Old  gentlewoman,  (says  he)  I  think  you  are 
fourscore :  you  have  heard  the  question,  what  have  you  been  doing 
so  long  in  the  world  ? '  *  Ah,  sir  !  (says  she)  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  should  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a  firm  resolution 
to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by  an 
untimely  end.'  *  Madam,  (says  he)  you  will  please  to  follow  your 
leader ;  '  and  spying  another  of  the  same  age,  interrogated  her 
in  the  same  form.  To  which  the  matron  replied,  '  I  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  husband  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as 
in  his  youth.  I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in  my  chil- 
dren, whom  I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  if 
good.  My  eldest  son  is  blest  by  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every 
one  that  knows  him.  I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and  left  it 
much  more  wealthy  than  I  found  it.'  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew 
the  value  of  the  old  lady,  smiled  upon  her  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  keeper  of  £lysium,  who  knew  his  o£Bce,  reached  out  his  hand 
to  her.  He  no  sooner  touched  her,  but  her  wrinkles  vanished, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  A  young  womrn  observing  that 
this  oflScer,  who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elysium,  was  »o  great  a 
beautificr,  I  nged   to  be  in  his  hands,  so,  that  pressing  through 
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tlie  ^rowd,  she  was  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar.  And  be- 
ing asked  what  she  had  been  doing  the  five  and  twenty  years  that 
she  had  passed  in  the  world  ?  ^  I  have  endeavoured  (says  she) 
ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion,  to  make  myself 
lovely  and  gain  admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I  passed  my  time  in 
bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing  white-washes,  mixing  colours, 
cutting  out  patches,  consulting  my  glass,  suiting  my  complexion, 
tearing  off  my  tucker,  sinking  my  stays — '    Rhadamanthus,  with- 

• 

out  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was 
puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  person  lost  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  sound  of  a  whole  troop  of 
females  that  came  forward  laughing,  singing,  and  xlaneing.  I 
was  very  desirous  to  know  the  reception  they  would  meet  with, 
and  withal  was  very  apprehensive,  that  Rhadamanthus  would 
spoil  their  mirth :  but  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noise  grew  so 
very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the  oddness  of  this 
dream,  and  could  not  forbear  asking  my  own  heart,  what  I  was 
doing  ?  I  answered  myself,  that  I  was  writing  Guardians.  If 
my  readers  make  as  good  a  use  of  this  work  as  I  design  they 
should,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is 
vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to  them  the 
same  short  self  examination.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  considers  what  he  is  doing,  it 
will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  vicious  mo- 
ments of  life,  lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series  oi 
indifferent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  engaged  in 
those  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very 
much  alleviate  that  guilt  which  the  best  of  men  have  reason  to 
acknowledge  in  their  daily  confessions,  of  *  leaving  undone  thos« 
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things  whioh  tbey  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  those  things 
which  thej  ought  not  to  have  done.' 


No.  159.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

Prasens  Telitno  tollere  de  grada 

Mortale  corpna,  vel  sufierboe 

Yertere  Aineribus  triumphoB. — Hob.  , 

"  Having  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  in  which 
you  recommend  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  hose 
of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  much  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  and 
among  other  motives  make  use  of  this,  that  several  women, 
thus  accomplished,  have  raised  themselves  by  it  to  considerable 
posts  of  honour  and  fortune  :  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  ii> 
stance  of  this  kind,  which  many  now  living  can  testify  the  truth 
of,  and  which  I  can  assure  you  is  matter  of  fact. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  a 

gentleman,  who  was  in  a  post  that  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue, 

sufficient  to  live  very  handsomely  upon.     He  had  a  wife,  and  no 

child  but  a  daughter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 

for  one  that  could  expect  no  other  fortune  than  such  a  one  as  her 

father  could  raise  out  of  the  income  of  his  place ;  which,  as  they 

managed  it,  was  scarce  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  expences. 

Miss  Betty  had   always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and  was  hardly 

allowed  to  keep  company  but  with  those  above  her  rank ;  so  that 

It  was   no  wonder  she   grew  proud   and   haughty  towards  those 

she  looked  upon  as  her  inferiors.     There  lived  by  them  a  barber 

who  had  a  daughter  about  miss's  age,  that  could  speak  French, 

had  read  several  books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect 

unstress  of  hor  needle,  and  in  all  kinds  of  female  mamifacture 


e  was  at  tlie  Bamo  time  a  pretty,  modest,  witty  girl 
hired  to  come  to  miss  an  hour  or  two  ovory  day,  to  talk  French 
Tith  her  and  teach  hor  to  wurk,  hut  uiiss  always  triiated  her  with 
great  contempt;  and  wheu  Molly  gave  ber  any  advice,  rejected 
it  with  scorn. 

"  Ahout  the  same  time  several  young  fellows  made  their  ad- 
dressea  to  Misa  Betty,  who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
beauty,  had  they  not  been  infected  with  so  much  vanity  and  solf- 
oonceit.  Among  the  rest  was  a  plain  sober  jouag  man,  who 
loved  her  almost  to  distraction.  His  passion  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  be  often  discoursing  of 

"Mr.  T 's  ongel.  for  that  was  the  name  he  always  gave  her 

in  ordioa'ry  oonversation.  As  his  oiraamstancea  were  very  indif- 
ferent, he  being  a  younger  brother.  Mistress  Betty  rejected  him 
with  disdain.  Insomuch  that  the  young  man,  as  is  usual  among 
ise  who  are  crossed  in  love,  put  himself  aboard  the  fleet,  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  forget  his  mistress.  This  waa 
very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  yea 
several  captures,  be  brought  home  with  bin 
twelve  thousand  pounds. 

"  Mean  while,  days  and  years  went  on,  miss  lived  high  and 
learnt  but  little,  most  of  her  time  being  employed  in  reading 
plays,  and  practising  to  dance,  in  which  she  arrived  at  great 
Jiorfectiou.  When,  of  a  sudden,  at  a  change  of  ministry,  her  fa- 
ir lost  his  place,  and  was  forced  to  leave  Loudon,  where  he  could 
longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done.  Not  many 
years  after  I  was  told  thcpoor  gentleman  was  dead,  and  had  left 
ila  widow  and  daughter  in  avery  desolate  condition,  but  I  could 
not  learn  whore  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what  inr[uiry  I 
could;  and  I  must  own,  I  immediately  suspeoted  their  pride 
vould  not  suffer  them  lo  be  seen  or  relieved  by  any  of  their  former 
Ktquaintonce.    I  had  left  inquiring  after  them  for  some  years,  when 


I,  being  concerned  in 
n  estate  of  about 


I  happ«Dei]  DOt  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  at  a  bouee  fur  &  gcnl 
nan  I  had  h jmi-  busiuess  with,  to  be  led  into  a  parlour,  bj  a  banf 
Mine  young  woman,  who  I  presently  fancied  was  that  very 
daughter  I  had  Bo  long  sought  in  vain.  My 
when  I  observed  her  to  blush  at  the  sight  of  roe,  and  to  avoid,  Mi 
mncb  Hi  poaaible,  looking  upon,  or  speaking  to  me.  'Madai 
(said  I)  are  not  you  Miatresa  Such-a-onc  ?'  at  which  wordi 
tears  ran  down  her  oheeks,  and  sbe  would  fain  have  retired  with- 
out giving  me  an  answer  ;  but  I  stopped  her,  and  bciti 
a  while  for  the  gcutleiaan  I  waa  to  apeak  to,  I  resolved  not 
lose  thia  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  I  ooald  not  wi 
diauera  by  ber  dress,  wbich  was  genteel,  tbough  not  fine,  wbetl 
she  was  the  mietresa  of  the  house,  or  only  a  servant :  but  sup- 
posing  her  to  be  the  first,  '  I  aiu  glad,  madam,  (said  I)  after  hav- 
ing long  inquired  after  you,  to  have  ao  happily  met  with  you, 
and  to  find  you  mistress  of  so  fine  a  place.'  These  words  were 
like  to  have  spoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  snoh  a  disorder,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recover  herself;  but,  as  si 
as  she  was  able  to  apeak,  '  Sir,  (said  sbe,)  you  are  mistukeD ;  I 
but  a  servant.'  Her  voice  fell  in  t 
again  into  tears.  I  was  sorry  to  h: 
grief  an*!  confusion,  and  said  what  I  eould 
air,  (said  she)  niy  condition  is  much  better  than  I  deserve,  I  have 
the  kindest  and  best  of  women  for  my  uistroas.  She  is  wife  to 
the  gentleman  you  come  to  speak  withal.  You  know  her  very 
well,  and  have  often  seen  her  with  me.  To  make  my  story  abort, 
I  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter-was  now  a  servant  to  the 
barber's  daughter,  whom  she  had  formerly  treated  so  disdainfully, 
Tbe  gentlenmo  at  whose  bouse  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Mo) 
and  being  master  of  a  great  fortune,  married  her,  and  Uvea 
iier  aa  happily,  and  as  mueh  to  his  aatlafaction  as  he  could  di 
Retreats  ber  with  all  tlio  friendship  and  respect  possible,  bm 


ds,  and  she  bai 
d  in  her  so  much 


^1^ 

itt        1 

Ot  tO-^^J 

etlHM^H 

lav- 
ou, 
ere 
hat 
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not  with  more  than  her  behaviour  and  good  qualities  de^enre. 
And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  heard  her  maid  dwell 
BO  long  upon  her  commendation.  She  informed  me,  that  after 
her  father^s  death,  her  mother  and  she  lived  for  a  while  together 
in  great  poverty.  But  her  mother's  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  asking  relief  of  any  of  her  own,  or  her  husband^s  ac- 
quaintance ;  so  that  they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until  they 
were  providentially  discovered  by  this  new-married  woman,  who 
heaped  on  them  favours  upon  favours.  Her  mother  died  short- 
ly after,  who,  while  she  lived,  was  better  pleased  to  see  her 
daughter  a  beggar  than  a  servant.  But  being  freed  by  her  death, 
she  was  taken  into  this  gentlewoman^s  family,  where  she  now 
lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  companion,  than  like  a 
servant. 

^'  I  went  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure,  and  about  a 
week  after,  chancing  to  be  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  the  rejected 
lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  angel,  not  questioning  but  he  would 
feel  on  this  occasion  the  usual  pleasure. of  a  resenting  lover, 
when  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  mistress.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him  at  large  these  several 
particulars,  I  observed  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  that  his  breast  heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burst,  which 
I  took  at  first  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but  upon  lifting 
up  his  head  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He  forced  a 
omile  at  the  end  of  my  story,  and  parted. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter. 

<*  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  news  of  my 
angel.      I  have  since  married  her,  and  think  the  low  eircum 
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slanoefl  she  was  reduced  to,  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us, 
since  it  has  quite  removed  that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  her  character  that  I  disliked,  and  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  showing  her  the  constant  and  sincere  affection, 
which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity. 

"  Your's,  R.  T  " 


No.  160.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Solyentar  risa  tabnlie,  ta  misBiis  abibls. — Hob. 

From  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off  to  that 
of  ants,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  that  some  of  my  good 
readers  have  taken  this  last  to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which 
was  only  a  plain  narrative  of  matter  of  fact.  They  will,  several 
of  them,  have  it,  that  my  last  Thursday  and  Friday's  papers  are 
full  of  concealed  satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people  in  the 
shape  of  pismires,  whom  I  durst  not  meddle  with  in  the  shape 
of  men.  I  must  confess,  that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling, 
ever  since  that  ingenious  person,  the  Examiner,  in  his  little 
pamphlet,  which  was  to  make  way  for  one  of  his  foU owing  papers, 
found  out  treason  in  the  word  Expect. 

But  I  shall,  for  the  future,  leave  my  friend  to  manage  the 
controversy  in  a  separate  work,  being  unwilling  to  fill  with  dis- 
putes a  paper  which  was  undertaken  purely  out  of  good  will  to 
my  countrymen.  I  must,  therefore,  declare,  that  those  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions,  which  have  been  raised  in  some  weak 
minds,  by  means  of  the  two  above-mentioned  discourses  concern- 
ing ants  or  pismires,  are  altogether  groundless.  There  is  not  an 
emmet  in  all  that  whole  narrative,  who  is  either  whig  or  tory  \ 
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and  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  the  individuals  of  all  parties 
among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  endea- 
Tcured  to  advance  it  by  the  same  spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and 
mutual  benevolence,  as  are  visibly  exercised  by  members  of  those 
little  commonwealths. 

Aft^r  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before  my  reader  a  let- 
ter or  two  which  occasioned  it, 

"  Mr.  Ironside, 
''  I  HAVE  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  about  the 
pigeons  that  used  to  peck  up  the  corn  which  belonged  to  the 
ants.  I  say  that  by  these  pigeons  you  meant  the  Palatines.  He 
will  needs  have  it,  that  they  were  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree 
that  the  papers  upon  the  strings  which  frighted  them  away,  were 
Pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.  "We  beg  you  will  satisfy 
us  in  this  particular,  because  the  wager  is  very  considerable,  and 
you  will  much  oblige  two  of  your 

"  Daily  Readers." 

"  Old  Iron, 
"  Why  so  rusty  ?  Will  you  never  leave  your  innuendoes  ? 
do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  tulip  in  your  last 
Thursday's  paper  ?  or  can  you  imagine  that  three  nests  of  ants  is 
Ruch  k  disguise,  that  the  plainest  reader  cannot  see  three  king- 
doms through  it  ?  the  blowing  up  of  the  neighbouring  settlement 
where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants,  under  a  worse 
form  of  government,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  explained  as  you 
imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demolished.  Your  ants  are  ene- 
mies to  rain,  are  they  ?  Old  Birmingham,  no  more  of  your  anV 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  stir  up  a  nest  of  hornets." 

"  Will  Wasp.' 

vol.  IV. — 21* 


I 


'  Dear  Guardian, 

'  Callino  in  yesterday  at  a  cofTee-bouBe  In  the  citj',  I  sa 
rery  sliort,  corpulent,  angry  man,  reading  jonr  paper  about 
ants.  I  observoil  that  lie  reddened  and  swelled  over  every  mb.- 
t:iii(K  of  it.  After  having  perused  it  tlirougliout,  be  laid  it 
down  upon  tbt  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coflee-houae  to  bim 
and  asl(cd  bcr,  in  a  magiBterial  voice,  if  sbe  knew  wbat  sbe  did 
in  taking  in  Buch  papers  I  The  woman  was  in  8uch  a  confusion, 
that  I  ihougbt  it  a  piece  of  charity,  to  interpose  in  her  bebul 
and  asked  bim,  whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dt 
ous  import.      'Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  a  republican  paper  from 

end  to  the  other,  and  if  the  author  Lad  his  deserts' He  here 

grew  HO  exceeding  choleric  and  fierce,  that  he  could  not  proceed ; 
until,  after  having  recovered  himself,  he  laid  bis  finger  upon  the 
following  Renteiice,  and  read  it  with  a  very  stem  voice- 
'  Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be 
jurors :  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  guess  that  L  had  put 
com  in  that  room.  I  perceived,  for  several  days,  tjiat  they 
very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  feleh  their  pi 
aiona.  I  was  not  willing,  for  eome  time,  to  make  tbi 
easy ;  for  I  had  a  miiiJ  to  know,  whether  thej  would  at  last 
out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  t^he 
anielling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  jjood  for  their  nuurlsli- 
ment.'      Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table ;  'Sir,  {says 

he,)  these  things  are  not  to  be  suffered [  would  engage,  out 

of  this  sentence,  to  draw  up  an  indictment  that '    He 

lost  his  voice  a  second  time,  in  the  extremity  of  bis  rage, 
the  whole  company,  who  were  all  of  them  tories,  bursting 
into  a  sudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great  i 
and  retired  with  a  most  formidable  frowu. 

"  This,  sir,  I   thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  yoi 


m 
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make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  only  wish  that  you  would 
Bometimes  diversify  your  papers  with  many  other  pieces  of  natu 
ral  history,  whether  of  iusects  or  animals ;  this  being  a  subject 
which  the  most  common  reader  is  capable  of  understanding,  and 
which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature ;  besides,  that  it  highly  re 
dounds  to  the  praise  of  that  Being,  who  has  inspired  the  several 
parts  of  the  sensitive  world  with  such  wonderful  and  different 
kinds  of  instinct,  as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
preserve  their  species  in  that  state  of  existence  wherein  they  are 
placed.  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  speculations  of  this  na- 
ture, which,  instead  of  inflaming  those  unnatural  heats  that  pre- 
vail among  us,  and  take  up  most  of  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our 
mindij  to  subjects  that  are  useful,  and  suited  to  reasonable  crea- 
tures. Dissertations  of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  your 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathematics,  or  any 
previous  science,  to  qualify  the  reader  for  the  understanding  of 
them.  To  this  I  might  add,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ig- 
norant of  these  worlds  of  wonders  which  are  transacted  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  not  to  be  acquainted  with  those  objects  which 
are  every  where  before  their  eyes.  To  which  I  mio^ht  further 
add,  that  several  are  of  opinion,  there  is  no  other  use  in  many 
of  these  creatures,  than  to  furnish  matter  of  contemplation  and 
wonder  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  crea- 
tures that  are  capable  of  it. 

"I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  constant  reader,  and  humble  servant'' 

After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this  set  of  letters, 
which  are  all  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  insert  one  that 
has  no  relation  to  it.  But  it  has  always  been  my  maxim,  never 
to  refuse  going  out  of  my  way  to  do  any  honest  man  a  service,  es« 
pecially  when  I  have  an  interest  in  it  myself. 
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"  Most  Venerable  Nestok, 
*As  you  are  a  person  that '  very  eminently  distinguisli  yoiu- 
self  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  I  desire  your  friendship 
in  signifying  to  the  town,  what  concerns  the  greatest  good  of 
life,  health.  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the 
Exchange  in  Cornhill,  over  against  Pope's-Head  Alley,  a  parcel 
of  French  wines,  full  of  the  seeds  of  good-humour,  cheerfulness, 
and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the  learned  of  our  nation 
agree,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bribery  in  liquors,  therefore  1 
shall  presume  to  send  you  of  it,  lest  you  should  think  it  inconsist- 
ent with  integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  understand  by 
experience.  In  the  mean  time,  please  to  insert  this,  that  every 
man  may  judge  for  himself. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &o. 

*  As  you  are  a  person  that.  In  our  management  of  the  relatives,  who^ 
whichy  that,  it  may  be  a  ^<>od  general  rule,  to  apply  who,  to  persons ;  which 
to  things ;  and  thai,  to  diings  chiefly.  But,  when  the  antecedent  is  the 
second  person,  not  only  thtUy  bat  which,  is  used  for  who,  by  om*  best  writers. 
And  this  use,  which  is  enough  authorized,  may  be  worth  retaining,  not 
merely  for  the  grace  of  Yariety,  but  for  the  convenience  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

As  to  the  second  person  singular,  we  have  an  instance  of  that,  for  who, 
in  the  passage  before  us — *'Tou  are  a  person  that  very  eminently  distin 
guish  yourself;"  and  elsewhere,  frequently.  But  when  a  vowel  follows 
the  relative,  it  seems  preferable  to  who,  as'"  It  is  thou,  O  king,  that  art 
become  strong : "  Dan,  iv.  22. — And  Hgaiu,  "Thou  thcU  art  named  the 
house  of  Jacob."  Aficah,  iL  7. — which,  in  the  same  cin^nmstance,  is  prefer- 
red to  trAo, — **  Our  Either,  which  art  in  heaven  " — plainly,  to  avoid  the  ill 
effect,  which  the  open  vowels  in — who  art — would  have  on  the  ear,  in 
}v>lh  coses.  So,  likewise,  in  the  second  pet-son  plural,  "  Ye  that  are  of  the 
fountain  of  Israel,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.  [ma::^iiial  reading  in  our  bibles] — and, 
**  Y"^  which  ar^  SDiritral,  restore  sach  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  pieekneas ' 
Gh»L  Vk.  A. 
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No.  161.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

— ^— Incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesta — Tkbs, 

Evert  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  actions,  onglit  to 
be  encouraged,  since  men  are  of  so  different  a  make,  that  the 
same  principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all  minds.  What 
some  men  are  prompted  to  by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which 
are  only  differ  ent  names  for  the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted 
to  by  Honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  met  wHh  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or 
in  such  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or  a  refined 
education.  This  paper,  therefore,  is  chiefly  designed  for  those 
who,  by  means  of  any  of  these  advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ao 
tuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle  of  action 
when  it  is  misunderstood,  I  shall  consider  honour  with  respect 
to  three  sorts  of  men.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to~  those  who 
have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
have  a  mistaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  those 
who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  land  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  different  princi- 
ple from  religion,  is  that  which  produces  the  same  effects.  The 
lines  of  action,  though  drawn  from  different  parts,  terminate  in 
the  same  point.  Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by 
the  laws  of  God ;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  hu 
man  nature.  The  religious  man/ear*,  the  man  of  honour  scorns 
to  do  an  ill  action.  The  one  considers  vice  as  something  that  is 
beneath  him,  the  other  as  something  that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine 
Being.  The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  ^Lat  is 
forbidden.     Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural  and  genuir)^  Ian 


guage  of  a  luan  of  honour,  when  he  declarea,  that,  were  there  nc 
God  *fi  BOO  or  punish  vioe,  he  would  not  commit  it,  because  it  it 
of  BO  meaQ,  so  base,  aud  ho  vile  a  nature. 

I  shall  couclude  this  head  *  with  the  descriptiou  of  honooc  in 
the  port  of  ^Dung  Juba. 


Uonoiir't  a  sacred  tie,  tfae  Inw  of  kioga. 

The  noble  mind's  dlBliiiguuhtJig  pei'feutian. 
That  aid]  and  atri>iigtlieiiB  virtue  where  it  m< 
And  iniitat**  hiT  netiona  where  she  ia  not, 
II  ouglit  uot  to  be  ajmrted  with CaTo. 


Id  the  second  place,  we  are  to  cODsider  thoae  who 
takea  notions  of  honour,  and  these  are  such  as  establish  any  thing 
to  themselves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which  is  contrary,  either^ 

•  Iihall  cnndude  this  liead.  Mr.  Addiaon  here  appliea,  Bnit,  in  ap 
expliiiiiG,  hie  own  fumous  vcraea,  in  Cato. 

The  Ao»Dur,  wlii>:li  tile  Ouardiun  eelebratei  in  the.i^rM  diviaion 
paper,  a  Imr  ftonour:  bo  he  eipreaaljr  calla  it;  and  lue/alti  ia  coiu 
lliatinclly  undei'  ihv  ifconJ  hnnd. 

Now  true  han-vr,  aa  conti'nBted  to  reHgirm,  may  be  veil  enough  given. 
aa  it  ia  here,  under  the  idea  of  pAilonphteai  ot  Huical  virlne :  but,  as  i>[>- 
poaed  t-/alu  Annaur,  in  the  days  of  pagaaiam,  it  i^ouldonly  be  thiitjirlnMr  | 
"  •"...-:  gii^  jj   Jubu'*  Aon 


I 

Ling 


II  his 


a  iov'  >if  kuutit  fam 


worda  i 


I  tlie  eloaa  of 


and  what  Mr.  A.  hai  liven  deecribing  in  this  paper,  under 
Aoiiour,  is  pagan  virtue  ilaelf.     It  was  jirojier  to  begin  with  tlii* 
lion,  because  it  lets  na  are  in  what  manner,  aod  tti  what  pltrpMa  he  ap-'J 
plieH  Jnba's  panegyric  to  the  proaent  subject.     It  ia  aa  if  ha  had  said, — 
What  Juba  eaj's  ol  Iria  pagan  honoar,  when  compared  with  tloieal  vir/ut, 
liolild.   in  ppoportian,  of  atoieal  virtue,  i  f.  true  philo$opkical   AoBour, 
wlii^n  compared  wilh  rellgiun.    Each  ia  aasistan'  '  '  '      * 

01);  er. 

Thia  being  premiaed,  let  na  now  uonaider  the  ' 

H-no'ir,  ill  theue  versea.  menna  Irut  pagan  honour,  a 
of  human  action,  whieh  reepeets  honest  fame,  th~'  '~   '' 
good  nun :  aa  the  viTltu  celebrated  in  them,  ia  tt- 
itaclf  by  the  aenae  of  the  Acnutfum  Bimply,  01 

Til  vie  principles  are  cleariv  diatl net -from  each  olher.  but  may  anbsiat 
togeth  T{   and,   whtn  they  do  ao.  they  aa  clearly  draw  the  same   waj 


^lt< 

.  the 

aea  tbemselve 
,  and  ia  tiiat 
the  »l«m  nf 
liriaf,  which  1 
other  words, 

I'linciple 
■cgHlatee 

m 


Lciple  of 
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to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  theif  country ;  who  thiuk  it  more  hon* 
durable  to  revenge  than  to  forgive  an  injury :  who  make  no 
ecruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that  ac- 
cuses them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful  to  guard  their  reputation 
by  their  courage,  than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is,  in- 
deed, so  becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he  who  wants  it,  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  a  man  ;  but  we  find  several,  who  so  much 
abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a 
kind  of  brutal  courage ;  by  which  means,  we  have  had  many 
among  us,  who  have  called  themselves  men  of  honour,  that  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  sao* 
rifices  any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or 

t.  e.  when  it  associates  with  her  in  the  same  breast ;  for  it  adds  its  own 
impulse  to  that  of  virtue,  and  in  the  same  direction.     It  likewise 

**  Imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not," 

t.  e.  when  virtue,  properly  so  called,  is  not  the  principle  of  action ;  for 
horumr^  by  itself  prompts  to  the  same  conduct,  which  virtue  prescribes. 
Honour^  then,  enforcing  the  virtuous  principle,  or  didng  its  work,  is,  eitlier 
way,  a  sacred  tie,  and  not  to  he  sported  toilh. 

Such  is  the  natural  unforcea  reasoning  of  the  poet:  and  that  honour 
in  the  ideas  of  a  Ruman,  was  a  different  principle  from  virtue,  is  further 
manifest,  because  Rome  had  temples  of  both ;  though  the  way  to  the  for' 
mer  lay  through  the  latter  ;  by  which  contrivance  was  only  expressed  this 
moral  lesson,  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  consentient  praise  pf 
the  good  (so  Cicero,  somewhere,  defines  true  honour)  was,  first  to  secure 
Mie  suffrage  of  onr  own  hearts. 

Besides,  in  fact,  these  two  principles  governed,  separately,  in  ancient 
Rome.  Honour  was  the  ruling  principle  of  CiceroV  splendid  life ;  and 
virtue,  of  Oato*s  awful  one.  Whence  it  may  appear,  that  virtue  is  the 
stronger,  and  steadier  principle ;  but  that  h»nour  is  qualified  to  be  a  ofood 
second,  or  even  svhstitide  of  virtue ;  that  is,  in  the  poet's  words,  to  aidf  her 
enthusiasm,  or  to  imitate  her  actions. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  learned  poet  hns  not  violated  decorum,  in 
transferring  to  Jubathe  ideas  of  modern  times;  but  has  made  him  speak  in 
the  true  Roman  style,  when  he  distins^uishes  between  honour  and  virtue: 
for  a  distinction,  we  see,  there  Wiis ;  but  not  the  same  which  our  gothie 
manners  have  since  introduced. 

The  mistake  miiiht  arise  from  the  poet's  calling  his  honour — the  law  of 
kings — that  being  the  common  boast  of  gothic  honour.  But  he  only  means 
tlmt  pub' ic  persons  are  chiefly  governed  by  the  law  of  honour  or  outward 
esteem  ;  which  of  course,  is  a  more  obvious,  and  generally  a  more  binding 
law.  to  men  so  employed,  than  that  of  virtue,  or  self-esteem  ;  the  first  rule 
of  which  is — tecum  h«ibita — a  hard  injunction  to  such  as  are  taken  up  witl» 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world. 
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fashion,  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dis- 
pleasing to  his  Maker,  or  destructive  to  society,  who  thinks  him- 
self obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  some  virtues  and 
not  of  others,  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  reckoned  among  true  men  of 
honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  actuated  by  false 
honour.  Timogenes  would  smile  at  a  man's  jest,  who  ridiculed 
his  Maker,  and,  at  the  same  time,  run  a  man  through  the  body, 
that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogenes  would  have  scorned  to 
ha^c  betrayed  *  a  secret  that  was  intrusted  with  him,  though  the 
fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Timo- 
genes took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  in  a  duel,  for  having 
spoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady  whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in 
her  youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To  close  his 
character,  Timogenes,  after  having  ruined  several  poor  trades- 
men's families,  who  had  trusted  him,  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy  his 
creditors ;  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  disposed  of  all  the  money 
he  could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play-debts,^  or,  to  speak 
in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  persons  who  treat 
this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who 
are  professedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  aban 
doncd  nature  than  even  those  who  are  acted  by  false  notions  of  it, 
as  there  is  more  hopes  of  a  heretic  than  of  an  atheist.  These 
sons  of  infamy  consider  honour,  with  old  Syphax,  in  the  play  be- 
fore-mentioned, as  a  fine  imaginary  notion,  that  leads  astray  young 
unexperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischiefs,  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  shadow.     These  are  gene- 

*  To  have  betrayed.     It  shoulrl  have  been,  to  betray. 

^  In  the  payina  off  his  play-debts.  He  should  have  said — in  the  paying 
off  of  his  play-d^bts — or,  rather,  to  avoid  the  offensive  sound — off  of- — in 
paytnq  off  his  play-dfibts ;  that  is,  paying  should  be  a  participle,  pro|>erl^ 
to  called^  and  not  a  substantive,  as  it  is,  when  preceded  by  the  article. 
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rally,  persons,  who,  in  Shakespear's  pbrase  *  are  worn  and  hack- 
ney'd  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  whose  imaginations  are  grown  callous, 
and  have  lost  all  those  delicate  sentiments  which  are  natural  to 
winds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old  battered 
miscreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic,  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  their  present  interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as 
Tisionaries,  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.  The  talents,  interest,  or  ex- 
perience of  such  men,  make  them  very  often  useful  in  all  parties, 
and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they  may 
arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider,  that  every  one  stands  as  a  blot 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Honour, 
by  any  other  way  than  through  that  of  Virtue. 
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Ptoprinm  hoc  eese  pradentkB,  oonelliare  sibi  anlmos  hoBiinmn  et  ad  hsob  buos  F4)Qnftere. 

Cioxsa 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard ^s,  when 
there  came  in  among  us  their  cousin  Tom,  who  is  one  of  those 
country  'squires,  that  set  up  for  plain  honest  gentlemen  who 
speak  their  minds.  Tom  is,  in  short,  a  lively  impudent  clown, 
and  has  wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  hdd 
it  been  polished  and  rectified  by  good  manners.  Tom  had  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us^  before  he  set  every  one  in  the 
company  a  blushing,  by  some  blunt  question,  or  unlucky  observa 
tion.  He  asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  bus 
band :  and  told  her  eldest  sister  she  looked  a  little  wan  under 
tbe  eyes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  look  about  her,  if  she 
did  not  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.     The  go  A  Lady 
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Lizard,  who  suffers  more  than  her  daughters  on  such  an  occasion, 
desired  her  cousin  Thomas,  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  so  severe  on 
his  relations :  to  which  the  boobj  replied,  with  a  rude  country 
laugh,  '  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  aunt,  jou  were  a  mother  at  fifteen, 
and  why  do  you  expect  that  your  daughters  should  be  maids  till 
&Ye  and  twenty  ? '  I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse,  when, 
without  taking  notice  of  what  I  said,  '  Mr.  Ironside,'  says  he, 
you  fill  my  cousins  heads  with  your  fine  notions  as  you  call 
them,  can  you  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding  ? '  I  must  confess 
be  put  me  out  of  countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery,  so  that  I 
made  some  excuse,  and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on  the  usefulness  of 
complaisance,  to  make  all  conversation  agreeable.  This,  though 
in  itself  it  be  scarce  reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is 
that  which  gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  possessed 
of  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished  writer,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  the  graces.  In  the  same  manner,  I  would  advise 
every  man  of  learning,  who  would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  vir- 
tue which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable, 
and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens  con- 
versation, and  makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleased  with 
himself  It  produces  good-nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  en- 
courages the  timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce, 
and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a  confusion* 
of  savages.  In  a  word,  complaisance  is  a  virtue  that  blends  al 
orders  of  men  together  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  words  anc 
actions,  and  is  suited  to  that  equality  in  human  nature  which 

*  0&nfu9ion,    The  abstract  idea  is  here  out  of  place      He  meant   ami 
•hould  have  said— a  rout  of  savagea,  *^  "*«»ui,  iumi 
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eyery  one  ought  to  consider,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order 
and  oeconomy  of  the  world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and  affliction  of  every 
man's  heart,  we  should  often  find,  that  more  of  it  arises  from 
little  imaginary  distresses,  such  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions, 
expressions  of  contempt,  and  (what  Shakespear  reckons  among 
other  eyils  under  the  sun) 

The  poor  man's  contumely^ 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life.  The  only 
method  to  remove  tliese  imaginary  distresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
out  of  human  life,  would  be  the  universal  practice  of  such  an  in- 
genuous complaisance  as  I  have  been  here  describing,  which,  as 
it  is  a  virtue,  may  be  defined  to  be,  *  a  constant  endeavour  to 
please  those  whom  we  converse  with,  so  far  as  we  may  do  it  in- 
nocently.' I  shall  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  so  effectual  to 
raise  a  m&n's  fortune  as  complaisance,  which  recommends  more 
to  the  favour  of  the  great,  than  wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other 
talent  whatsoever.  I  find  this  consideration  very  prettily  illus- 
trated by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  shall  here  abridge, 
for  the  sake  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned  him,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  to  him  such  an  impertinent  or  vicious  com- 
plaisance as  is  not  consistent  with  honour  and  integrity. 

"  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having  eat 
nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  visit  to  a  noble  Barme- 
cide in  Persia,  who  was  very  hospitable,  but  withal  a  great  hu 
mourist.  The  Barmecide  was  sitting  at  his  table,  that  seemed 
ready  covered  for  an  entertainment.  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's 
complaint,  he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on.  He  then 
gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  riee- 
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Boup  ?  Schacabac,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  complj 
with  tlie  Barmecide  in  all  his  humours,  told  him  it  was  admira 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the 
empty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  great  pleasure.  The  Barmecide 
then  asked  him,  if  he  ever  saw  whiter  bread  ?  Schacabac,  who 
saw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  *  If  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be 
sure,  (says  he.)  I  should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it/  *  You  oblige 
me  mightily,  (replied  the  Barmecide,)  pray  let  me  help  you  to 
this  leg  of  a  goose.'  Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and  re- 
ceived nothing  on  it  with  great  cheerfulness.  As  he  was  eat- 
ing very  heartily  on  this  imaginary  goose,  and  crying  up  the 
sauce  to  the  skies,  the  Barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a  comer 
of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted  lamb,  fed  with  pistacho  nuts,  and 
after  having  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  served  up, 
*  Here  is  a  dish,  (says  he,)  that  you  will  see  at  nobody's  table 
but  my  own.'  Schacabac  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the 
taste  of  it,  which  is  like  nothing,  says  he,  I  ever  eat  before. 
Several  other  nice  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which  both  of 
them  commended  and  feasted  on  after  the  same  manner.  This 
was  followed  by  an  invisible  desert,  no  part  of  which  delighted 
Schacabac  so  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the  Barmecide 
told  him  was  a  sweetmeat  of  his  own  invention.  Schacabac  at 
length,  being  courteously  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he 
had  no  stomach,  and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and  down  to  no  purpose, 
desired  to  be  excused,  for  that  really  he  was  so  full  he  could  not 
eat  a  bit  more.  '  Come  then,  (says  the  Barmecide,)  the  cloth 
shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall  taste  of  my  wines,  which  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia.'  He  then  filled  both 
their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have 
excused  liimself  from  drinking  so  much  at  once,  because  he  said 
he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liquor ;  however,  being  pressed 
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to  it,  he  pretenaed  to  take  it  off,  having  beforehand  praised  the 
colour,  and  afterwards  the  flavour.  Being  plied  with  two  or 
three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wines,  equally  de- 
licious, and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic  treat,  he  pretended 
to  grow  flustered,  and  gave  the  Barmecide  a  good  box  on  the 
ar,  but  immediately  recovering  himself,  *  Sir,  (says  he,)  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink.'  The  Barmecide 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  humour  of  his  guest,  and  instead  of 
being  angry  at  him,  *  I  find,  (says  he,)  thou  art  a  complaisant 
fellow,  and  deservest  to  be  entertained  in  my  house.  Since  thou 
canst  accommodate  thyself  to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  to- 
gether in  good  earnest.'  Upon  which,  calling  for  his  supper,  the 
rice-soup,  the  goose,  the  pistacho-lamb,  the  several  other  nice 
dishes,  with  the  desert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety  of 
Persian  wines,  were  dserved  up  successively,  one  after  another : 
and  Schacabac  was  feasted  in  reality,  with  those  very  things 
which  he  had  before  been  entertained  with  in  imagination. 
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-misenim  est  alienft  Tivere  quadrA.—- Jiry. 


When  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's  rest,  I  order 
the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  search  into  the  magazine  of  intelligence 
for  such  letters  as  are  to  my  purpose.  The  first  I  looked  into, 
comes  to  me  from  one  who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He 
treats  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  after  such  a  manner,  as,  I 
am  persuaded,  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  him.^     Even  the 

'  The  picture  of  the  chaplain  in  this  number  is  a  full  confirmation  of 
,  the  sketch  in  Macaulay's  Hist  of  Eng.  Chap.  116. -G. 
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lawyer  and  the  physician,  to  a  man  of  quality,  expeot  to  be  used 
like  gentlemen,  and  mnch  more  may  any  one  of  so  superior  a  pro- 
fession. I  am  by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  dispute,  whether 
the  chaplain  or  the  master  of  the  house  be  the  better  man,  and 
the  more  to  be  respected.  The  two  learned  authors,  Dr.  Hicks 
and  Ijllr.  Collier,  to  whom  I  might  add  sev^al  others,  are  to  be 
excused,  if  they  have  carried  the  point  a  little  too  high  in  favour 
of  the  chaplain,  since,  in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  live  in,  the 
popular  opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other  extreme.  The  only 
controversy,  between  the  patron  and  the -^  chaplain,  ought  to  be, 
which  should  promote  the  good  designs  and  interests  of  each 
other  most ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest  cir^ 
cumstance,  in  a  great  estate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for 
chusiiig,  out  of  such  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as  that 
of  the  English  clergy,  a  friend,  a  spiritual  guide,  and  a  companion. 
The  letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  this  4^rder,  is  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Guardian, 

"  I  HOPE  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liberty  of  two 
or  three  questions,  but  also  in  the  solution  of  them. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,  many  years,  of  being  chaplain  to  a 
noble  family,  and  of  being  accounted  the  highest  servant  in  the 
house,  either  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in  the 
uppermost  garret. 

"  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  taUe  was  always  adorned  with 
useful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as  well  as  covered  with  plenty. 
I  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  sanctify 
and  garnish  a  feast,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally 
desired  to  fill  up  the  conversation,  an  hour  after  I  had  done  my 
duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is  come  to  the  estate,  I  find  I  am 
looked  upon  as  a  censor  morumj  an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk, 
and  suffered  to  retire  constantly,  with  *  Prosperity  to  the  cLurob 
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in  my  mouth.  I  declare  solemnly,  sir,  that  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  all  the  fine  gentlemen  who  visit  us,  more  remarkable,  for 
half  a  year,  than  that  one  young  lord  was  seven  times  drunk  at 
Genoa,  and  another  had  an  affair  with  a  famous  courtesan  at 
Venice.  I  have  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or  four 
rounds  beyond  the  church,  to  see  what  topics  of  discourse  they 
went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  have  hardly  heard  a  word 
all  the  time  besides  the  toasts.  Then  they  all  stare  full  in  my 
face,  and  shew  all  the  actions  of  uneasiness  till  I  am  gone.  Im- 
mediately upon  my  departure,  to  use  the  words  in  an  old  com- 
edy, *  I  find,  by  the  noise  they  make,  that  they  had  a  mind  to 
be  private.'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  conversation  they 
have  among  one  another,  which  I  may  not  be  present  at,  since  I 
love  innocent  mirth  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  am  shocked  with 
no  freedoms  whatsoever,  which  are  consistent  with  Christianity. 
I  have,  with  much  ado,  maintained  my  post  hitherto  at  the  dessert, 
and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron,  but  how  long  I 
shall  be  invested  with  this  privilege  I  do  not  know.  For  the 
servants,  who  do  not  see  me  supported  as  I  was  in  my  old  lord's 
time,  begin  to  brush  very  familiarly  by  me,  and  thrust  aside  my 
chair,  when  they  set  the  sweetmeats  on  the  table.  I  have  been  born 
and  educated  a  gentleman,  and  desire  you  will  make  the  public 
sensible,  that  the  Christian  priesthood  was  never  thought,  in  any 
age  or  country,  to  debase  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it.  Among 
the  great  services  which  your  useful  papers  daily  do  to  religion, 
this,  perhaps,  will  not  be  the  least,  and  will  lay  a  very  great  obli- 
gation on  your  unknown  servant, 

"  G.  W." 

"  Venekable  Nestor, 
"  I  WAS  very  much  pleased  with '  your  pnpcr  of  the  7th  in 
fttant 'in  which  you  recommend  the  stud}  ^a  Jhofal  knowledge  tc 
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women  of  quality  or  fortune.  I  have  since  that,  met  with  a  very 
elegant  poem,  written  by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  is  in- 
scribed to  a  friend  of  'his,  who  was  then  seeking  out  a  wife  :  he 
advises  him,  on  that  occasion,  to  overlook  wealth  and  beauty, 
and,  if  he  desires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himself  with  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words  on  this  last  head  are  afl 
follow : 


Proculque  stulta  sit 
Pai-vis  labellulis 
Semper  loquacitasi 
Proculque  rusticum 
Semper  silentium. 
Sit  ilia  vel  mod6 
Instruct  a  Uteris^ 
Vel  talis  ut  mod6 
Sit  apta  literis. 
Felix,  quibus  bene 
Priscis  ab  omnibus 
Possit  libellulis 
Vitam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata. 
ArmatA  cum  quibus, 
Nee  ilia  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat» 
Nee  ilia  tnrbidis 
Misella  lugeat 
ProBtrata  casibus. 
Jucunda  sic  erit 
Sem|)er,  nee  unquam  erit 
Gravis,  molestave 
Vitae  comes  tuae. 
Quae  docta  paryulos 
Doccbit  et  tuos 
Cum  lacte  literas 
dim  nepotuloa. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Viros  relinquere, 
DoctsBque  conjugis 
oiuu  quiebcer^ 
Dum  grata  t*  *6  'nf 


Manuque  mobili 
Dum  plectra  personat 
Et  voce  (qua  nee  est 
Progne  soroculas 
Suse  suavior) 
AnisBDa  cantilat 
Apollo  quie  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulo, 
Docto  tamen  dies 
Koctesque  ducere, 
Notare  verbula 
Mellita  maximis 
Kon  absque  gratiit 
Ab  ore  melleo 
temper  fluetitia, 
Quibus  coerceat 
Si  quando  te  lavet 
Inane  gaudium: 
Quibus  levaverit 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  niflsror  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Summa  eloquentia 
Jam  cum  omnium  gravi 
Rerum  scientia. 
Talem  olim  ego  putem 
Et  vatis  Orphei 
Fuisse  conjugem. 
Nee  unquam  ab  inferit 
Curaftset  improbo   . 
Labore  ftemlnam 


BafeiTt  niBtioBm. 
TaleniqDe  credimua 
NaaotitB  inolitBia, 
Que  vel  patrem  quest 

FalsBe  filiam. 
Talemqae  eiupicor 
(Qna  nulln  charinr 
TFnqDaiii  fuit  patri 


Quo  nemo  docUor) 
Fuiaae  TuUiam : 
Taliaque  quia  tulit 
Groccboa  duoa,  fnit^ 
Quas  quns  tulit^  booi* 
Instrosit  arlihUB. 
Kec  pvofuit  minuB 
Mogialra  qoAia  pBren*. 


The  sense  of  tbis  elegant  description  is  as  follows . 

"May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  stupidly  aileut 
nor  always  prattling  nonsense  !  May  she  be  learned,  if  possible, 
or  at  least  capable  of  being  made  so !  A  woman  tbus  acoom- 
plished  will  be  always  drawing  sentences  and  maxims  of  virtue 
Wt  of  tbc  best  autbors  of  aotii^uity.  Slie  will  be  herself  in  all 
changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in  prosperity,  nor  broken 
with  adversity.  You  will  find  in  her  au  even,  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  life.  She  will 
infuse  knowledge  into  your  ehildren  with  their  milk,  and  from 
their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wisdom.  Whatever  company  you 
are  engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and  retire  with  de- 
light from  the  society  of  men,  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  is  so 
dear,  so  knowing,  and  so  amiable.  If  she  touehes  her  lute,  or 
aings  to  it  any  of  her  own  com  positions,  her  voice  will  soothe  you 
in  your  solitudes,  and  sound  more  sweetly  in  your  ear  than  that 
of  the  nightingale.  You  will  waste  with  pleasure  whole  days 
and  nights  in  her  eonveraation,  and  be  ever  finding  out  new  beau- 
ties in  her  discourse,  f^he  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual 
serenity,  restrain  its  mirth  from  being  dissolute,  and  prevent  its 
melancholy  from  being  painful. 

"  Such  was,  doubtless,  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  for  who  would 
have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered  a  foolish  bride  ' 
Sucn  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid,  who  was  his  rival  in  poiitry 
Such  was  Tollia,  a«  she  i!s  celebrated  by  the  most  learucd  ui 


tlie  moat  £6nd  of  fathors.     And  euch  was  the  mother  of  ti>e  two 
'    GriiccLi,  who  is  no  less  famouB  for  having  been  their  laftructoi 
than  their  porcot," 
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It  m  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a 
family.  He  scatters  infection  through  the  whole  house.  Hi« 
vifu  and  cliildrea  Lave  always  their  eyes  upon  him :  if  they  tia.ve 
more  sense  than  himself,  they  are  out  of  counteuanee  for  liim ;  il 
less,  Uiey  submit  their  understandings  to  him,  aud  make  daily  im- 
provements iu  folly  aud  impertinence,  I  have  been  very  often 
secretly  concerned,  when  I  have  seen  a  circle  of  pretty  children 
Dramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and  prattling  even  below  theiu- 
pelres,  while  they  are  talkiug  after  a  couple  of  silly  pureiits.  Tbt. 
dulnesB  of  a  father  often  cxtiitguishes  a.  genius  in  the  son,  ui 
gives  such  a  wrong  cai't  to  his  mind,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  ev^"  U> 
wear  off.  In  short,  where  the  head  of  a  family  ia  weak,  you  hear 
I  the  repetitions  of  his  insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  oonoeits,  kod 
'  topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  Hia  tuble,  his 
side,  his  parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of  them  so  many  stand- 
ing suenoB  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  recommend  the 
niprovenicnts  nf  the  mind  to  my  female  readers,  that  a  family 
[  -may  have  a  double  chance  for  it,  and  if  it  nieeta  with  weakn«w 
e  of  the  heads,  may  have  it  made  up  in  the  other.      It  is  in 
I  deed    no  unhappy   cireauistanee  in   a  family,  where   the  wife  hlia 
e  knowledge  than  the  husband  ;  but  it  is  better  it  should  kg 
a  tW  there  should  be  no  knrnledge  in  the  whole  hoUM 
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Kit  ia  hi^ly  expedient  t^at  at  least  one  of  the  persons,  hIiq  sits* 
^  at  the  helm  of  a&ira,  eliould  give  an  example  of  good  dense  to 

those  who  are  under  tliom  in  tbcnie  little  domcetic  gorernmenta. 
If  folly  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a  family,  vice  is 

much  more  so,  as  it  Is  of  a  more  pernicious  and  of  a  more  eon- 
I  tagiouB  nature.     When  tlie  master  is  a,  profligate,  the  rake  runs 

Uirough  the  house.  You  hear  the  sons  talking  loosely  and 
I  mearing  after  their  father,  and  see  the  daughters  either  familiar- 
I   feed  to  his  difloourse,  or  every  moment  blushing  for  him. 

be  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  his  master's 
^tray.     He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and  repeats  in  the  kiteheo 
rliat  he  learns  in  the  parlour.     Invest  bim  with  the  same  title 

and  ornameuts,  and  yau  would  scarce  know  him  from  his  lord. 

He  practises  the  same  oaths,  the  same  ribaldry,  the  same  way  of 

joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family,  that  the 

roler  of  it  should  be  wise  and  virtuous.     The  first  of  these 

qualifications  does  not,  indeed,  lie,  within  his  power ;  but 
L-tiiough  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  being  weak,  he  may  from 
P^ing  vicious.  It  ia  in  his  power  to  give  a  good  example  of 
K'tnodesty,  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all 
I  other  virtues,  whic!i,  though  the  greatest  oruameuts  of  human 
■^nature,  may  be  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the  moat  ordinary 
Beapaaitiea. 

B  As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifioations  in  tlie 
■master  of  a  house,  if  he  is  not  aeoomplished  in  both  of  them,  it 
vis  much  better  that  he  should  be  defioient  in  the  former  than  in 
k<tIio  latter,  since  the  consequences  of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  wore 
Adangerous  nature  than  those  of  folly. 

v  When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  left  us  of  Pythagoras,  I 
nsnnot  but  take  notice  of  the  extraordinary  influence  whidi  that 

B  '    H'Au  itfi— b«tt<'j'  K.'lio  lit. 


greHt  pbilosoplier,  ulio  waa  an  illtistrious  pattern  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  Lad  on  his  private  familjf.  Tiiia  ezcellcDt  man,  after 
liBviiig  perfected  himself  in  the  learoiiig  of  hie  own  oouutry, 
travelled  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpose  tu 
oonTorse  with  the  most  learned  men  of  every'  place ;  by  which 
meaua  he  gleaned  up  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  still  ad- 
mired h;  the  greatest  men  of  the  present  times,  as  a  prodigy  of 
science.  His  wife  TLcauo  wrote  aeveral  books ;  and  after  his 
death,  tanght  his  philosophy  in  his  public  school,  which  was  fre- 
quented by  numberless  disciples  of  different  countries.  There 
are  several  escellent  sayings  recorded  of  her.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one,  because  it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her 
wisdom.  Ueing  asked  by  some  of  her  aeK,  in  how  long  a  time  a 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  having  con- 
versed with  a  niau  ?  '  If  it  were  her  husband,  (says  she)  the 
next  day;  if  a  stranger,  never.'  Phythagoras  had  by  his  wife 
(wo  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  aoos,  Telaugcs  and 
Mnesarchus,  were  both  eminent  philosophers,  and  were  joined 
with  their  mother  in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  schooL 
Arignote  was  one  of  his  daughters,  whose  writings  were  extant, 
and  very  much  admired  in  the  age  oF  Porphyrius.  Damo  was 
another  of  his  daughters,  in  whose  hands  Pythagoras  left 
works,  witli  a  prohibition  to  communicate  them  to  strai 
which  she  observed  to  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  though  she 
was  offered  a  great  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to  live  in  poverty, 
than  not  obey  the  commands  of  her  beloved  father.  Myia  wai 
the  third  of  the  daughters,  whoso  works  and  history  were  very 
famous,  even  in  Lucian's  time.  She  was  so  signally  virtu 
0U6,  that  for  her  unblemished  behaviour  in  her  virginity,  she 
iscu  to  lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  iu  a  nalional  soloui- 
ntty;  and  for  lier  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was  placed  at 
flh*^^  of  all  the  matrons,  iu  tbo  like  public  ceremony.     Tho 


>ft  hl^l 


f  memory  of  tliie  learned  woman  vias  so  prcoious  anioDg  !ier  conn- 

'    trymen,  that  her  Louse  was,  after  her  death,  converted  into  a 

temple,  and  the  street  she  lived  in,  called  by  tbo  name  of  the 

MuBSBum.      Nor  must   I  omit,  whilst    I   am   montloning   thta 

great  philosopher  under  his  character  aa  the  itiaater  of  a  family, 

f   that  two   of  his   servants   so   Improved   themselves    rnider    him, 

ihat    they   were   Instituted   into    his   sect,  and  make   an    emi- 

I  neat  figure  in  the  list  of  Pythagoreans.     The  names  of  these 

I   two  servants  were  AstrfEus  and  Zamokes.     This  single  example 

[  unfficieatlj  shows  us  both  the  influence  and  the  merit  of  one  who 

I  'diBohargea  as  he  onght  the  office  of  a  good  master  of  a  family ; 

■  irhich,  if  it  were  well  observed  in  every  house,  would  quickly 

f  put  an  end  to  that  universal  depravation  of*manners,  by  which 

the  present  ago  is  so  much  distinguished;  and  whioli  is*  mon* 

t  nay  to  lament  than  to  reform. 
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AlliBlsqne  milo  tall  osds  In  IM— Or.  Ubt. 

Charity  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  bands.  Bays 
[•  kQ  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the  espreesions,  not  the  es- 
e  of  this  virtue.  A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor 
and  indigent,  without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable 
when  he  is  not  able  to  bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a 
habit  of  good  will  or  benevolence,  in  the  soul,  which  disposes  us  to 
the  love  asaistance,  and  relief  of  mankind,  especially  of  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  it.  The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame 
of  mind,  is  no  less  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue,  than  the 
man  who  founds  a  oollege.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  charitable  to 
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inderetood  before  i%  andahonld  ii 


e  beaa  expreesed 


an  extravaj^aiice  this  wny.      I  never  aaw  an  indigeot  person 
life,  without  reaching  out  to  him  sonic  of  this  imaginary  relie£ 
cuinot  but  sympathize  with  every  one  I  meet  that  ia  in  affiictii 
and  if  my  abilities  wore  equal  to  my  wishcB,  there  Bhould  be  n 
pain,  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To  givQ  my  reader  a  right  notioD  of  myself  in  this  parti 
I  shall  present  him  with  the  secret  history  of  one  of  the  most 
murkable  parts  of  niy  life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  search  of  the  pLiloBOpher's  stone. 
is  fritquently  observed  of  men  who  have  been  basied  in  tbli 
Bttit,  that  though  they  have  failed  in  their  principal  design,  they 
hsve,  however,  made  such  discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  have 
Bidfieietitly  recorapen'sed  their  inquiries.  In  the  same  manner, 
though  I  caoiMl  boast  of  my  success  in  that  affair,  I  do  not  repent 
of  my  engaging  in  it,  becauso  it  produced  in  my  mind,  suoh  »« 
habitual  exercise  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perh; 
it  would  have  been,  had  I  never  been  lost  in  so  pleasing 
Ins  ion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have  a  new  Indies 
in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetually  taken  up  in  considering  how 
to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed 
a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this  great  city,  to  find  out  proper' 
places  for  the  erection  of  hospitals,  I  had  likewise  entcrlaini 
that  project  which  has  since  succeeded  in  another  place,  of  build- 
ing churches  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and 
to  have  seen  them  all  finished  in  leas  than  one  year. 

I  had,  with  great  pains  and  application,  got  together  a  list  of] 
all  the  French  Protestants ; '  and  hy  the  best  tooounts  I  cotil#' 
oonie  at,  had  calculated  the  value  of  all  those  estates  and  cffeetT 


nmj 


'  Of  Steele  this  was  liteni!lj  trae. 
*&oiiglil  into  Englmid  by  thu  ct 


icutioD  of  Ae  edict  ot  tfantM.— a 
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which  every  one  of  them  had  left  in  hi?  own  country  for  the  sak* 
of  liis  religioi],  being  fully  determineii  tt  make  it  np  to  him,  anj 
retarn  some  of  tliom  the  double  of  what  they  had  loat. 

As  I  was  one  day  iu  niy  laboratory,  my  operator,  who  waa  ta 
Bll  my  coffers  for  me,  and  used  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  erf 
the  town  every  morniug,  eomplaincd  of  a  sprain  in  his  lep,  thai 
lie  had  met  with  over  against  St.  Clement's  church.  This  bo  af- 
fected me,  that,  as  a  standiog  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and 
out  of  compaaaioD  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow -citizen  a,  I  resolved  to 
Dew  pave  every  street  within  the  liberties,  and  entered  a  memo- 
rapdum  in  my  pooket-book  aeeordingly.  About  the  Baftie  time  t 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on  this 
aide  the  Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  settling  upon 
every  man  in  Great- Britain,  three  pounds  a  year,  (in  which  t 
may  be  oompriaed,  according  to  Sir  William  Pettit's  obseryar 
tions,  all  the  necessities  of  life)  leaving  to  them  whatever  elsff 
they  could  get  by  their  own  industry,  to  lay  out  on  superfluities. 

I  waa  above  a  week  debating  in  itiyself  what  I  should  do  ii> 
the  matter  of  Impropriations ;  but  at  length  camo  to  a  resoltttioa- 
to  buy  them  all  up,  and  restore  them  to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul's,  I  took  some  time 
to  survey  that  structure,  aod  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it, 
though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  palling  it 
down,  And  building  it  up  anew  at  my  own  espence. 

PoT  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  intended  to  take 
up  with  a  coacli  and  aix,  half  a  dozen  footmeU,  and  live  like  a 
private  gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  mattefs  looked  vary 
gloomy,  taxes  came  hard,  the  war  went  on  heavily,  people  com- 
olained  of  the  great  burthens  that  were  laid  if^on  them :  ttiii 
made  mo  resolve  to  act  aside  one  morning,  to  consider  seriously  the 


Htato  of  the  nation.     I  was  the  m 
I  waB  obliged,  whether  I  would  o' 


B  ready  to  Itiiier  on  it,  becanw 
10,  to  sit  at  home  in  mj  n 
ing  gown,  bavmg,  after  a  most  moredible  eKpcnce,  pawned  a 
Buit  of  clothes,  and  a  full- hot  to  med  wig,  for  a  sum  of  money  whu 
Diy  operator  asaured  me  was  the  last  he  should  want  to  bring 
matters  to  bear. 

After  having  considered  raanj  projects,  I  at  length  resoli 
lo  beat  the  common  enemy  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  scheme 
which  would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  bad  things 
BQOceeded  to  my  wiBhes.  As  I  was  in  this  golden  dream,  Moms', 
body  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  wom  a  m< 
senger  that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory.  The 
looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
before  he  delivered  his  message  :  but  seeing  he  brought  a  letter 
from  my  operator,  I  concluded  I  was  hound  to  it  in  honour,  as 
much  Bs  a  prinee  is  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that,  brings  him  the 
first  news  of  a  victory  I  knew  this  was  the  long  expected  bour 
of  projection,  and  which  I  had  watted  for,  with  great  impatience, 
above  half  a  year  before.  In  short,  I  broke  open  my  letter 
toansport  of  joy,  and  found  it  as  follows. 


I 


'■  After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can  conveai 
ontly  spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  your  generous  nature, 
therefore,  must  ingenuously  confess  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  o( 
the  philosop tier's  stone  than  you  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could  bubble  a  blockhead  out  of  hia 
money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and  parts  who  are  for  luy  par- 
pose.  This  made  me  apply  myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  uud 
ingenuity.  How  I  have  succeeded,  you  yourself  can  best  tell. 
"  Tour  humble  servant  to  command, 

"Thomas  White."  i 


I 


"  I  have  locked  up  the  la'joratorj,  and  laid  tlie  k^y  under  the  I 


I« 


luuub  sliooked  at  tlie 


jrtLy 


jf  thiB  ^ 


man,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  my  disappoiiitmeut,  though  not 
so  much  for  what  I  myself,  aa  what  the  public,  suffered  by  It.  I 
think,  however,  I  ought  to  let  the  world  know  what  I  designed 
for  them,  and  hope  that  such  of  my  readers  who  find  they  had  a, 
share  in  my  good  intentlooB,  will  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed  i 
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THE-foUowing  story  is  lately  translated  out  of  i 
manasoript,  which  I  tiiink  has  very  much  the  turn  of  an  orientat.j 
tale,  and  aa  it  has  never   before  been  printed,  I  question  not  but  J 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  ia  still  famous  through  all  the  eastern  parti 
of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  the  Persians,  oven  to  this  day, 
Helim  the  great  physiciau.  He  was  acipainted  with  all  the 
powers  of  siiuples,  understood  all  the  infiuenoea  of  the  stars,  and 
knew  the  secrets  that  were  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solomon  the 
son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of  the  black  palace,  and 
chief  of  the  physicians  to  Aluaresohin  the  great  king  of  Persia- J 

Ainarcsehin  was  the  moat  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever  reigned  in-l] 
his  country.     He  was  of  a  fearful,  suspicious,  and  cruel  naturo, 
having  put  to  death   upon  very  slight  jealousies   and   surmises, 
five  and  thirty  of  his  queens,  and  above   twenty  sons,  whom  he 
■UBf  eoted  to  have  cousplred  against  his  life.     Being  at  length 


vllL  til 
Riid  fearing  lest  the  wliolc 
lie  one  day  sent  for   Heliin 
■  Helim,  (said  lie)  I  have 
tiroil  way  of  ItviTig.     I  slmll 
wliicli  I  plaoo  in  thae.     I  ha' 
yet  bat  infanlH.     It  is  my  design  th&t  th< 
Ibce,  and  educate  them  sa  tby 


ijcmelties  in  hie  own 
of  caliphs  should  be  entirely 
d  spoke  to  him  after  this  luani^cr. 
admired  thy  great  wisdom,  and 
show  thee  the  entire  confidei 
ly  two  aons  remaining,  who  i 
take  them  home  will 
them  Kp  in  the  hunt' 
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bio  nnainbitioua  purauits  after  IcBowledge.  By  this 
the  line  of  caliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children  succeed  after 
me,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst  I  am  yet  alive.' 
'The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  atoll  be  obeyed,'  said  Helim. 
Afler  which  he  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  kiiig'a  presence.  H« 
then  received  the  children  into  his  own  house,  and  from  that  time 
bred  them  up  with  him  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtne. 
The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim  as  their  father, 
and  made  such  improvements  under  him,  that  by  the  ago  of 
and  twenty,  thej  were  inatrneted  in  all  the  leartiing  of  the  EaaE 
The  name  of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest  Ahdi 
lab.  They  lived  together  in  such  a  perfect  friendship,  that 
this  day  it  ia  said  of  intimate  friends,  that  they  live  together  liba 
Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  Helim  had  an  only  child,  who  was  i 
girl  of  a  fine  sou],  and  a  most  beautiful  person.  Her  fathei 
omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the  most 
accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  & 
manner  excluded  from  tbo  rest  of  the  world,  they  frequently  cori' 
versed  with  thia  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  In 
father  in  the  same  course  of  knowledge  iad  of  virtue.  Abdalli 
whose  mind  was  of  a  softer  twi-n  than  ttiat  of  his  brother,  gr 
by  degrees  so  enamouted  of  her  conversation,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  lived  when  he  was  not  in  company  with  hia  beloved 
Balaora,  tot  that  was  the  name  of  tbe  maid.     The  fame  of  hi 
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grenti  that  nt  length  il 
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king,    who,  pretending  to,  visit  the   yontig   princes 
iDftuded  of  Hdim  tho  sight  of   B.ilsora,   hia  fair  daughter.     Tho 
king  was   bo    inflamed  with    hur  beautj  and    bohavinur,  that  he 
sent  for   Heliiu  the  next  morning,  and  told 
design  to  reoompeuse  him  for  all  hia   faithfal 
in  order  to  it,  he  intended  to  mike  his  daughter  queen  of  Pereii 
HL>lim,  wl]0  knew  very  well  the  fate  of  all  those  unhappy 
who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could  not  but  be  privy  t( 
cret  love  which  Ahdallah  bore  his  daughter,  '  Far  bo  it,  (said  hi 
from  the  king  of  Persia  to  contaminate  thti  blood  of  the  calipl 
and  join  biuiaelf  in  (nairriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  physieiai 
The  king,  however,  wtts  so  impatient  for  auoh  a  bride,  that,  with- 
out hearing  any  excuses,  he  immediately  ordered  Balaora  to  b& 
sent  for  into    his   presence,  keeping  the   father  with   him,  in  or- 
der to  make  her  sensible  of  the  honour  which  he  designed  her. 
BaUora,  who  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  think  her  beaaty 
had  made  such  an  iniprosaion   on  the  king,  was  a  few  momenta' 
after  brought  into  his  presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  virgins  of  Pai 
disc.  But,  upon  hearing  the  honour  which  he  intended  her, 
fainted  away,  and  fell  down  as  dead'  at  his  feet.  Helim  n 
and,  after  having  recovered  her  out  of  the  trunos  into  which 
w*B  fallen,  represented  to  the  king,  that  so  unexpected 
oar  was  too  great  to  have  been  coin munie ate d  to  her  all  at  once;. 
but  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  himself  prepare  her  for  it.  The 
king  bid  him  take  his  own  way,  and  dismissed  him,  Balaora  was 
conveyed  again  to  her  father's  house,  where  the  thi 
dallah  renewed  her  affliction  every  moment:  inso 
length  she  fell  into  a  raging  fever.  Tlie  king  waf 
her  condition  by  tbosd  that  saw  her.  Helint,  finding  no  otb( 
means  of  estricatiiig  her  from   the  difficnltiea  ahe  was  in,  aft«S' 


ent» 
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ich,  that  at 
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having  composed  bermincl,  and  made  her  acqaaintcd  with  his 
tentioDB,  gave  lier  a.  potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  oslee] 
for  many  hours;  and  afterwards,  in  all  the  seeming  distress  of  a 
disconsolate  father,  informed  the  king  aht  was  dead.  The  king, 
who  never  lot  any  aontiments  of  liumanitj  come  t«o  near  his 
heart,  did  not  mueh  trouble  himself  about  the  matter  :  however, 
for  his  own  reputation,  he  told  the  father,  thut  since  it  was  known 
through  the  empire,  that  Balsora  died  ut  a  time  when  ho  draigned 
her  for  his  hride,  it  was  his  intention  that  she  should  he  honour- 
ed aa  Huch  after  her  death,  that  her  body  should  be  laid  in  the 
Black  Palace,  among  those  of  hia  deceased  queens. 

In  the  mean  time,  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the  king's  de- 
sign, was  not  less  afflicted  than  his  beloved  Balsora.  As  for  the 
several  circuinstancea  of  his  distress,  as  also  how  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  an  irrecoverable  distemper  into  which  he  waa  fallen, 
they  are  to  be  fouud  at  leugth  in  the  liistory  of  Relim.  It  shall 
Hn£ee  te  acquaint  my  reader,  that  Hclim,  some  days  after  the 
supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  prince  a  potion  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  had  laid  asleep  13alsora. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  convey,  in  a  private 
manner,  the  bodies  of  all  the  royal  family,  a  little  after  their 
death,  into  the  Black  Palace  ;  which  is  the  repository  of  all  who 
are  descended  from  the  caliphs,  or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The 
chief  physician  is  always  governor  of  the  Black  Palace,  it  being 
his  office  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  holy  family  after  tbey  are 
dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they  are  yet  living. 
'I'lio  Black  Palace  is  so  called,  from  the  colour  of  the  building, 
which  is  all  of  the  finest  polished  black  marble.  There  are  al- 
ways burning  in  it  five  thousand  everlasting  lanips.  It  has  aisc 
a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  tboia 
watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroee,  who  are  to  iAt 
tare  that  nobody  enters,  besides  the  governor. 
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Helim  after  having  conTeyod  tLo  body  of  Lis  daughter  into 
this  rflpDBitorj,  and  at  the  ftppoioted  time  received  Ler  out  of  the 
sleep  iDto  which  she  waa  fallcD,  took  care,  some  time  after,  to 
bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  same  pWe.  Balsora  watched 
over  him,  till  auch  time  as  the  dose  lie  had  taken  lost  its  effect, 
Abdallah  was  not  acquainted  with  Helini's  design  when  he  gave 
him  this  sleepy  potion.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise, 
the  joy,  the  transport,  he  was  in  at  his  first  waking.  He  fancied 
himself  in  the  retirements  of  the  blessed,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
his  dear  Balsora,  who  he  thought  was  just  gone  before  him,  was 
the  first  who  eame  to  congratulate  his  arrival.  She  soon  in- 
foriyed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  sweet  than  the  bower  of  Ma- 
homet, in  the  company  of  his  Balsora. 

Helim,  who  was  supposed  to  he  tukeu  up  in  the  embalming 
of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very  frequently.  His  greatest 
perplexity  was  how  to  get  the  lovers  out  of  the  gates,  being 
watched  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  before  related.  This  eon- 
sideratioD  did  not  a  little  disturb  the  two  interred  lovers.  Al 
length  Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of  the  fiill 
moon,  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  a  re- 
ceived tradition  among  the  Fersiaus,  that  the  souls  of  those  of 
the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do  on  the  first  full 
moon  after  their  decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Paradise,  id 
order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.  Helim,  there- 
fore, having  made  due  preparations  for  this  night,  dressed  each 
of  the  lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure  silk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms 
of  Persia,  with  a  long  train  of  linen  whiter  than  snow,  thal^ 
floated  on  the  ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdallah's  head 
fised  a  wreath  of  the  greenest  myrtle,  and  on  Balsora' 
Una  of  the  freshest  roses.      Their  garmouts  were  Scented 
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the  rlcbeat  perfumes  of  Arabia,  Hftvtng  thus  prepared  erer^l 
thisg,  tbe  fill]  moon  was  -mo  aooner  up,  and  eliiniiig  in  all  its 
brightuesB,  but '  he  privately  opened  the  giite  of  Paradise,  and 
■hut  it  after  tbe  same  manner,  as  soon  as  tJiey  had  passedr 
through  it.  The  band  of  negroes,  who  were  posted  at  a  little 
dJst&Qce  irom  the  gate,  seeing  two  such  bwiutiful  app&ritions, 
Ibat  showed  tbemselvea  to  advantage  by  the  Ugbt  of  tbe  full 
moon,  and  being  ravished  with  the  odouc  that  flowed  from  their 
garmeuts,  immediately  ooncludGd  tlicm  to  be  tbe  ghosts  of  tbe 
two  persons  lately  deceased.  They  fell  upon  their  {acet  as  the/ 
passed  through  tbe  midst  of  them,  and  continued  prostrate  on 
tbe  earth,  till  uueb  time  us  they  were  out  of  sight.  Tb^  re- 
ported the  next  day  what  they  had  seen ;  but  thia  was  looked  ', 
upon,  by  the  king  himself,  and  most  others,  as  tbe  cnmplim 
that  was  usually  paid  to  any  of  tbe  deeesscd  of  his  fan 
Belim  bad  placed  two  of  bis  owu  mules  at  about  a  mile's  distant 
from  the  black  temple,  on  the  spot  irhieii  ihoy  bad  agreed  upi 
for  their  rendeKruu?.''  lie  hero  met  them,  aud  conducted  tite 
to  one  of  his  own  houses,  wbieb  was  situiited  on  mount  Khat 
The  air  on  this  luuuutiin  van  so  very  healthful,  that  Helim  h 
formerly  trausported  the  king  thither,  iu  order  to  recover  li 
out  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness  ;  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  tj 
king  made  him  a  present  of  the  whole  mountnio,  with  a  beautiful 
house  and  gardens  that  were  on  tbe  top  of  it.  In  this  ri 
incnt  lived  Abdullah  and  Balsora.  They  were  both  so  fre 
with  nil  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  with  so  constant  a. 
mutual  a  passion  for  each  other,  that  their  solitude  n 
heavy  on  them.      Abdallab  applied  himself  to  those  arts  « 

"  BhI.  Fill  up  the  teid-i.< . 
ihittiitg  in  all  Hi  bT'ghttiin  [i'<< 
uHiiU'ly  opened.  An,     See  ii'i- 
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aur  I'uiisnngB,    Jt  is   ut  in    il«  i 
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were  tgreeable  to  his  manner  of  living,  and  tbe  Bituatian  of  tlie 
plaee,  insomuch,  that  in  a  few  yeora  be  oonyert«d  the  whole 
mountain  into  a,  kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it 
'  with  plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.  Uelim  waa  too  good  a 
father  to  lot  Lim  want  any  tiling  that  might  conduce  to  make  hip 
retirciiicat  pleasant. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  plaee  the  old 
king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Ibraliim,  who,  upon  the 
supposed  death  of  bis  brother,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  en- 
tertained there  as  heir  to  the  Persian  einpiro.  Though  ho  was, 
for  some  years,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  bis  brother,  Helim 
duret  not  trust  him  with  the  secret,  which  he  knew  would  havr 
fatal  oODBequencee,  should  it,  by  any  means,  come  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  tlie  old  king.  Ibrahim  was  no  sooner  mounted  to. the 
throne,  but  Helim  sought  after  a  proper  opportunity  of  making 
a  discovery  to  him,  which  he  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  so 
good-natured  and  generous  a  prince.  It  so  happened,  that  before 
Helim  fouud  such  an  opportunity  as  he  desired,  the  new  king 
Ibrahim,  having  been  separated  from  Uis  company  in  a  chase, 
and  almost  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  saw  himself  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Khacan ;  he  immediately  ascended  the  hill,  and  coming 
to  Helim's  bouse,  demanded  some  refreshments.  Uelim  was 
very  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and  after  having  set  before  the 
king  the  choicest  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding  him  wonderfully 
pleased  with  so  seasonable  a  treat,  told  bint  that  the  best  part  of 
his  entertainment  was  to  come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the 
itbule  history  of  what  had  past.  The  king  was  at  once  aston- 
ished and  transported  at  so  strange  a  relation,  and  seeing  his 
brolher  enter  the  room  with  Balsora  in  his  hand,  he  leaped  off 
from  the   sofa  on  which  bo  sat,  and  cried  out,  '  It  is  be !  it  is  my 

Abdallah  1' having  said  this,  be  fell  upon  his  neck  and  we^t. 

The   whole   company.  For   some   time,  TenviVQc\  ftfeoV*'-'*^ 
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d!ng  tearR  of  joy.  The  king,  at  lengtli,  after  haling  kindly  rtK% 
proached  Helini  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  sucli  a  brother,  em^-l 
braced  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tendemess,  and  told  her,  tiiat  1 
ehe  eliould  now  be  a  quecE  indeed,  for  that  he  would  immediately  J 
make  his  brother  king  of  all  the  conquered  nations  on  the  other  I 
side  the  Tigris.  Ho  easily  discovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two  I 
lovers,  that,  instead  of  being  transported  with  the  offer,  they  J 
preferred  their  present  retirement,  to  empire.  At  their  request,J 
therefore,  he  changed  hia  intentions,  and  made  them  apresetd^ 
of  all  the  open  country,  as  far  as  they  could  see  from  the  top  I 
of  mount  Shacan.  Abdallah  continuing  to  estend  his  formex  1 
improvements,  beautified  this  whole  prospect  with  groves  aod 
fountains,  gardens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  till  it  became  the  mort  J 
delicious  spot  of  ground  within  the  empire,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
called  the  garden  of  Persia.  Tiiis  caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  ■*  long  1 
and  happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was  succeedpd  by  I 
Abdallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  This  was  that  kli^  j 
Abdallah,  wlio  afterwards  fised  the  imperial  residence  upon  I 
mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favouiito  i 
palace  of  the  Persian  empire.  | 

With  tliia  aiiiusing  pnpor,  Mr.  A  took  his  leave  of  th«  Ouardiant 
ivhicli.  wanting  hii  siippoit,  oould  not  but  drop,  as  it  diil,  aaon  after.     Of 

le  fine  diurnBit  essays,  wliich  have  engaged  us  so  long,  it  ia  to  be  ob- 
tervpd,  that,  next  to  the  'iHinorotu  aud  ttUcyoricai,  tboee  of  an  orifntal  catt 
are  the  miiat  taking.  The  auhjoct  of  them  was  well  adapted  to  the  uutlivr'r 
jraniatia  geaiu^  and  flowing  imagJnatioD. 
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